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EUCLID “rwin-PowsEr | 
Help to Speed COSTAIN Contracts | 


Se Vast EUCLID twin-power Tractors & Scrapers and thirty 22-ton capacity . 
2 EUCLID Rear-Dump Wagons are rumbling into action for Richard Costain 
a Ltd. ! | 


Loge = The EUCLID twin-power Tractor & Scraper handles a heaped load of 24 
a ya ee Ss cubic yards at a speed of 30 m.p.h. 
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EUCLID earthmoving equip- 
ment is distributed and ser- 
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7 British Commonwealth: 

Suitable for all types of plants, it is also a 

proved * cost reducer” and a saving of 
_ 20% has been recorded where oxygen 

furnace boosting i is in full operation. 


Consult Butterley. Their skilled technicians 
gre at your service with complete data on 
Butterley Tonnage Oxygen Plants. 


If you use oxygen consult 


Borvrearer 


Literature and technical consultation 
available upon request... 


XYGEN DIVISION 


THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED, 
9 UPPER BELGRAVE ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
TELEPHONE: SLOANE 8172/3 


Makers since 1790 of :— 

Railway and other bridges; Constructional steel work; Unit bridging; Overhead 
cranes; Railway wagons and mine cars; Iron Castings ; Iron paving; Mining and 
sheet metal machinery ; Wrought iron bars; Sewage ejectors; Pumps and air com- 
pressors ; Wool washing machinery. 
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: ar ...because HE’s got to be there the Air... 
aa 2 ---He takes Sabena because gel aE : 
He’s -ot to be there early 
ae are fresh, rested, in top form. The 
4 Pett . expert airline ‘or expert av silable 
: os travellers fills the bill and —— now dhe England 
% SEE et r . : 
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ag | boot lids on many of today’s 
ae i’ ase of access; 
ian cars open upwards for ease 0 Coes; 
bi ieee consequently they have to be lifted 
ra N and retained. The mechanism 
ee ; | shown’ in this drawing combines the 
4 
he functions of hinge and support ; 
iat strong springs carry most of the 
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PGs such that it is firmly held at the top 
a) BS of its travel but may be easily pulled 
Su i down. The motor industry looks to 
hip Wilmot Breeden for mechanisins 
Bs nu . of this kind to make today’s, 
‘i ct . and tomorrow’s, cars 
: if more convenient and efficient. 
ie 6 gt Cees : 
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They are Australians walking into the biggest | where miles of piping stretch across the sand. eS 
thing their country has seen for years, a 3-year epic And for the men who work at Kwinana there is a A SS AEE 
that will change a desolate area of scrub and township to settle in, to bring up their families in. sa Y ity ae 
af sand into the Continent’s largest, most important oil History is being made, a future is being born. As ee 
| refinery: Kwinana! Behind the achievement is the Kwinana Construction 3 ft AN 
Kwinana, on the shores of Cockburn Sound, 12 miles | Group (Pty.) Ltd. This consortium of three British com- hg oa te 
from Fremantle, was completed morths ahead of panies was formed to build the entire plant for Australasian a grat 5 ! 
schedule! Now, this £A40,000,000 project can handle = Petroleum Company (an associate of the British Petro- \ ‘¢, Vr 
3 million tons of Middle East crude a year, possesses its | leum Co. Ltd.) to the designs of the M. W. Kellogg Co. Yee : ela 
own oil port, and a jetty which is large enough to take —_and the Kellogg International Corporation. So successful CNS iaae 
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io of SUCCESSFUL MEN 
HAVE PRESTIGE 
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4» Some other ideas 


They live in the public eye. They must at all times have nothing but i 
the best. Wherever you find Coalport china and Georgian silver in the CAN OPENER. 39/64. 
drawing room you'll find ‘ Prestige’ in the kitchen. 

These beautiful and practical products are the obvious choice of people 

for whom only the best will do. This year be really thoughtful and give 

‘Prestige’ to those important people on your Christmas list. ‘Prestige’ 

Housewares are ideal for business gift-giving because they bring pleasure 

and real pride of possession, not just to one person, but to the entire <paestian’ GoURMEt 
family. Just hand your Christmas list to your secretary and ask — 
her to visit any store where fine housewares are sold. They'll have 

a wide selection of ‘Prestige’... for your customers and for you. 


Illustrated is the ‘Prestige’ set of Kitchen Tools at 105]-: 


‘PRESTIGR’ IMPERIAL 
FOOD MIXER 38/6. 
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It takes 300 tons of rainfall to grow one ton 
used all over the world—in pumping stations, 
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DAVID BROWN PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LTD. 


THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPANY 
DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD. 
THE KEIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY 


DAVID BROWN-JACKSON LTD. 


DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (EIRE) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN & SONS 3.A. (PTY.) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN (AUSTRALASIA) PTY. LTD. 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS $.A. (PTY). LTD. 


THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY 
LAGONDA LTD. ASTON MARTIN LTD. 
HARRISON, MCGREGOR & GUEST LTD. 


THE DAVID BROWN FOUNDRIES COMPANY 


DAVID BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (ENGINEERING) LTD. 


Sole selling agent in the U.K. 
THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LTD. 
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steel and bronze castings, automobiles, and agricultural 


An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, 
tractors and machinery 
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SUNDAY NICHT AT THE PALLADIUM ATV cro In homes that have a choice of T.V. viewing, six out of 
eleven top programmes are on Associated Television. 
This is shown by the Nielsen Ratings for the be =~ 
October 23rd to 30th, measuring the popularity of al 
wt rin wr Ys and B.B.C. programmes for that week. 
After only five weeks on the air—nine out of these ogre 
i se x top shows were on Commercial Television — and at 
oi eeaeomiaesnsaed ; week-end the top six shows are all on A.T.V. 
The Bar Chart on the left tells the story. 
HIGHLAND FLING BBC But all this is only a start; A.T.V. are already planning 
even more attractive programmes to ensure that this 
echt ol first success will lead to even greater success. 
AMATEUR BOXING ABA v USA BBC Commercial Television is a selling medium impossible 
to ignore. Make sure of your time by booking it now. 
ROBIN HOOD = ATV / 
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COPYRIGHT 1955 BY A. C. NIELSEN CO. LTD 


From strength to strength with 
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ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED, TELEVISION HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.0.2 Telephone: Chancery 44 
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aS “BROOMWADE se, Jay See 


The ARCHIBALD RUSSELL, a four-masted 
barque of 2,354 tons, was built in 1905 by 
Scotts of Greenock. 

Captain Gustav Erikson, the famous Finnish 
shipowner, acquired her in 1924. She was used 
for the Australian grain trade and her best time 
on this run was 95 days to Falmouth. 
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: ‘BROOMWADE’ ‘ 


Air Compressors & Pneumatic Tools 


BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX NO. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND. 
. Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) Telegrams’ “ Broom”, High Wycombe 


There are few tasks which compressed air cannot do 
better, more efficiently and with greater safety. Get in 
touch with “BRQOMWADE” for immediate, expert 
advice. There are “BROOMWADE” Portable and 
Stationary compressors and 
appropriate tools for every 
major industry. 
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i l-storey flats for the L.C.C at Wandsworth 


BUILDING MATTERS 


The most successful building operations today are the fruits of collaboration—the 
closest possible partnership of owner, architect and a widely experienced firm of 
builders and contractors. Wates are ee firm. 


Wates believe in pre-planning, the scrupulous examination of all possible means 
of achieving the client’s aims with maximum economy and at maximum speed. 
And the final drawings are those which crystallize optimum solutions to every 
aspect of the building problem. The Wates method invests the owner with 
complete control of costs: he gets his building at a price within his budget, and 
he gets it on time. : 

Architects and building owners find that Wates building operations are both 
economical and successful because they make full use of the latest mechanical 


equipment, and because they co-ordinate men, materials and machines to the 
maximum advantage. 


y x These services are offered either on a fixed fee basis or at a fixed inclusive price. 
NIX j Consult Wates or put them on your tender list—it pays. ea 
Bs Sa 


Wates Offer: 


W A T E © B U ) es D The advisory service of their experienced 


engineering, surveying and pre-planning 
departments. 


Efficient and highly economical building — 
fo precise programmes, 


WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 
HEAD OFFICES * 1258/1260 LONDON ROAD <* S.W.16 * Telephone: POLIards 5000 
LONDON DUBLIN NEW. YORK 
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latex 


Painting is easy now. Paints 
made with Dow Latex are easy 
to apply, fast drying, have no 
paint odor. They dry to a tough, 
scrubbable finish, yet rinse out 
of brush or roller with plain 
water, 

















, +» Another example of Dow 
at work with industry to make 
better products for you. 


ust one member of the 
amily.of Dow plastics that 
b ng color and conven- 
ince to your everyday living. 
Hundreds of other basic chemi- 
cals and magnesium, the world's 
Ghtest structural metal, are also 
fed ‘by. Dow to manufac- 
rs Mroughout the world. Here 
is chemistry working with industry 
in the continuing search for im- 
proved methods and materials, 
m d products for you. 


‘more information about Dow 
“products, contact your repre- 
sentative in England or write to 
Dow, Dept. 310-N., 


you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 


Rk. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., 
Carrard House, 34-45, Gresham Street, London, €.C.2. 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED + Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. + Cable: Dowpanam 
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Mido Ladies’ Watches—are the smallest, F he 
most graceful self-winding 100% water- Moy eet 
preof watches made, each unsurpassed in TA ae a, 
beauty of design . ; MY aR 
Mido Men’s Watches—featuring Powerwind, g  ¥ 4 
the newest, most advanced  self-winding : ik '4 
mechanism. Powerwind has only 7 parts a * Ai 
instead of 16 or more customary parts. Se Die #4} 
> i ? i 
Wherever you go— north, east, south or west... whatever you Loy 8 rE 
do — ride, swim, climb or ski... your Mido Multifort Super- Oo) RUE DEE 
automatic may go safely with you, infallibly on time, magni- hat RN 
ficently in fashion! And whether on your own — wrist, SSiaeig 
or your lady's graceful forearm, your Mido is the world’s only aan 
“worry-free” watch, day after day after day. Your Mido is ins ct aap 
completely automatic — set it, then forget it! Mido features Wee ae aR 
Powerwind, science’s simplest, most advanced self-windi eS a? 
mechanism — so dependable it rivals perpetual motion! EN 
to see Mido at fine jewelry stores the world over! Write for Ae adh? Nal 
descriptive booklet. ‘ bee ihe 
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> oe 
a* “8 7 ' 
‘ : : “? 
: d aw trae 
in PY OWETWIN pire 
‘% m a . j : 
1. SELF-WINDING 2. 100% WATERPROOF 3. SHOCK-PROTECTED , t; Mere 
fapertautrmatee : e : : 
4. ANTI-MAGNETIC 5. UNBREAKABLE MAINSPRING \ ‘Aa. ee ‘ . 
Mido watches. are sold and serviced in 65 countries throughout the world. ae AAG 
Mido Watch Company, Bienr re, Sw itzer land me ¥ % My 
Mido Watch Company of America. Inc. s80 Fifth Avenue. New York 36, N.Y. en $i 
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... you're wasting an awful lot of manpower down there, you know.” 
“I am? How?” 


“Well—all those men pushing trolleys, when one man with an electric truck 
could do the job by himself!” 


“* Maybe he could, but what about the continual battery replacement? 
We’re not made of money, you know!” 


“Batteries last a good deal longer than you seem to think—years longer, 
providing they’re good.” 

“‘ How good?” 

“As good as an OLDHAM. The OLDHAM people have got the know-how about 
battery-making—their traction batteries are the best you can buy.” 

“Um ... OLDHAM you say? —I’ll remember that.” 


(90). 0594) TRACTION BATTERIES 


OLDHAM & SON LTD., DENTON, MANCHESTER. ESTABLISHED 1865 
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ND WHO PREFERS soap shaped like a railway 
A engine or Father Christmas? Certain mem- 
bers of the family who shall be nameless. Where- 
as Mother and Father are more likely to think in 
terms of price or size or whether one brand keeps 
you cleaner and fresher than the next. So that 
when Mother gets the family supplies of these 
goods she is shopping for quite a variety of ‘con- 
sumer choice.’ There are differences of 
opinion in all the best families. 


~*~ 


9 


. "Photographed for PICTURE sour Beri 


Who likes toothpaste for its taste? 


your toothpaste or soap they choose, your best 
and cheapest way is to advertise in a magazine 
that goes right round the family and stays around 
a whole week—often more. Your best family 
magazine is PICTURE POST. It goes into over 
1} million households. It is read by 5 million 
people every week. It clinches innumerable family 
purchases. 


And to make it most likely that it’s 


OSI 


HULTON’S NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Who chooses the family car, television set, soft drinks, 
confectionery and cereals ? They’re all very much family 
purchases. They can all be sold through PICTURE POST. 


ar 


for family purchase 


Noel Holland, Advertisement Manager, 43-44 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4. Telephone: FLEet Street 5011 





Family 
Kare 
Savings 


to the U.S.A. 


- * = 
PAN AMERITCAR WORE sawary ° 


With Pan American’s new plan, a family of, for instance, four, 
fiying from London to the U.S.A., between November Ist and 
March 3 ist, will save over £270 on their tourist fares. 

The figures below illustrate that the sensible season to fly to 
the U.S.A., on business or pleasure, is the thrift season. 


Clipper * round Thrift Season 
trip for Fares on 
Family Plan 


Savings over 
Regular 
Tourist fares 


Father fi72 352 
Mother £100.15.0 
Son (12-25) £100.15.0 £85.15.0 
Daughter (12-25) £100.15.0 £85.15.0 


Total Tourist fare saving £271.12.0 
(Children under 12 pay 50% of basic fare; under 2, 10%) 
Whatever the size of your family, only one member pays the 
full Thrift Season fare; all the others (Mother and any number 
of children between the age of 12 and 25 years) save £85.15.0 
each for a Tourist fare on the Thrift Season Family Plan. 
So make sure you and your family fly to the U.S.A. in the 
Thrift Season — November Ist to March 31st. 
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£14. 7.0 
£85.15.0 
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Pan American’s “ Pay Later” Plan 
There's no need to wait for the cash on hand —take ad- 
vantage of the convenient Pan Am “‘ Pay-Later” Pian. 
* You pay as little as 10% down. 
* You can take up to 21 months to the balance. 
* The “‘Pay-Later” Plan applies to alt Pat American 
and connecting services—tourist-fare Rainbow and 
first-class President. 
SOPOUURIUSSOED ENYA GDAAESE NAGE MOEA SAS FEBELEET LLORES ERD RE 


SOUGUTUUUATUNSAIOLENU ENT AOTEN TERRELL 
a vousnenteeTETarednETnOEOOTOGQEUNECUAANEATALAUOONONNNEDHAGE 


aeeeaA HALT 


a 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR PAN AMERICAN 


LONDON. . . « «© « 1093/4 Piccadilly, W.1. (REGent 7292) 
(BIRMINGHAM . . Lombard Howse, Gt. Charles St. (CENtral 1126) 
GLASGOW . . . 15 North Drive, St: Enoch S¢.,"C.1 (cITy 5744) 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan AMERICAN 


* Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
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A classic 
in Coach 
Hide 


The unhurried com- 

munity of craftsmen 

at Bury continues in 

its fine tradition ; 

producing, as here, a 

noble briefcase in coach 

hide, superbly slender and quite deceptive 

in its abliity to cope wih Ait aa Maven a 
modern man of affairs. . ... | ~ 


This classic measures 1Tin, x 14in. (2hin. deeper than the 
standard size) and has all the established “‘ Unicorn” features— 
two interior compartments, plus zipped “ personal” section for 
overnight gear, etc.; exterior zip pocket for newspapers 

and books, etc. In natural coach hide at £11.50. This 

new size is also available in golden tan or Autumn tan pigskin 
at £13.17.6. and golden tan, brown or black polished cowhide 
at £10.18.6. Matching zip folio cases, 16in. x 1O}in. are 
available separately at £3.8.0., £4.10.0 and £2.18.0 respectively. 
Post free and tax free in U.K. 


(U.S.A. orders and enquiries : Sterling International, 
225 oe Street, San Francisco, sre 


Caco Sowren, T Sen pene sire Toe 
by post from our 7 


Unicorn tbaaia’ ‘Co. Lid y 
(Dept. E.T.10), Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs. 


Zip Polio Cas 


UASHUatp iat: 


It pays 

to advertise— 
when your 
advertising 
gets READ 


Advertisements work very well indeed in 
THE READER’S DIGEST | 


—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved @ 
million sale. This means several million. readers—res ons 
and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling 
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BRITAIN’S FIRST ATOMIC ELECTRICITY 0s 
GENERATING STATION ae BR 


~~ 










f «THERE GOES 









The civil engineering and building work at Maa eteg ee 

Calder Hail is being carried out by Taylor ae ee SA e 
Woodrow for the United Kingdom 3 

Atomic Energy Authority. ee ‘ e. 





MR. BAXTER, 


















THE FIRM'S 


FINANCIAL 





WIZARD... 


in that briefcase 
he’s got the answer 
to a big 

Friday problem. 


What’s inside? Full details of Smiths AUTOPRINT MARK 11 
Time Recorder. A Smiths is economical. It takes 
| an automatic check (so that there can be no overstamps 


or double printings). And the Accounts Dept. gets an FROM COMPLEX PLANS ‘ Nt 



























accurate record of each employee’s hours ’ to vast, solid reality, the Ned FE 
— normal time in blue; Overtime and late time in red, conmuneiiem elt Cohn, tm See ey 
It’s simple —no levers or handles to waste time —it hone ded skill and eS 
prints electrically py sOLENOID on insertion of the time nee “ ‘ rh 4 

card. And its constant efficiency means not only a saving knowledge far beyond the. ee Oe 
in money —it promotes confidence amongst the staff, # ordinary. Taylor Woodrow’s ara nl 
too. Worth looking into? A lot of big firms have done wide experience, gathered year by ' e : Ne Pe 


so already —for the name Smiths is itself well- 


year on major projects the world over, I 
f known as a guarantee of good time-keeping’. 


has abundantly qualified us to make our “ae 





Smiths Time Recorders are available sl va “4 
own d tribution to the Atomic Age. ras 
on sale or rental . . . details will gladly specialise con — . _— . he 
be sent you on request. In step with the needs of a changing world, Taylor © r0 8 “Tet 4 
activities are increasing. So, too, are the opportunities ¥ «eh 


for all who work with us. Peet Se 


TAYLOR WOODROW | 
build everywhere aN 


SMITHS 


Master clocks 
and time recorders 









a ae a 
ye ; \ ‘ ei 
0. Write to ENGLISH CLOCK SYSTEMS 10 PARK STREET - LONDON - W.!I + GROSVENOR 8875 ‘ieee : 
0, 179-185 Great Portland Street, London W.1. LANgham 7226 : pe ARB 
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The Bus and the Brick Wall 


HE last part of the foreign ministers’ conference proved more 
‘revealing, in some important respects, than the first. To the 
man in many a street, the problems of Germany and disarma- 

ment seem so complex that even the plain speaking on these problems 
at.Geneva may not leave a very clear mark on his mind. But he may 
recall. more vividly, in days to come, how Mr Molotov this week 
clamped .down a whole set of barriers to contact between the 
Communist and the free worlds. The Russian minister was no blunter 
on Monday than he had shown himself, earlier in the conference, in 
refusing democracy to Germans ; but this time he was talking scorn- 
fully about things that’ affect all men—freedom of speech, of the press 
and of movement. Mr Macmillan’s remark—with reference to radio 
jamming—was apt: “ If you force a man to talk to you through a brick 
wall, you can hardly complain if he raises his voice.” The man in the 
street knows a brick wall. when he sees one ; and this week he saw 
Mr Molotov, like Balbus in the Latin grammars, busily buttressing a 
wall whose very existence Soviet propaganda has lately been denying. 
He is likely to draw his own conclusions. 

He will, however, as the conference ends, ask some natural questions. 
He will ask if these open disagreements openly arrived at mean a return 
to the “cold war.” . He may wonder whether the West has missed 
another bus that might have been moving towards a general settle- 
ment. And the more thoughtful man in the street will also ask: 
“Where do we go from here?” The third of these questions is 
obviously not an easy one to answer ; but, in answering the other two, 
some useful guide lines for future policy take shape. 

“Cold war” is an even more misleading phrase than most of the 
monosyllabic slogans that headline writers love. It is commonly 
identified with such rudeness and crudeness as the Russians practised 
until lately. For those who make this over-simple identification, the 
“cold war” presumably ended when Vishinsky’s diatribes gave place 
to Mr Khrushchev’s waggery, and the first red carpets were laid down 
for the foreign statesmen who have thronged Moscow this year. “ Cold 
war” in that sense need not now return, and it probably will not ; 
even while Mr Molotov was slapping his bricks together at Geneva, 
his masters were slapping western backs in Moscow, and throwing still 
more footballers and fiddlers into their cultural offensive. But the 
phrase “ cold war ” was originally coined with reference not to a form 
of etiquette but to a policy—the policy of “struggle,” to borrow a 
Communist keyword. This “struggle” is basically a contest for 
power over men’s minds, a political contest in which economic and 
military pressures are auxiliary. The “cold war” in this deeper sense 
never ended, and can never end while the Communist rulers cling to 
their aim of worldwide victory—-which they formally restated only last 
week. All that can change is the tactics employed, both by them and 
by the nations that are ready to defend their liberty. 

Even in regard to tactics, the changes since Stalin died and the 
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reign of the hydrogen bomb began have not been as 
sweeping as is sometimes supposed. Having, for the 
time being, stopped fomenting war in the Far East, the 
Communists are now busily fomenting it in the Middle 
East. In 1948, Russia used blackmail and bluster 
against Finland and Norway ; this autumn, it has used 
the same weapons against the Federal German govern- 
ment. Long before Stalin’s death, the Soviet rulers 
had realised that Western Europe, if shielded by the 
Atlantic alliance, could not be cowed by military 
pressure. They have, since then, seen more clearly 
how the West might nevertheless be lulled, divided, set 
at loggerheads with Asia, and later, perhaps, again made 
susceptible to military pressure. Indeed, the “ spirit of 
Geneva ”—which, if it means anything, means that 
there is no present intention of and little present will 
for hydrogen war—seems to have had opposite effects 
on western and Russian policies. In the West it has 
been taken as a promise of relaxation ; in Moscow it 
has been read as meaning that the cold war can safely 
be intensified. 


The record of the past four months is particularly 
revealing. At the “summit” in July, the Russians 
offered nothing, but instead made demands which, if 
accepted, would have sentenced western freedom to 
death. Between the two conferences they maintained 
this “ Geneva spirit ” by carrying out a series of nuclear 
weapon tests, speeding up the militarisation of East 
Germany, blackmailing Dr Adenauer through their hold 
on the Soviet zone and on German prisoners, and 
inflaming passions at both ends of the Middle East by 
judicious offers of guns. Then they returned to Geneva 
with the same invitation to the West to commit suicide, 
with an even more explicit rejection of political free- 
dom for East Germans, and, in the sphere of free con- 
tact between their peoples and others, with Mr 
Molotov’s “ brick wall.” There was no bus here for 
the West to catch or miss ; only the waiting wall. 


* 


It is something to have scraped off Marshal Bulganin’s 
summer-tinted murals and uncovered the crude red 
bricks behind them. But there should be no illusion 
that the ugly revelation of Soviet aims during the last 
three weeks will leave any lasting image on the world’s 
retina ; nor about the strong temptation to try to get 
better terms through single-handed dealings with the 
East that will now afflict the more myopic among the 
Germans ; nor about the attractions of Moscow’s latest 
inflammatory policies for many Asian nationalists. The 
western governments’ patient exposure of Communist 
ambitions merits a handful of laurels, but not enough 
for them to rest on. The fundamental “ struggle ” con- 
tinues, and the free nations have no choice but to keep 
their guard up, politically as well as militarily. 

Where, then, do we go from here ? What course 
should western statesmanship steer to keep up with the 
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hot pace set by the Communist leaders—who are noy 
bustling off to Delhi, Rangoon and Kabul, freighting 
guns and girders for new customers, beguiling Germans 
and Frenchmen with contradictory visions and turning 
out fresh, if phoney, “security” or “ disarmament” 
formulae every few days ? 

Some commentators are fond of telling the Wey 
almost daily that it has completely lost the diplomatic 
initiative. That is a good text for a columnist, but 
it is not exact ; it may be recalled that the invitation to 
the “summit” came from the West, which in recent 
months has also brought Federal Germany into Nato, 
strengthened the Baghdad pact, offered Russia a treaty 
of reassurance, gone forward with “ atoms for peace” 
projects, and evolved proposals for disarmament that 
are both new and, unlike Russia’s, realistic. Western 
initiatives can seldom achieve the melodramatic quality 
of Soviet ones. But it is also perfectly true that the free 
allies cannot afford to tag along at Moscow’s heels, 
to wait dumbly for each fresh Communist thrust and 
then ponderously decide how to parry. They need not, 
indeed cannot, match Soviet machiavellianism, but can 


they not match the diplomatic agility of, say, Colonel 
Nasser or Marshal Tito ? 


* 


They should undoubtedly maintain their pressure on 
the weakest points in the Soviet position—and this not 
merely for propaganda purposes, but because there can 
be no stable peace until that position changes. These 
points include not only German reunion in freedom, 
but also the restoration of truly free contact across the 
European divide, which may now represent the only 
practicable means of easing the bonds -of Eastem 
Europe. They also include disarmament—a problem ‘ 
which need not inspire the despair that has lately been 
fashionable ; the theoreticians are doubtless right to 
warn us that no world inspectorate can probe every 
kitchen cupboard for hidden uranium, but it remains 
equally true that no power is likely to risk starting 
a major war without elaborate and very visible means 
of delivering its weapons of mass destruction. . 

In the long and admittedly tedious diplomatic 
exchanges that this will involve, the West will be wise 
to adhere firmly to reciprocity; why, for instance, 
should it be expected to hand over the wealth of its 
technical knowledge on a plate, or to let the Communist 
regimes score propaganda points through “cultural 
showpieces without obtaining corresponding facilities ’ 
When will the British ambassador in Moscow be pet 
mitted to expound his government’s point of vicw [02 — 
mass meeting, as Mr Malik has done in London ’ And 
a similar egalitarian principle might well be applied (© 
the competition for economic and other influcnce ™ 
underdeveloped areas. Now that the Russians «lam (0 
be able to provide large-scale aid for these areas, i 
should be made clear that they have a moral ob'1gato? 
to do so ; all discussion of, say, special United Natio™s — 
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funds for developing poor countries should start from 
the assumption of matching contributions from the two 
competing groups: 

The West will also have to take more pains than it 
has hitherto to explain, both to the “ uncommitted ” 
peoples and to its own, the bases of its policies: to 
explain how the Russians are pressing for precisely 
those concessions in Europe that would bring down the 
whole fabric of western freedom; how empty and 
delusive would be such Soviet gestures as the public 
winding up of the Cominform, the withdrawal of the 
Red Army from satellite states where a strong Com- 
munist military-political apparatus is now installed, or 
the holding of “free elections” on the single-list basis 
so warmly praised by Mr Molotov at Geneva. 

Finally, the free nations will have to get it clear in 
their own minds once and for all that they are involved, 
willy-nilly, in a long term contest, which offers no 
possibilities of a quick, easy and cheap solution, but 
nevertheless justifies no despair. They should take 
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heart from Mr Molotov’s revelations at Geneva of the 
nervousness with which the Communist rulers view any 
prospect of their own subjects being attracted by demo- 
cratic ideals or achievements, and, too, from the 
numerous evidences of internal weaknesses in the out- 
wardly monolithic Sino-Soviet system. The free allies 
have made several important gains this year—unless 
they choose to throw them away through indolence or 
loss of nerve. They have exposed the blithe illusion 
that a brief confrontation at the “summit” could 
remove their anxieties. They have once more seen 
Molotov plain. They have learnt that Russia’s masters 
dare not face real relaxation and co-existence, with the 
implicit removal of barriers to human contact. They 
ought now to see more clearly, as they press forward 
along the road from the “ summit,” a road which is now 
visible as a kind of hog’s back, that the alternative to this 
long trek is not silken ease and a quick “ settlement,” 
but a Gadarene slope down to either wild, panicky 
violence and catastrophe or silent submission. 


An Established Church ? 


HE agitation for the disestablishment of the Church 

of England that has recently sprung up in some of 
the newspapers seems to be based on a whole series 
of misconceptions. The first of these, and the one that 
explains the appearance of the agitation at this time, is 
the very widespread assumption that Princess Mar- 
garet’s decision last month was forced upon her by 
the established church—or, at the least, that her decision 
would have been different if there had not been a formal 
link between the church and the state. For this assump- 
tion there is no evidence at all. Indeed, the Princess 
herself made it clear that she had been compelled by 
nothing but her conscience and her sense of duty. Even 
those who were, and remain, unhappy about the part 
that the church played“in 1936 should admit that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has been most unjustly 
attacked/in 1955. . 

The second misconception, which perhaps explains 
the indignant tone of so much of the advocacy of dis- 
establishment, is that it is a stick with which the church 
can be threatened as. a ptnishment for having displeased 
some members of the public. But the church itself is 
very much of two minds and there are many churchmen 
who think that the disabilities of being established are 


no longer worth the candle. In a sermon at St. Paul’s- 


last Sunday a canon of the church expressed this view 
with some force. es 

The third misconception (which perhaps explains 
the second) is the belief that if the church were dis- 
established it would lose its property. But this does 
not in the least follow. It is’ true that when the Welsh 
church was disestablished: all its endowments dating 
from before 1662 were stripped from it and diverted 
either to the county councils or to the University of 


Wales. But there were several special circumstances in | 


the Welsh case. The noncomformists had Welsh 
nationalism for an ally, and a majority of the whole 
people were activeiy, even passionately, hostile to the 
church, Moreover, the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
the time was a Welsh Baptist on the lookout for means 
of goading the House of Lords. There is no parallel in 
England, where it is highly unlikely that disestablish- 
ment would be accompanied by disendowment. 

When these misconceptions are removed, what 
is left of the case for taking action to sever 
the links between church and state? It cannot 
very well be denied that the continued existence 
of an established church is an anachronism which 
can hardly be defended in logic. Anybody who 
doubts the truth of that statement should make the 
experiment of trying to convince a Frenchman or an 
American. Beyond very much doubt, if the English 
had permitted themselves a revolution at any time in 
the last century and a half, the establishment would 
have been swept away in a paroxysm of reforming zeal; 
together with the House of Lords, the undecimal 
currency, the archaic system of weights and measures, 
the ending of the tax year on April 5th, the Lord Mayor 
of London and a number of other English institutions 
whose only justification is that it has never seemed to 
be quite the right time to bring them to an end. From 
the point of view of a state which, in most of its activi- 
ties, is now thoroughly secular and materialistic, it is 
absurd that the Archbishop of Canterbury should have 
so many non-ecclesiastical functions, even if most of 
them have atrophied (like, for example, his membership 
of the Board of Trade). It is a bit ridiculous that the 
bishops. should still be legislators. Many people con- 
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sider it unfair that so many positions and employments = ment would be willing to release the Church of England 
should still be reserved for members of the Church of | from the disabilities of establishment without also 
England, from the headmasterships of public schools depriving it of what nonconformists regard as the 
to the chaplaincies of city companies. There are more _ privileges of its status. 
than a few who think that the prominence given_to the Moreover, so long as a church has any official con- 
clergy on public occasions sometimes creates an impres- nection with the state, the laity have a right to some 
sion of humbug. say in determining its nature. In Scotland a fair measure 
But if these are the defects of establishment to the Of lay control is assured both by the structure of a 
state, its disadvantages to the church are surely far presbyterian church and by the Keen-interest that the 
larger. Because of its official position, the church has Scots laity have always shown in ecclesiastical affairs, 
to see all its higher appointments filled by the nomina- In its origin, and until 1832, the Parliamentary control 
tion of the crown, that is, of the Prime Minister of the of the Church of England was in effect control by the 
day, who may not be in communion with the church. Anglican laity. But what would the church become if 
Most Prime Ministers seek and take the advice of the the balance of power between episcopacy and laity were 
Archbishop of Canterbury and on the whole, as acom-' tilted sharply in favour of the bishops? The low 
mission appointed by the Church Assembly acknow- churchmen are not the only ones who fear that it would 
ledged in 1949, the system does not work at all badly lead to far-reaching changes and perhaps to schism, 
in practice. But every now and then there is an appoint- There is a real danger that 4 disestablished church would 
ment that the church deeply regrets and resents. And fall into the hands of this or that faction without Parlia- 
in any case the principle is offensive to many clergymen. _ Ment C0 Save it from its own extremists. Furthermore, 
More serious than these irritations is the fact that the disestablishment would involve a new en for 
church cannot change its own forms of worship with- the church, defining what sort of people, with what 
out the consent of Parliament. Since the Enabling Act 5° of beliefs, should hold its property and exercise 
of 1919, which created the Church Assembly, the its authority. The Anglican church is essentially a 
church has considerably more freedom in matters of  CO™Promuse ; and compromises sometimes do not sur- 
detail, and Parliament is restricted to a blanket approval !¥© the effort to define them. 
or disapproval of what the Assembly proposes. But 
this did not prevent the rejection, both in 1927 and in , 
1928, of the new Prayer Book by a House of Commons : 
iv which the setieieiom votes were swollen by noncon- Most rash all of these practical problems would no 
formists, presbyterians and a Parsee communist. And doubt, = time, find solutions of 2 ant. But the solv- 
the result of that in turn has been that a number of ‘8 would require a great deal of time and would cause 
clergymen, refusing to recognise the moral right of non- 2 8F¢at deal of trouble and dissension. And for what 
Anglicans to decide such questions for them, do in fact practical purpose ? To satisfy a desire for tidy logic. 
use forms of service which are illegal. This surely is one case where the sensible course is to 
forget logic and to leave alone, for as long as possible, 
* a state of affairs which, however indefensible in reason, 
works in practice without doing much harm to anyone. 
This is an impressive list of complaints, from both To this conclusion, however, a footnote should be 
sides of the fence, to bring against the establishment.  @Prended. The Commission that was appointed in 1949 
I: is when one begins to contemplate the practical con- by the Church Assembly included in its report the 
sequences of disestablishment that the doubts begin following wise sentence : 
to mount up. Many people—not only churchgoers and, A point might be reached in a growing alienation of 
among the churchgoers, not only Anglicans—are afraid the English people from the beliefs and practices of the 
that a formal break would be interpreted; however Church when the ill-feeling resulting from * establish- 
wrongly, as a repudiation by the state of its formal ment” would outweigh its benefits. 
al:gnment with Christian values. Even in the outward It does not take second sight to see that a time of 
forms of tradition there would be much to lose. Would _ troubles is approaching over the subject of divorce— 
the Sovereign then have to be crowned by a com- _ that it may, indeed, begin with the publication in two 
mittee ? Nor is there much practical possibility in the months’ time of the report of the Royal Commission 
suggestion, which is sometimes heard, that the Church on Divorce. Public opinion seems to be moving; 
of England should be put in the halfway position of | wrongly or rightly, towards a widening of the grounds 
the Church of Scotland, which is the official church __ for divorce and the removal of the stigma attaching to It. 
north of the Border, but can hardly be said to be estab- Simultaneously the Church seems to be moving, rightly 
lished in the Anglican sense, since it is free both in _ or wrongly, in the opposite direction. This often scems 
appointments and in doctrinal matters and almost the to be a divergence, not so much between Anglicans 
only remaining link with the crown is the annual and non-Anglicans as between clergy and laity. If 
appointment of a commissioner to preside over the continues to widen, politicians may be compelled 
General Assembly. It is highly unlikely that Parlia-_ take disestablishment seriously. 
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Britain and Europe’s “Third Chance ” 


N this side of the Channel, it is too often assumed 
O that the drive for a United States of Europe went 
down when the European Defence Community foun- 
dered on the rocks of French politics and that the 
spasmodic flares ignited by M. Monnet are little more 
than distress signals. The Messina conference of the 
Six (that is, of the member countries of the Coal and 
Steel Community) early in the summer was reported 
in the press briefly and with scepticism, the Noordwijk 
conference this autumn more briefly and with increased 
scepticism. The technical work of the committees that 
have been meeting in Brussels under M. Spaak’s direc- 
tion has gone almost unnoticed. 

For a time, a few inches on inside pages of the news- 
papers was probably not a bad estimate of the 
importance of the subject. But since the end of the 
summer there has come a change in the strength 
and the sophistication with which the political 
“Europeans” are once again mobilising for action ; 
and unless a better understanding of what is happen- 
ing seeps into the British consciousness, judgments, 
and perhaps costly judgments, will be based on mis- 
conceptions and miscalculations. The policy of “ mak- 
ing Europe” unites parties in the Benelux countries 
and cleaves them down the middle in France, but in 
all six countries it has reality and meaning. The nature 
of British association with the European communities, 
actual or potential, is not easy to work out on a mutu- 
ally satisfactory basis. But it is made more difficult 
by the fact that economic action and political objective 
are difficult to disentangle in all proposals that sail under 
the “ European ” flag. And the difficulty is made worse 
when, as apparently happened in Brussels last week, 
the British Government tries to simplify consideration 
of the economic problems by ignoring the political 
overtones. 

About a fortnight ago, the technical committees that 
have been ing the problems of establishing a 
common market of common action in atomic 
energy, conventional energy, and transport, completed 
their reports. On some subjects an agreed conclusion 
was reached; on some, seven different conclu- 
sions ; on othe. none. But two things emerge 
with unmistakable clarity. The first is that there is 
strong support on the continent for a thorough- 
going atomic energy community, “Euratom” ; 
the second, that there is genuine belief in 
the desirability and in the practical possibility of 
establishing, within the next ten to fifteen years, a 
European common market free from tariffs, quotas and 
other impediments to the exchange of goods within 
the area. There is also considerable opposition to both 
Views ; to the first principally in Germany, to the second 
principally in France. And there are many problems 
that have only begun to be explored, such as the 


relationship between a,common market and monetary 
and fiscal policy, and the implications of the thinness 
of the line that separates an atomic power plant from 
the atomic bomb, 

But these two projects, “ Euratom” and a sencial 
common market, are now, unmistakably, propositions 
that will not die from inanition. During the next few 
weeks M. Spaak, with two or three experts (but without, 
and deliberately so, British or OEEC participation) 
will prepare a briefer report that can be placed before 
ministers. M. Spaak and his colleagues will have the 
technical reports on which to draw, but they are in no 
way bound by them, ‘and, especially in regard to the 
less precisely formulated plan for a common market, 
will themselves seek solutions to some of the thornier 
problems, like agriculture. They will try to find not 
only answers to unresolved technical questions but also 
ways of bringing opposing views nearer together and, 
it is to be assumed, nearer to the Benelux objectives 
of a true common market and an atomic community 
with real powers. 


* 


Those who are most deeply committed -to the 
“ European ” approach have now begun to refer to these 
two new proposals as the “third chance” to “ build 
Europe,” a “ Europe” which will end the temptation 
for the Germans to look East. Although in the Bene- 
lux mind the common market and “ Euratom ” go hand 
in hand, the institutional implications of the common 
market are, at present, more tentative and less far- 
reaching than those in the atomic energy field. For 
psychological reasons the “ $upra-national” solution 
now masquerades under various pseudonyms and the 
emphasis is still on “tasks to be done” rather than 
institutions to be established. But the kind of commen 
action in the field of atomic energy which the experts 
from all the community countries, except Germany, 
feel to be required, points inescapably to an organisation 
with wider powers than has yet been proposed—in 
any field. Briefly, the majority view is that “ Euratom” 
should develop and control certain key plants, in par- 
ticular separation plants for the production of enriched 
uranium, both because of the vast investment required 
and on grounds of security; should authorise and 
co-ordinate all research carried out within the com- 
munity ; and should ensure that there was both non- 
discrimination and free trade throughout the community 
in atomic energy equipment and equal access to 
fissionable material. In addition, there is considerable 
feeling that “ Euratom ” should be the sole supplier of 
fissionable material to industry afid scientific establish- 
ments throughout the community. 

Underlying this concept of “ Euratom” there are at 
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least three considerations, only one of which is the 
obvious advantage to be gained from co-operative and 
rational development of a new industry requiring very 
large investment. More important is the fact that a 
complete atomic energy programme is felt by the com- 
munity countries to be an essential attribute of power 
in the modern world ; and for this reason, rather than 
for primarily economic reasons, there is an unwilling- 
ness: to rely on the United Kingdom or the United 
States for atomic fuel. Finally, although at the moment 
only the Americans, the Russians and the British can 
produce enriched uranium, science on the continent 
will not stand still. In time, enriched uranium will be 
produced in Germany, and there are strong security 
arguments, particularly in the minds of the French 
and the Benelux countries, for having this production 
under international control. 

It was against this background that the Europeans 
listened to the British statement at the conclusion of 
the work of the technical committees in Brussels. Not 
unreasonably, the British representative pointed out 
that it was difficult to formulate a position on a project 
that was still imprecise in important respects, that there 
was the work of other organisations, particularly the 
OEEC, to be considered,: and that it was desirable to 
avoid overlapping. It was a statement which, when 
drafted in Whitehall, no doubt seemed reasonable and 
non-controversial. But in the politically charged atmos- 
phere of the conference room on the rue Belliard in 
Brussels, its impact was that of the wettest of blankets. 

There had been no illusion on the continent that the 
British would join “ Euratom ” or even the less “ supra- 
national”? common market, but there had been con- 
siderable hope that practicable and close means of 
association could be found. Now, however, some 
already argue that the British have made up their minds 
(which they have not) both as to what is good for 
themselves and as to what is good for the Europeans, 
and that the British should therefore be excluded from 
further discussions if real progress is to be made. 
There is considerable feeling that once something new 
has been agreed, it will be time enough to seek British 
association, an attitude which is inevitable if the British 
Government waits for all the answers to be found before 
giving any real indication of its views. Unless the 
British Government will say what it will do, not simply 
what it will not do, a time may soon come when it will 
find that it has missed a bus that it will wish that it had 
caught. ‘ 

Against this background of new stirrings among the 
Six and disquiet at the coolness of the British attitude, 
the Council of Association betweer Britain and the Coal 
and Steel Community held its inaugural session on 
Thursday and Friday.. Many expect the Council of 
Association to provide the real test of British intentions. 
However, at the first meeting of any new body no one 
need despair if rhetoric and “ housekeeping details ” 
pre-empt the agenda. The real test of the importance 
of the relationship will come as the newly established 
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joint committees on coal, steel and market questions 
get down to specific problems. The economic questions 
that face the Community and Britain are not what they 
were three years ago when the intention of establishing 
an “intimate and enduring association” was first 
announced. The United Kingdom has shifted from 
the position of a coal exporter to that of a marginal net 
importer. There is no longer any talk of a surplus of 
steel capacity. Now, if ever, the time is ripe not only 
for painless studies of “ matters of common interest ” 
but for a common coal policy, for a new look at the 
steel tariff, for action which will give content to fine 
phrases and promise that an “intimate and enduring 
association ” shall be a relationship that matters. Failure 
in-this attempt would not perhaps make a great deal 
of difference to the British coal and steel industries. But 
it might do a great deal of harm to the wider relation- 
ship between Britain and its nearest neighbours. 


Royal Matrimony 


Some weeks ago an article appeared in the columns 
of a powerful contemporary, denouncing in no measured 
terms a matrimonial alliance which the writer assumed 
to be contemplated by our Royal Family. Some attention 
was excited ; but we did not at that time feel ourselves 
called upon to enter into the subject. Arguments so 
preposterous, urged in a tone so unbecoming, could 
hardly fail to carry their own refutation in the judgment 
of all temperate and thinking men. Since, however, the 
subject has aroused considerable interest, and we think 
been very much misunderstood, it may not be amiss to 
say a few words upon its real character and bearing. In 
the first place, let it be remembered what is the position 
of our Royal Family. Their matrimonial choice is more 
circumscribed than that of any Royal House in Europe. 
Marriage with a subject is out of the question. Marriage 
with a Catholic Prince is interdicted. And since almost 
all the Continental Courts are Catholic, the Princes and 
Princesses of England are compelled to select their partners 
among the Royal Families of Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, or 
the petty States of Germany. To the latter, hitherto, they 
have been almost entirely restricted. . . . Yet no sooner is 
a suspicion suggested of an intention to emancipate them- 
selves from this mischievous restriction, than a journal 
which has generally shown better taste and sounder judg- 
ment raises its voice in clamorous denunciation, and a 
degree of alarm is excited in the country for which it would 
be difficult to,assign any reasonable ground. . . . That 
Prussia is at present unfriendly to us is very true. As true is 
it that this unfriendliness is the sentiment of the Court, and 
of the Court alone. It is not the sentiment of the people : 
it is known not to be the sentiment of the heir-presumptive 
to the throne, the father of the presumed bridegroom-clect 
of the Princess Royal. . . . We deprecate in the name of 
prudence, of decency, of justice, the idea that Royal 
marriages are to be made mere matters of State conveni- 
ence. We regret the intemperate and unseemly language 
in which the leading journal thought fit to lecture our 
gracious Sovereign on her domestic as well as her political 
duties. But we say confidently that it would be difficult , 
for the objectors to select, on grounds of policy, a fitter 
union for the Princess Royal than that which they have 
assailed in terms so violent and indecorous. 


The Economist 


November 17, 1855 
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Parkinson’s Law 


The report of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service was published on Thursday afternoon. Time has 
not permitted any comment in this week's issue of The Economist on the contents of the Report. But the startling 
discovery enunciated by a correspondent in the following article is certainly relevant to what should have been in it. 


T is a commonplace observation that work expands 
so as to fill the time available for it8 completion. 
Thus, an elderly lady of leisure can spend the entire day 
in writing and despatching a postcard to her niece at 
Bognor Regis. An hour will be spent in finding the 
postcard, another in hunting for spectacles, half-an- 
hour in a search for the address, an hour and a quarter 
in composition, and twenty minutes in deciding whether 
or not to take an umbrella when going to the pillar-box 
in the next street. The total effort which would occupy 
a busy man for three minutes all told may in this fashion 
leave another person prostrate after a day of doubt, 
anxiety and toil. 

Granted that work (and especially paper work) is 
thus elastic in its demands on time, it is manifest that 
there need be little or no relationship between the work 
tc be done and the size of the staff to which it may be 
assigned. Before the discovery of a new scientific law— 
herewith presented to the public for the first time, and 
to be called Parkinson’s Law* — there has, however, 
been insufficient recognition of the implications of this 
fact in the field of public administration. Politicians and 
taxpayers have assumed (with occasional phases of 
doubt) that a rising total in the number of civil servants 
must reflect a growing volume of work to be done. 
Cynics, in questioning this belief, have imagined that 
the multiplication of officials must have left some of 
them idle or all of them able to work for shorter hours. 
But this is a matter in which faith and doubt seem 
equally misplaced. The fact is that the number of the 
officials and the quantity of the work to be done are not 
related to each other at all. The rise in the total of those 
| employed is governed by Parkinson’s Law, and would 
be much the same whether the volume of the work were 
() increase, diminish or even disappear. The import- 
ance of Parkinson’s Law lies in the fact that it is a law 
of growth based upon an analysis of the factors by which 
that growth is controlled. 

The validity of this recently discovered law must rest 
mainly on statistical proofs, which will follow. Of more 
interest to the general reader is the explanation of the 
factors that underlie the general tendency to which 
this law gives definition. Omitting technicalities (which 
are numerous) we may distinguish, at the outset, two 
motive forces, They can be represented for the present 
purpose by two almost axiomatic statements, thus: 

Factor I.—An official wants to multiply subordin- 
ates, not rivals ; and 
Factor II.—Officials make work for each other. 
We must now examine these motive forces in turn. 


a 


*Why ? Why not ?—Editor. 





The Law of Multiplication of Subordinates 


To comprehend Factor I, we must. picture a civil 
servant called A who finds himself overworked. 
Whether this overwork is real or imaginary is 
immaterial ; but we should observe, in passing, that A’s 
sensation (or illusion) might easily result from his own 
decreasing energy—a normal symptom of middle-age. 
For this real or imagined overwork there are, broadly 
speaking, three possible remedies 

(1) He may resign. 
(2) He may ask to halve the work with a colleague 

called B. 

(3) He may demand the assistance of two sub- 

ordinates, to be called C and D. 

There is probably no instance in civil service history of 
A choosing any but the third alternative. By resignation 
he would lose his pension rights. By having B appointed, 
on his own level in the hierarchy, he would merely bring 
in a rival for promotion to W’s vacancy when W (at long 
last) retires. So A would rather have C and D, junior 
men, below him. They will add to his consequence ; 
and, by dividing the work into two categories, as be- 
tween C and D, he will have the merit of being the onl 

man who comprehends them both. 7 

It is essential to realise, at this point, that C and D 
are, as it were, inseparable. To appoint C alone would 
have been impossible. Why ? Because C, if by himself, 
would divide the work with A and so assume almost the 
equal status which has been refused in the fitst instance 
to B; a status the more emphasised if C is A’s only 
possible successor. Subordinates must thus number 
two or more, each being kept in order by fear of the 
other’s promotion. When C complains in turn of being 
overworked (as he certainly will) A will, with the con- 
currence of C, advise the appointment of two assistants 
to help C. But he can then avert internal friction_only 
by advising the appointment of two more assistants to 
help D, whose position is much the same. With this 
recruitment of E, F, G and H, the promotion of A is 
now practically certain. 


The Law of Multiplication of Work 


Seven officials are now doing what one did before. 
This is where Factor II comes into operation. For 
these seven make so much work for each other that all 
are fully occupied and A is actually working harder 
than ever. An incoming document may well come 
before each of them in turn. Official E decides that it 
falls within the province of F, who places a draft reply 
before C, who amends it drastically before consulting 
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D, who asks G to deal with it. But G goes on leave 
at this point, handing the file over to H, who drafts a 
minute, which is signed by D and returned to C, who 
revises his draft accordingly and lays the new version 
before A. 

What does A do ? He would have every excuse for 
signing the thing unread, for he has many other matters 
on his mind. Knowing now that he is to succeed W 
next year, he has to decide whether C or D should 
succeed to his own office. He had to agree to G going 
on leaye, although not yet strictly entitled to it. He is 
worried whether H should not have gone instead, for 
reasons of health. He has looked pale recently—partly 
but not solely because of his domestic troubles. Then 
there is the business of F’s special increment of salary 
for the period of the conference, and E’s application for 
transfer to the Ministry of Pensions. A has heard that 
D is in love with a married typist and that G and F are 
no longer on speaking terms—no one seems to know 
why. So A might be tempted to sign C’s draft and have 
done with it. 

But A is a conscientious man. Beset as he is with 
problems created by his colleagues for themselves and 
for him—created by the mere fact of these officials’ 
existence—he is not the man to shirk his duty. He reads 
through the draft with care, deletes the fussy para- 
graphs added by C and H and restores the thing back 
to the form preferred in the first instance by the able 
(if quarrelsome) F. He corrects the English—none of 
these young men can write grammatically—and finally 
produces the same reply he would have written if 
officials C to H had never been born. Far more people 
have taken far longer to produce the same result. No 
one has been idle. All have done their best. And it is 
late in the evening before A finally quits his office and 
begins the return journey to Ealing. The last of the 
office lights are being turned off in the gathering dusk 
which marks the end of another day’s administrative 
toil. Among the last to leave, A reflects, with bowed 
shoulders and a wry smile, that late hours, like grey 
hairs, are among the penalties of success. 


The Scientific Proofs 


From this description of the factors at work the 
student of political science will recognise that adminis- 
trators are more or less bound to multiply. Nothing 
has yet been said, however, about the period of time 
likely to elapse between the date of A’s appointment 
and the date from which we can calculate the pension- 
able service of H. Vast masses of statistical evidence 
have been collected and it is from a study of this data 
that Parkinson’s Law has been deduced. Space will 
not allow of detailed analysis, but research began in the 
British Navy Estimates. These were chosen because the 
Admiralty’s responsibilities are more easily measurable 
than those of (say) the Board of Trade. 

The accompanying table is derived from Admiralty 
statistics for 1914 and 1928. The criticism voiced at 
the tive centred on the comparison between the sharp 
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fall in numbers of those available for fighting and the 
sharp rise in those available only for administration, 
the creation, it was said, of “a magnificent Navy on 
land.” But that comparison is not to the present pur- 
pose. What we have to note is that the 2,000 Admiralty 
officials of 1914 had become the 3,569 of 1928 ; and 
that this growth was unrelated to any possible increase 
in their work. The Navy during that period had dimin- 
ished, in point of fact, by a third in men and two-thirds 
in ships. Nor, from 1922 onwards, was its strength even 
expected to increase, for its total of ships (unlike its 


ADMIRALTY STATISTICS 


| Percentage 
Increase or 
Decrease 


1928 


Capital ships in commission. . | | 20 | — 67-74 

Officers and men in Royal | 
Navy 

Dockyard workers 

Dockyard officials and clerks 

Admiralty officials 


100,000 31-50 
62,439 L 9-54 
4,558 L 40-28 
3,569 + 78°45 


total of officials) was limited by the Washington Naval 
Agreement of that year. Yet in these circumstances we 
had a 78.45 per cent increase in Admiralty officials over 
a period of fourteen years ; an average increase of 5.6 
per cent a year on the earlier total. In fact, as we shall 
see, the rate of increase was not as regular as that. All 
we have to consider, at this stage, is the percentage 
rise over a given period, 


bi 


Can this rise in the total number of civil servants be 
accounted for except on the assumption that such a total 
must always rise by a law governing its growth? It 
might be urged, at this point, that the period under dis- 
cussion was jone of rapid development in naval tech- 
nique. The use of the flying machine was no longer 
confined to the eccentric. Submarines were toletated 
if not approved. Engineer officers were beginning to be 
regarded as almost human. In so revolutionary an age 
we might expect that storekeepers would have more 
elaborate inventories to compile. We might not wonder 
to see more draughtsmen on the pay-roll, more 
designers, more technicians and scientists. But these, 
the dockyard officials, increased only by 40 per cent 
in number, while the men of Whitehall increased 
by nearly 80 per cent. For every new foreman of 
electrical engineer at Portsmouth there had to be two 
more‘“clerks at Charing Cross. From this we might be 
tempted to conclude, provisionally, that the rate of 
increase in administrative staff is likely to be double that 
of the technical staff at a time when the actually useful 
strength (in this case, of seamen) is being reduced by 
31.5 per cent. It has been proved, however, statistically, 
that this last percentage is irrelevant. The officials 
would have multiplied at the same rate had there been 
no actual seamen at all. 
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It would be interesting to follow the further progress 
by which the 8,118 Admiralty staff of 1935 came to 
number 33,788 by 1954. But the staff of the Colonial 
Office affords a better field of study during a period of 
Imperial decline. The relevant statistics are set down 
below. Before showing what the rate of increase is, we 
must observe that the extent of this department’s 
responsibilities was far from constant during these 
twenty years. The colonial territories were not much 
altered in area or population between 1935 and 1939. 
They were considerably diminished by 1943, certain 
areas being in enemy hands. They were increased again 
in 1947, but have since then shrunk steadily from year 
to year as successive colonies achieve self-government. 


COLONIAL OFFICE OFFICIALS 


193% | 1939 : 1943 | 1947 | 1954 


372 450 | 817 | 1139 | 1661 


It would be rational, prior to the discovery of Parkin- 
son’s Law, to suppose that these changes in the scope 
of Empire would be reflected in the size of its central 
administration. But a glance at the figures shows that 
the staff totals represent automatic stages in an inevit- 
able increase. And this increase, while related to that 
observed in other departments, has nothing to do with 
the size—or even'the existence—of the Empire. What 
are the percentages of increase? We must ignore, for 
this purpose, the rapid increase in staff which accom- 
panied the diminution of responsibility during World 
War II. We should note rather the peacetime rates of 
increase ; Over 5.24 per cent between 1935 and 1939, 
and 6.55 per cent between 1947 and 1954. This gives 
an average increase of 5.89 per cent each year, a per- 
centage markedly similar to that already found in the 
Admiralty staff increase between 1914 and 1928. 


* 


Further and detailed statistical analysis of depart- 
mental staffs would be inappropriate in such an article 
as this. It is hoped, however, to reach a tentative con- 
clusion regarding the time likely to elapse between a 
given official’s first appointment and the later appoint- 
ment of his two or more assistants. Dealing with the 
problem of pure staff accumulation, all the researches 
so far completed point to an average increase of about 
5i per cent per year. This fact established, it now 
becomes possible to state Parkinson’s Law in mathe- 
matical form, thus: 

In any public administrative department not actually at 


war the staff increase may be expected to follow this 
formula: 


i ete 


n 


Where k is the number of staff seeking promotion 
through the appointment of subordinates ; p represents 
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the difference between the ages of appointment and retire- 
ment ; m is the number of man-hours devoted to answer- 
ing minutes within the department ; and n is the number 
of effective units being administered. Then x will be the 
number of new staff required each year. 


Mathematicians will, of course, realise that to find the 
percentage increase they must multiply x by 100 and 
divide by the total of the previous year, thus: 


100 2k" + p) oy 
yn 


where y represents the total original staff. And this figure 
will invariably prove to be between 5.17 per cent and 6.56 
per cent, irrespective of any variation in the amount of 
work (if any) to be done. 


The discovery of this formula and of the general prin- 
ciples upon which it is based has, of course, no emotive 
value. No attempt has been made to inquire whether 
departments ought to grow in size. Those who hold 
that this growth is essential to gain full employment are 
fully efititled to their opinion. Those who doubt the 
stability of an economy based upon reading each other’s 
minutes are equally entitled to theirs. Parkinson’s Law 
is a purely scientific discovery, inapplicable except in 
theory to the politics of the day. It is not the business 
of the botanist to eradicate the weeds. Enough for him 
if he can tell us just how fast they grow. 


The Eeonomist Diary 
Areference book for thedesk: 


For the man who seems to have everything he 
could want, The Economist Diary is the ideal 
present. The appointments and memoranda section 
is designed to meet the needs of the busy man and 
in addition there are 72 pages of facts and figures, 
which together form a complete reference book. 


The reference material covers a wide range ol 
subjects, including elections, national income, 
banking, taxation, crime, manpower, commodities, 
and a special section giving the basic facts on 47 


principal countries in the world. 


The volume is bound in red leather and measures 
10 in. by 8 in. Price (U.K. only): 41/- including 
postage and purchase tax. Overseas prices vary 
widely ; a schedule wil) be sent on request. Full 
details of The Economist Diary are given in an 
illustrated pamphlet available from : 


Diary Department, The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street. St. James’s London, S.7.1. 
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Notes of the 


A Small Stir in Palestine 


6x INCE the Arab-Israel quarrel was hardening into per- 

manence, I thought the time had come to shake the 
kaleidoscope ; exactly what new pattern I was expecting, I 
cannot say.” These are not the Prime Minister’s own words, 
but they give the gist of his rather lame answers to the 
questioners in the House of Commons who have wanted 
to know what he meant by his Guildhall speech that advo- 
cated “ trying again” as between Egypt and Israel. 


To the ears of lovers of compromise, such as the British, 
what he originally said sounded well enough, though it was 
not new. He repeated the offer he had himself made in 
April, and Mr Dulles made in September, to guarantee a 
frontier provided that the adversaries would agree on a 
line. This week President Eisenhower has also repeated 
his promise that the United States will join a treaty to 
preserve any boundaries accepted by both Israel and its 
neighbours. As it was in the beginning and is now, the 
proviso is the rub. Sir Anthony therefore added the sentence 
that has set tongues wagging all over the Middle East. He 
said that the line must be a compromise between that of pre- 
sent Arab desires (at which point he mentioned the zigzag 
partition line fixed by the United Nations in 1947) and 
that won by Jewish arms (which is the armistice line of 
1949). But Semites are uncompromising, and since both 
Jew and Arab belong to the race the Eden idea was doomed 
to be shouted down by one of them, if not both. The Israelis 
have understandably shouted the loudest, declaring that the 
1947 United Nations rulings are dead, in view of the sub- 
sequent war. Among: the Arabs, there was cautious satis- 
faction at mention of that lost cause, the 1947 line, on 
the lips of a western statesman. Nevertheless, at the current 
Arab League meeting, Syria and even Jordan were, perhaps 
from force of habit, in favour of rejecting the Eden idea, and 
it was Colonel Nasser who advocated seizing any chance of 
territorial settlement. (Some of his reasons for thinking 
thus are set out in an article on page 664, describing the 
benefits that Egypt will derive from the High Dam project.) 


* 


No doubt, a diplomat of Sir Anthony’s experience had 
weighed the effect on foreign ears of any mention of 1947, 
and perhaps his main purpose was simply to stir Arab minds 
to reflect on the possibility of negotiation with Israel. But 
against the point he thus scored must be offset two ill effects 
of his speech. One is the inevitable stirring of alarm, wrath 
and obduracy in Israel. The other arises from the context 
in which his suggestion was made, for it immediately 
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followed a passage condemning Russia’s intrusion into the 
Middle East. In many Arab eyes, this amounts to an admis- 
sion that they have but to glance towards Moscow, and 
western titbits follow. 


Frozen Postures in Cyprus 


ITH the return to Cyprus of Sir John Harding from 
London and of Archbishop Makarios from Athens, 

a fresh attempt to settle the future of the troubled island 
may be at hand. With the best will in the world, however, 
it is not possible to rate the chances of success as high. 
The new Greek Government, led by Mr Karamanlis, is 
naturally anxious to get the matter out of the way before 
it goes to the polls next April; but with Greek public 
opinion inflamed, it can hardly consider any compromise. 
Archbishop Makarios has already made a considerable 
concession ; he has offered to co-operate in introducing 
self-government if Britain will acknowledge the principle 


-of self-determination, and he does not insist on a definite 


date for its introduction. It is unlikely that he could go 
any further, even if he wanted to, without losing ground 
to the Communists and to the more extreme nationalists 
led by the Bishop of Kyrenia. The British Government 
has, it seems, convinced itself that for reasons of prestige 
and strategy (which militarily may be perfectly sound) it 
must retain sovereignty over the island indefinitely ; and 
it must also reckon with the apparently adamantine hostility 
of the Turks to Greek sovereignty over Cyprus. 

Thus Cyprus has become the scene of an unhappy drama 
in which most of the principal characters are afraid to move 
for fear of being stabbed in the back. The only hopeful 
trend is provided by Sir John Harding’s energetic efforts 
to stop the rot in the island. He has removed the ridiculous 
barrier between Governor and Ethnarch. He is improv- 
ing the police and security services so that terrorism can be 
more effectively tackled. And,he has evidently ; crsuaded 
the Government to press ahead with economic development 
plans. All these measures are fine for a holding ope:ation ; 
but a holding operation is hardly enough. 


Sheep and Goats at Uno’s Door 


\ 


ys 


ey United Nations General Assembly will sho:t!y be 


making its annual attempt to break the cig'!-yeal 
deadlock over the admission of new members. This week 
the Canadians have taken the imitiative in tab!ng ¢ 
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draft resolution calling on the Security Council to admit 
eighteen new members ranging from such obvious and 
desirable candidates as Italy, Austria, Japan and Ceylon, 
to five Soviet satellites with decidedly dubious qualifica- 
tions—especially Outer Mongolia. 


This mixed bag has had a mixed, but not entirely dis- 
souraging, reception. The British are prepared to put up 
with it (even with Outer Mongolia) for the sake of ending 
the deadlock, but the French are unwilling to accept an 
arrangement that would considerably swell the “ anti- 
colonial ” chorus in the Assembly. The Russians seem to 
be agreeable provided that they can be quite certain that 
all their candidates get home; and this is not easy to 
guarantee since even if the doubtful starters are spared 
the veto they might easily fail to muster the necessary 
majority in the Assembly or even seven affirmative votes 
in the Security Council. Moreover the Americans seem 
able to stomach all the candidates except Outer Mongolia ; 
and this exercise in straining at a gnat while swallowing a 
camel may wreck the whole plan. 


Of course any sort of “ package deal” over new members 
is objectionable ; it goes much against the grain that the 
admission of, say, Italy, should be made dependent on 
that of, say, Outer Mongolia. But although in theory 
admissions should be by merit only, it is not so easy to 
stick rigidly to this when the merits of a good many present 
members are far from clear. Moreover, the United Nations 
stands to gain much more from the inclusion of such 
countries as Italy and Japan than it does from the exclu- 
sion of a few Soviet satellites. If the sheep and the goats 
now waiting outside the door are inseparable—and it is 
unrealistic to pretend that they are not—then it is worth 
while to let in some goats for the sake of the sheep. 


Hanging On 


Ra inside and- outside Parliament strong moves are 
afoot to abolish, or at least suspend, the death penalty. 


|Last week, the recently formed national campaign for 


abolition held its first public, and, as it turned out, crowded, 
meeting. This week Mr Silverman got permission to 
introduce an abolition Bill under the ten-minute rule. 
Other members are putting their signatures to a motion 
in favour of suspension for an experimental period 
of five years. Unfortunately, neither of these steps is 
likely to succeed. An obdurate Home Office and an—on 
this point—apparently blindly emotional Conservative 
majority stand in the way. 

The Home Office has just made its view quite clear. 
Two years after the publication’ of the Gowers Com- 
mission’s report, which had to wait fifteen months before 
\\ was debated in the House of Commons, the Government 
announced last week that virtually no action is being taken. 
Ia a few minor administrative matters the commission’s 
recommendations are being followed: the posting of the 
notice of execution on the prison gates may be stopped ; a 
Psychiatrist appointed by the Prison Commissioners from 
outside the prison service now examines any murder 
Suspect whose mental state is in doubt ; and the condemned 
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cell is presumably being made more comfortable. 

But the Government is not only rejecting the com- 
mission’s most controversial proposals: that the jury 
should decide whether a convicted murderer be sentenced 
to death or imprisoned for life ; and that the age limit 
for liability to the death penalty should be raised from 
18 to 21—on which the commission itself was narrowly 
divided. It is also retaining, without revision, the hundred 
and ten year-old McNaghten ryles prescribing the grounds 
for a successful defence of insanity—with the result that 
ak: their anomalies will be perpetuated. Again, the Govern- 
ment is shelving indefinitely any decision on the recom- 
mendation that the doctrine of constructive malice (which, 
strictly, makes it murder if a person kills another uninten- 
tionally when committing a felony or resisting arrest) 
should be abolished, though this recommendation had the 
approval of the Lord Chief Justice among other judges ; 
it is also shelving the proposal to remove from the scope of 
murder a survivor of a genuine suicide pact. Action on 
these lines would not satisfy the abolitionists, but at least it 
would show that the Home Office wishes to make the law 
more progressive and humane without compromising public 
safety. Mr Lloyd George’s deplorable announcement last 
week confirms the growing fear that his is now the most 
reactionary department of state. 


Labour in the Lords 


AVING abolished the League of Youth in the constitu- 
H encies, the Labour party is continuing with its League 
of Old Age in the House of Lords. Lord Jowitt, a states- 
man of some authority, but at 70 a visibly fading force, 
has retired from the party leadership there. He is succeeded 
ty Lord Alexander of Hillsborough, who is exactly Lord 
Jowitt’s age. It has been suggested that he may 
merely be keeping the seat warm for the arrival of 
a certain Lord Limehouse of Cherry Cottage. This 
rumour, however, seems to stem merely from a distant 
remark of Mr Attlee’s, which may have been only a joke. 
In any case, it should not be allowed to obscure the main 
problem. It is a sad constitutional situation when any party 
in any House is left ticking over in avid expectation of the 
possible arrival of a new leader aged 72. 

Something must clearly be done to strengthen the Labour 
peers. At present there are 56 of them. They have 
received no new recruits for the last four years ; and, unless 
some special measures are taken, they cannot receive any 
for another four at least. One remedy would be for Sir 
Anthony Eden to agree to the creation of a batch of, say, 
20 new Labour peers recommended by Mr Attlee. This 
would be easy, but mistaken. What is obviously needed 
is a complete reform of the composition of the Lords, with 
only a limited number of hereditary peers attending and 
a big infusion of new members (there is no real reason why 
they. should have to be peers even for life—since Mr Attlee 
has been a Lord of the Treasury why should he not, as 
plain Mr Attlee, be a Lord of Parliament ?). A preliminary 
step towards reform is now being taken by the committee 


that is investigating whether the House has the power to 
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limit the attendance of hereditary peers ; but, even when the 
committee reports, the matter may not be treated with 
much urgency. | 

Lord Salisbury constantly harps on this problem, but 
few of his cabinet colleagues seem to share his appreciation 
of its importance. They may be daunted by the fact that, 
even if Mr Attlee takes a peerage, Labour MPs are not likely 
to co-operate in reforming a House which many of them 
still regard with snobbish suspicion. This is all the more 
reason for the Government to push through a sensible 
reform in the relatively tranquil early years of this Parlia- 
ment. The sight of Lord Alexander leading the Opposition 
peers will have been useful if it convinces the Cabinet that 
the need for reform is now quite urgent. 


Rings and the Lawyers 


HE Association of British Chambers of Commerce has 
rE become the second of the business organisations to 
publish its memorandum to the Board of Trade about forth- 
coming monopolies legislation. It recognises that some 
attempt must be made to define to the new arbitrating 
authority what is and what is not “ in the public interest ” ; 
and it recommends a procedure for hurrying hearings along 
fairly similar to that which Mr Thorneycroft would be wise 
to adopt. But, after that, its virtues end. The Chambers’ 
pleas for caution, for no presumption of guilt, and for as 
many lawyers as possible to befuddle the issue are in the 
familiar and unregenerate business tradition ; and what may 
be called their “ scarecrow recommendation ”—that any law 
that applies to trade associations should apply to trade unions 
as well—is too obviously designed as a debating point to 
scare Mr Thorneycroft away from any forthright action. 

It_is unlikely that Mr Thorneycroft will be scared ; 
indeed, this week’s news that he has forced the Federation 
of Calico Printers to desist from its worst restrictive 
practices suggests that he is in good fighting trim. But he 
still seems likely to make the body that hears claims for 
exemptions from any wider bans on restrictive practices far 
too legalistic—and totally unrepresentative of those who 
might be able to judge the public interest on economic 
grounds. 

There may be a reason for this. It is commonly sup- 
posed that one of the heroes in helping Mr Thorneycroft to 
push his liberal schemes thus far through a ‘Conservative 
Government has been the Lord Chancellor, and the Lord 
Chancellor may not realise that lawyers have often passed 
singularly unfortunate judgments on economic matters. 
(indeed, he may not accept that lawyers ever pass unfor- 
tunate judgments on anything at all.) Be that as it may, the 
rumours that have been given publicity this week are that 
the method of hearing appeals for exemption may be for 
certain High Court judges to specialise on monopolies work, 
as others do on patent or company law ; and it has been 
reported that there will be a right of appeal from their 
rulings. It needs to be emphasised again that either of these 
decisions—to rely exclusively on lawyers in deciding who 
should be allowed to continue restrictive practices, and 
to give disgruntled trade associations two rights of appeal 
instead of one—would be blights on what otherwise seems to 


be a brave emerging story. Is it really too late to avoid them? 
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Anti-Coup in Brazil 





NEw word has been added to the complex vocabulary 
Ac Latin American politics: the “ anti-coup.” Accord. 
ing to General Teixeira Lott, his seizure of power in 
Brazil last week was intended simply to prevent a “ real 
coup.” General» Lott has promised that the interim 
government of Sr Nereu Ramos, set up by the Chamber of 
Deputies at the suggestion of the army, will hold office 
until the inauguration on January 31st of the president. 
elect, Sr Juscelino Kubitschek, and of his vice president, 
Sr Jodo Goulart. There have long been rumours that 
certain army units, concentrated in the region of Sio Paulo 
and inspired by members of the senior staff college, were 
preparing to prevent Sr Kubitschek’s assumption of office. 
Conservatives throughout Brazil tend to suspect the presi- 
dent-elect as an heir of the populist Vargas regime and see 
in Sr Goulart a Brazilian apostle of Peronismo. The act- 
ing president, Sr Carlos Luz, had even gone so far as to 
endorse tacitly a colonel who had called for a coup. On 
learning of this, General Lott resigned as Minister of War 
and seized power. 

A cynic might argue that General Lott, himself a con- 
servative and a man of ambition, would not have taken the 
risk of a major clash between various factions in the army 
only to hand over power to Sr Kubitschek and Sr Goulart 
in January. And the general’s assertion that the legislature 
had been called into special session to resolve the present 
difficulties suggests that the interim government may last 
longer than expected. But it would be over hasty to con- 
clude, on present evidence, that General Lott has dissimu- 
lated the real purpose of his action or that Sr Kubitschek 
and the 2,800,000 Brazilians who voted for him will be 
cheated out of their rights. 

General Lott’s action may, im fact, turn out to be yet 
another example of the special role of the army in Brazilian 
life: this role involves both the suppression of anti-demo- 
cratic elements and the maintenance of stability and con- 
stitutional processes even when the latter produce results 
to which many liberals are hostile. An important indication 
of the way things are moving will be whether or not Sr 
Kubitschek carries out his intended foreign tour between 
now and January. 


Confusion in Argentina 


AST week’s crisis in Argentina was even more confused 
L than that in Brazil, and some of the most experienced 
observers of the Latin American scene are hard put to 
to identify the constantly changing cast of characters. 
President. Lonardi has been replaced by General Pedro 
Aramburu, formerly chief ofthe general staf. The 
immediate cause of the coup. was apparently the president s 
dismissal of his minister of. the interior, Dr Busso ; but 
this seems merely to have brought on the climax of 8 
mounting struggle between two wings of the coulition 
which overthrew the Perén regime. The one app<2's ' 
have been motivated by dislike of Perén’s campaign 222105 
the church, but had no such strong feclings against othet 
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aspects of his regime, such as his ultra-nationalism, his 
dictatorial methods or his corrupt alliance with the unions. 
The other wing, which includes Radicals, liberal Catholics 
and the more democratically minded officers, especially in 
the navy and air force, wished to make a genuinely new 
start. For some time there had been signs that General 
Lonardi was siding with the first group ; he had refused to 
expedite the restoration of La Prensa to its rightful owners, 
and had included ultra-nationalists in his immediate 
entourage. Unwilling to renounce the hopes fostered by the 
revolution, the liberals staged their coup. 

General Lonardi’s fall was a blow to those who still 
hoped that Peronismo would continue in a modified form. 
This was particularly true of the General Confederation of 
Labour, which at once called a general strike in opposition 
to the Aramburu government. Heavy censorship makes it 
difficult to judge how effective this strike was and whether 
the armed clashes reported from Rosario were very serious. 
It is generally thought, however, that the prospect of civil 
war is remote. The events of June and September have 
shocked many Argentine’ citizens into a fear of further 
violence. At the same time, however, it would be a mistake 
to rule out the possibility of a counter-coup ; Peronismo 
remains such a powerful force that the liberals feel uneasy 
at the very thought of a general election. In the back- 
ground, moreover, there is the kind of figure who so often 
emerges out of the first confusion of Latin American 
revolts: in the last few days Admiral Rojas, the vice- 
president, alone seems to have been cheered by all sides. 


Two-Party Japan 


FTER hesitating throughout the summer and autumn, 
Japan’s two conservative parties, the Democrats and 
Liberals, have at last merged themselves into a single party. 
They were clearly impelled by the threatening presence of 
the newly united Socialists, who are busily demanding a 
new general election. The merger shows all the signs of 
pressure of circumstances. The new party has no presi- 
dent, but will be led by a quadrumvirate until the spring ; 
since the word “ conservative ” has a bad odour in Japan, 
it has compromised by calling itself the Liberal-Democratic 
party ; and the only policy statement it has made so far 
consists of the most abstract clichés in the politicians’ 
dictionary. The hottest dispute between the two groups— 
whether the future leader should be elected by a vote of 
the parliamentary patties or by negotiation between their 
senior officials—seems simply to have been shelved. 

Thus in one month Japan has abandoned a multi-party 
system for a somewhat insecure two-party basis. Except 
for a handful of Communists and fellow-travellers, and an 
independent right-wing group in the upper chamber, the 
field is left to the new conservatives and the new socialists. 
It is unlikely, however, that it will be a two-party system 
of the amicable variety Britain has known in the last few 
years. The socialists, with former left-wingers predominant 
in their ranks, will campaign hard for radical changes in 
foreign policy—including “ independence ” from the United 
States, opposition to further rearmament, and the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations’ with Communist China. The 
addition of Liberal’ members to Mr Hatoyama’s cabinet, 
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on the other hand, will add momentum to the drive for 
rearmament (so far as that is compatible with the govern- 
ment’s anti-inflationary policy) and strengthen the voice of 
those who advise Japan to deal warily with the Communist 
powers. One of the first by-products of the merger is 


likely to be the reopening of the peace talks with Russia. - 


in London, and a stiffening of the Japanese demand for the 
return of at least some of the Kurile islands. It is unfortu- 
nate that bipartisanship in foreign policy must be so clearly 
ruled out ; but this week’s merger, if it survives the stress 
of personal rivalries, will at least give the present govern- 
ment a solid parliamentary backing. 


Missing the Post 


NEVITABLY, since politics dominated the issue, this week’s 
debate on the new Post Office charges concentrated on 
the points where the political interest was greatest, not on 
those where the Postmaster General’s case is weakest. 
Speeches, apart from Dr Hill’s own, must have done more 
to obscure the real issues than to clarify them. It was 
politically convenient to represent the Post Office as the 
victim of a hard-hearted Chancellor who was using it as 
vehicle for taxation, and the new scale of charges as some- 
thing imposed by the Treasury. The facts are almost 
exactly the opposite. The revival of the Bridgeman pian 
in a form that will involve an annual contribution to the 
Treasury of £5 million (compared with £103 million before 
the war) is something that the Post Office regards as a 
good bargain, and it used the Chancellor’s need as an 
occasion for doing something it had long planned. The 
£5 million a year contribution may be the rough equivalent 
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of the income tax, profits tax and vehicle duty which the 
Post Office does not pay, but it is not really a new impost. 
In recent years the Post Office has earned a surplus of not 
less than £§ million a year and the whole of that surplus 
has gone unconditionally to the Treasury. Under the new 
arrangement the Treasury will collect the whole Post Office 
surplus and the Post Office will aim at £10 million a year, 
but apart from the £5 million contribution the Treasury 
will hold the surplus simply as a banker. - 

The effect of this tidy arrangement’ should be wholly 
beneficial. The Post Office has two sets of accounts ; the 
ancient cash accounts incomprehensible to the ordinary 
man, and the commercial accounts which are in the form 
of a modern balance sheet and profit and loss account but 
which Mr Ness Edwards could unfortunately still correctly 
describe as “notional.” The present step is a small move 
in focusing the public eye on those notional accounts that 
tell the true story, and is thus a move towards modern 
industrial accounting practice. 

In its assault against the new charges the Opposition 
concentrated on telephone rentals (and thus on the weakest 
of all possible cases). Even on the new scale of charges, 
which raise the provincial telephone rentals more than the 
rentals in London, and the private telephone rental more 
than the business rental, the provincial residential line will 
still be showing a substantial loss and the provincial business 
line a small one. A valid argument can, of course, be made 
for a unified telephone rental—business and residential, 
London and Provinces—just as there is a unified postal 
charge. Lord Listowel, speaking for Labour in the House 
of Lords, took this point ; but the Commons missed it. To 
complain, as they did, about the £3 a year rise in provincial 
residential rentals when London and the big cities, particu- 
larly the London business telephones, are still subsidising 
the provinces is sheer nonsense. 


Earnings and Benefits 


ITH a majority of over 60 in the House, Conservative 
backbénchers’ thoughts are turning to the luxury 
ef minor revolts against their Government ; and it was 
perhaps indicative of the welfare-mindedness of the new 
Conservatism that this week’s chief revolt fell upon ghe head 
of Mr Peake, the Minister of National Insurance. He was 
bombarded with questions on Monday about the pensions 
of widows (whose case is now being examined by the 
National Insurance Advisory Committee) and also, perhaps 
even more insistently, about the so-called “ earnings rule ” 
for ordinary pensioners. 
Between the ages of 65 and 70 for a man (and 60-65 for 
a woman), a person has to retire before he can draw a 
pension at all. If he stays at work he can earn increments 
to his pension when he eventually retires. If he retires 
he can supplement his pension by part-time work, but if 
he earns more than {2 a week (a limit which was {1 before 


19§1), his pension is reduced. | The Conservative back- 


benchers urged that this limit should now be increased from 
£2 to £4, in order to encourage more old people to take up 
part-time jobs. When Mr Peake refused—saying that the 
main effect of any such change would be to make it profit- 
able for almost every active 60 to 65 year old woman to 
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retire from full-time into part-time employment—the Con- 
servative dissidents said that they would raise the matter on 
the adjournment. 

Mr Peake was quite right, but only because his back- 
benchers are hankering after the wrong reform. The 
real case—as argued by Mr Alec Cairncross in a reservation 
to the Phillips Report—is not for increasing the earnings 
limit. It is for abolishing it altogether, together with the 
retirement condition and the provision for increments. The 
cost of any such reform was estimated in the Phillips Report 
(at rates then current) to be £55 million in the first year ; 
but there would be a saving in later years because 
increments would no longer be paid, and it is in later 
years that the burden of pensions will be onerous. Mr 
Cairncross suggested, however, that the sensible course 
under his system would be to pay future male pensioners 
smaller* pensions at 65 and higher ones at 70; if the 
Government did this, it could cut down the initial cost 
of £55 million quite substantially. If the Conservative 
backbenchers believe in the things they said they wanted on 
Monday, this is the scheme that they should be advocating. 
Their own expedient, of raising the earnings limit instead 
of abolishing it, would actually make matters worse. 


~ 


See-Saw in the Sudan 


N the course of five days of perplexing manceuvre, the 

Sudan’s infant parliament has unseated its prime minister 
and cabinet and then restored both to office. On the face 
of it, four under-secretaries belonging to the party in power 
were responsible for both the upset and the restoration, 
since they turned their coats and then re-turned them again ; 
but a back-room influence that swayed matters was that of 
one of the Sudan’s two Grand Old Men, Sayed Sir Ali el 
Mirghani. 

Ismail el Azhary, head of the National Unionist party 
and prime minister since the start of self-government, has 
had little credit for his successes and much blame for his 
failures. Among the former must be reckoned his sage 
and moderate handling of the rebellion in the southern 
Sudan once it had broken out ; among the latter, a weakness 
for foreign touring that had rendered him oblivious to signs 
of rising tension in the south, coupled with a hint of 
absolutism when he suggested that, instead of holding new 
elections while the south was in its present disturbed state, 
the present parliament (in which his party holds a majority) 
should be*the body to decide the self-determination issue. 
It was this last practical but imprudent suggestion that was 
his undoing, and with Sayed Sir Ali’s blessing, four key 
men left his fold, and brought him down by contributing 
to a vote of no confidence on his financial policy. 

With the country on the eve of self-determination, a 
broad coalition seemed to many people in Khartoum to be 
desirable. The only discernible alternative to reinstating 
el Azhary was a coalition between the dissident groups that 
left the NUP but which adhere, as most of its Moslem con- 
ponent does, to the religious tenets of the Khatmua 
(orthodox) sect, and the Umma party whose members 
belong to a heterodox religious group, the Ansar. For 
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some days this arrangement looked likely, under the premier- 
ship of a prominent Khatmia politician, Sayed Mirghany 
Hamza. But, after some to-ing and fro-ing, Sayed Sir Ali 
seems to have preferred to stick to a government more 
solidly founded on Khatmia support. So the errant NUP 
under-secretaries have returned to the fold, and Ismail el 
Azhary resumes his functions. Perhaps he won through 
because he is neither Khatmia nor Ansar, but an Ismaili. 
Despite a profusion of young politicians sporting party 
colours, Grand Old Men and religious tenets still count for 
much in Khartoum. 


The Mirror Goes North 


o the consternation of its commercial, cultural and 
+ political opponents—but to the delight of many other 
people—the Daily Mirror is marching north. The Mirror 
group last week acquired from the Kemsley group the con- 
trolling interest in three Scottish newspapers—the Daily 
Record, Sunday Mail, and Glasgow Evening News. As 
another prong of its advance, and as had already been 
announced, the Daily Mirror itself will in future publish 
in Manchester as well as London—and on Kemsley presses. 
Presumably partly as a consequence of this, two Kemsley 
newspapers in Manchester, the Daily Dispatch and the 
Sunday Chronicle, are closing down. 

The interesting changes that are thus effected in the 
political complexion of British newspaper ownership can be 
read off from the latest PEP broadsheet on “ Ownership of 
the Press.” Here is the PEP’s estimate of the share of the 
daily newspaper market held by the six biggest newspaper 
groups before the latest changes (with their most famous 
daily newspapers in parentheses) : 


THE POPULAR NEWSPAPER GROUPS—1955 





% of 
Circulation 
of all 
Group Daily Papers 
(1) . Rothermere (Daily Mail, Daily Sketch, Evening 
; News) <5 saxwbaoees Meliss ahead gsaee reese 7-9 
(2) Beaverbrook. (Daily Express, Evening Standard, 
Glasgow Evening Citizen) .......-.+-- e000 17-3 
(3) Daily Dipgma el is op ce doe seeess 16°4 
(4) Kemsley (6 provincial mornings, 8 provincial 
; CVORMEIIE 5 sind dine bb os BN Gen casters ccceuees 9-2* 
(9) Daily News Ltd. (News Chronicle, Star)....... 7-8 
6) Odhams (Daily Hevald) ...- 05.06. ccccsecsees 6-1 





* The Glasgow papers that have now been sold by Lord Kemsley 
to the Mirror group accounted for 1-8 per cent of the total 
circulation of all dailies, and the dying Daily Dispatch for 
1-7 per cent of it. 

It is at once obvious from this table, and its footnote, that 
the Mirror group now has the chance to rise from third to 
first place as a daily newspaper force, above the Rothermere 
and Beaverbrook groups ; while the Kemsley group is likely 


to fall from fourth place to sixth, below the News Chromicle- . 


Star group and the Daily Herald. In other words, these 
changes in control represent a step towards fairer shares for 
the trumpets of the left. Is this a matter of some political 
moment? That depends on whether the left gives its 
trumpets some decent tunes to play. : 


Mr Kardelj in London 


NGLO-JUGOSLAV relations are now excellent, but this 
did not prevent the Jugoslav vice-premier, who has 
been welcomed in London this week, from finding plenty 
tc discuss. Mr Kardelj, who is the moving spirit behind the 
system of local government by communes. now being 
developed in Jugoslavia, visited the LCC and cross- 
examined officials there on their work and problems. And 
although he does not claim to be an economic expert, he 
naturally visited the Treasury to see if he could help along 
the talks that are now going on over the repayment of 
the Jugoslav debts to Britain—the only specific problem 
now outstanding between the two countries—as well as to 
investigate the possibility of increasing Anglo-Jugoslav 
trade ; the Jugoslavs are anxious to widen and diversify 
their trade relations so as not to become too dependeat on 
their present principal trade partners, the Soviet Union 
and Western Germany. 

Mr Kardelj also had discussions at the Foreign Office, 
and for these his visit, although arranged some time ago, 
was very opportune. It is not only that it is useful to 
have a first-hand and authoritative Jugoslav interpretation 
of Mr Molotov’s behaviour at Geneva. In both the Middle 
East and the Eastern Mediterranean British and Jugoslav 
interests have much in common. Both countries have every 
reason to prevent a fresh Arab-Israeli conflict, and both 
understand the dangers to the Arab states of indulging in 
too close a flirtation with the Russians ; Marshal Tito is to 
visit Colonel Nasser next month and it is hard to think of 
anyone better fitted to make this point perfectly plain. 
Both Britain and Jugoslavia are also concerned at the 
blow struck at the Balkan Alliance by Greco-Turkish 
differences over Cyprus. The Jugoslavs have played down 
the military aspects of the alliance, but they clearly do not 
want to break it up, and they clearly realise that in this 
case three is better company than two. It is often pointed 
out that the Jugoslavs have done well for themselves with 
their uncommitted foreign policy. It should also be 
remembered that if they want to they can make good use 
of their favourable position to the advantage of all peace- 
loving countries. 


The Red Carpet Flies to Delhi 


HEN Mr Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin arrived 

in India on Friday they found that, on the economic 
level at least, the groundwork in preparation for their visit 
has been well and truly done. The Communist bloc has 
for some time been courting Indian favour with offers of 
economic “aid” and technical assistance, and has spared 
no effort to convince the Indians that in machines, tech- 
nical advances and delivery dates it can match anything 
the West can offer. 

At the trade fair which recently opened in New Delhi 
the Communist exhibits outshone all but the American 
pavilion ; the British stand by all accounts was a depress- 
ingly poor affair. The Russians and their allies have scored 
a huge propaganda success with Indians impressionabiec 
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enough to accept the appearance of heavy machinery on the 
Chinese stand, the charts and illustrations of Soviet economic 
growth, and the motor cars and electrical machinery in the 
satellite pavilions, as sure evidence of economic superiority. 
But the important question is how much this Communist 
salesmanship has impressed the men who make and influ- 
ence policy in India. There are signs that here, too, the 
drive is having an impact. Yet those who are responsible 
for taking the important economic decisions in India cannot 
be ignorant of the fact that window-dressing at fairs and 
lavish promises of aid are standard Communist techniques 
of wooing underdeveloped countries. Rarely are the 
promises redeemed. 


Even in the case of China, which some Asians cite as 
evidence of the willingness and ability of the Russians to 
aid an under-developed country, the amount of aid is 
relatively small, especially when it is compared with India’s 
requirements of about £400 million of foreign aid in the 
period of the next five-year plan. Furthermore, Soviet 
“aid,” as the Chinese know to their cost, has to be paid 
for in food exports ; and it has strings attached to it which 
are manipulated by swarms of Soviet technicians who are 
also devout propagandists. 


Hand to Mouth in Trafalgar Square 


HE trustees of the National Gallery have produced, at 
. 12s. 6d., a report on the years 1938 to 1954. But before 
the director’s survey of the-history and work of the gallery, 
illustrated with fine colour reproductions, there is a fore- 
word of a now sadly familiar kind. Adept as a hard- 
pressed Government and public have necessarily become at 
dodging the outstretched hat, they will surely have to lend 
an ear to the positively agonised appeal of the National 
Gallery for more funds. 


The gallery gets an annual purchase grant of £10,000 
(it has risen from £7,000 in 1952-53, but is still no larger 
than it was in the eighties of the last century); and it gets 
about as much again from trust funds. It thus has a total 
income of £20,000, and a reserve of £35,000. This means 
that almost any nineteenth-century painting of high quality 
would cost at least the whole of one year’s income, and 
some would cost many times as much. It is thus impossible 
fo. the gallery to plan its collection properly, or to perform 
its function of preventing works of art from being exported 
from this country. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Waverley Committee, export licensing is no 
longer used for the latter purpose, unless there is an offer 
from some public body to buy at a fair value. But when a 
masterpiece is about to leave the country there is panic and 
dither at the National Gallery. Should they bid for it ? 
But then they might have nothing left to fill some obvious 
gap in the collection. Should they, as they can do, ask 
the Government for special aid to buy a picture that will 
otherwise be exported ? But that might exhaust their 
goodwill if an even more important masterpiece should 
come on to the market a few weeks Jater. To add to these 
anxieties there is the deterioration of pictures that are 
still in store owing to the delay—again due to financial 
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causes—in reopening the galleries that were bombed. The 
trustees suggest that the purchase grant should be raised to 
£80,000 a year—which does not seem too much to expect 
from a nation that spends 750 times as much as that upon 
the pig subsidy. 


Children in Care 


T is probably more than a coincidence that the steady 

fall in juvenile delinquency since 1951 has been accom- 
panied by a steady rise in the number of children coming 
into the care of local authorities—though even this rise was 
checked slightly last year. In 1951, nearly 47,500 boys 
and 3,600 girls, aged between eight and sixteen, were found 
guilty of indictable offences. Last year, the figures were 
31,770 and 3,059 respectively. In 1949, the number of 
children in care was 55,255, while a year ago it was 65,309. 


These statistics are taken from the seventh report 
(HMSO, 6s.) of the children’s department of the Home 
Office, which is responsible for children in care, children 
in trouble and children who are to:be adopted. Clearly, 
the sooner children are removed from unsatisfactory homes 
the more likely they are to escape being hauled before the 
juvenile court as delinquents’; they appear before it instead 
as the subject of a “fit. person” order. But though 
delinquency and being in care are often merely two facets 
of the same problem, it does not. follow that the right 
solution is to close approved .schools—2o0 have been 
closed since 1950—and : open more residential homes. 
Taking children away from their parents and placing 
them for prolonged periods .in°’ even well-run institu- 
tions may only defer the onset of delinquency. Bad homes 
and neglectful parents have to be tackled on the spot 
and in time, so that the children do not have to be taken 
away from them. Fortunatély, this is fully realised 
both by the Home Office and by the more enlightened 
local authorities, who are appointing specially trained social 
workers to help families in distress. “It is to be hoped that 
the next few reports of the children’s department will show 
a fall in the number of children in care as encouraging as 
the fall in delinquency. 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES © 
INDEX NUMBERS 1938= 100 
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tently increased quality and output of : mkt 
ALKYL BENZENE! | | et ee: 


Since the early days of detergent manufacture, we \ ‘ \. 
have played our part in the continuous search for 
mmprovement. For to make better detergents, ‘eed \ 
you need enterprising ideas and better raw materials, 
Alkyl Benzene is the basis of most modern detergents; : Sih 
Monsanto are the sole producers in Britain. Monsanto - TA Ligh i 
Alkyl Benzene is high quality tetra propylene benzene. ra ake 
Quicker processing ... a finished product that is : 

whiter ...a finished product with less tendency to stick Mpeg ae ON 
...are thus assured to the detergent manufacturer. Ns t 

And something more. For behind Monsanto’s eed 
production is a considerable investment in plant NAA ES 
and research. When more Alkyl Benzene is needed, Mee Fe 
Monsanto will produce it; when better detergents eee 
are made, Monsanto will provide the raw material. 
If you are interested in the manufacture of A hie OA? 

detergents on a.commercial ‘scale, consult Monsanto ap ds 4s) 
about Alkyl Benzene. Deliveries can be made vate eet 
at short notice to all parts of the world. Meg VERT 


Alkyl Benzene-Monsanto Tee y 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 4 


168 Victoria Station House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 \ 
and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2. LONSANTO 


in association with: Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Ltd., 
Montreal. Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. Monsanto Chemicals of _ r 
India Ltd., Bombay, Representatives in-the world’s principal cities. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Wages and the Budget 


Sir—In dismissing as unacceptable the 
suggestion made at the Conference of 
the British Employers’ Confederation 
that employers should refrain from over- 
bidding each other for scarce labour, you 
say that this is completely to misunder- 
stand the meaning of a free economy. 
You add as a rider the question “ How 
is labour to be channelled into efficient 
firms, which can afford to pay higher 
wages, if they feel themselves bound not 
to do so?” I do not think that those 
who made the suggestion at the con- 
ference would dissent ,from the simple 
doctrine enunciated by you as to what 
should happen in a free economy. Are 
you right, however, in applying such a 
touchstone to our present circumstances? 

The practice which was attacked at the 
conference was that of employers seek- 
ing in conditions ef acute shortage of 
labour to coax workpeople away from 
each other by the offer of higher wages 
in the knowledge that, because of the 
nature of their own business, they would 
be able to pass on the cost to their own 
consumers. This has nothing whatever 
to do with efficiency or a free economy. 

The Confederation, in its recent state- 
ment on.“ Britain’s Industrial Future,” 
indicated its own doubts as to the value 
of mere exhortations to restraint in 
present circumstances and urged 
measures not so very different from 
those advocated by yourself to relieve 
the excessive pressure of demand which 
is responsible for the present inflationary 
situation. It looks forward, like you, to 
the possibility of producing conditions 
in which our economy shall, in fact, be 
free. Meanwhile, employers are faced 
with the need to deal with the situation 
as they find it.—Yours faithfully, 

GEorGE PoLiock, Director 
British Employers’ Confederation 


Graduated Deterrence 


Sir—As you imply, our present policy 
is becoming one of suicide or bluff for 
any threat between major aggression and 
one within the scope of our small con- 
ventional forces. Between these two, it 
leaves much room for Communist ex- 
Ploitation and misunderstanding. An 
intermediate deterrent is therefore essen- 
tial. For this, graduated deterrence pro- 
poses the limited (tactical) use of atomic 
and chemical weapons, exploiting our 
land, sea and air tactical atomic superi- 
ority (which you underestimate) and the 
great defensive potentialities of atomic 
and chemical weapons against invasion. 
And it seeks to use our unlimited 
(strategic) hydrogen power to impose 
such limitations instead of to destroy 
Civilisation, 





I suggest the chances of peace would 
be strengthened—not weakened—by this 
intermediate grade of action, provided, 
in peace, we only define our distinctions 
between the limited (tactical) and un- 
limited (strategic) use of nuclear 
weapons, without committing ourselves 
in advance om the circumstances in 
which. we would impose our limitations. 
If subsequently threatened with aggres- 
sion, which, although limited, was too 
strong for our conventional forces, we 
would then have the option of saying: 
“We will if necessary use atomic and 
chemical weapons against armed forces, 
but we will not, in this issue, use these 
against centres of population unless you 
do deliberately. Nor will we use hydro- 
gen or bacteriological weapons at all 
unless you do.” Thus, without changing 
our deterrent against major aggression, 
we would make that against medium 
aggression more certain, that against 
minor aggression stronger, and the 
chances of unintentional world war due 
to Communist misunderstanding or 
third parties, smaller. 


For definitions the precise distinction 
between ‘ hydrogen’ and ‘ atomic’ may 
require technical qualification. ‘Centres 
of population’ I suggest be defined as 
all cities and towns over a certain size, 
except those in the land fighting front 
line, but including any in it proved 
‘open.’ This, regardless of all targets 
they contain, unless offensive missiles are 
launched from them, or offensive aircraft 
from adjoining airfields. The front line 
could be defined as so many miles 
beyond the advanced units of each side. 


If war comes our limitations in the 
use of weapons (if we imposed them) 
probably would reduce the horrors. For 
the Communists would do their utmost 
to conform—not because of any 
promises, but because the consequences 
of not doing so would be too ghastly, 
much more so than those which Hitler 
considered unacceptable in deciding 
against poison gas. Like us, the Com- 
munists would be anxious—not reluc- 
tant—to overlook the accidental breach 
of our rules, and both sides anxious to 
avoid doing anything to give the other 
any opportunity of putting the worst 
interpretation on its actions. Our dis- 
tinctions might therefore well hold for 
at least the early stage, which is what 
matters in nuclear war. The prospects 
of their doing so should grow as both 
sides become accustomed to them and 
the penalty for ignoring them increases, 
But even if they did not hold, little 
would have been lost. For to be a few 
hours after the enemy in city destruc- 
tion would not matter, speed only being 
important in retaliation against armed 
forces. Surrendering H-bombing of U- 
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boat bases in exchange for that of our 
ports would pay—not handicap—us. 

I conclude that we have little to risk 
in war, but would make war less likely 
and probably less horrible. We would 
also strengthen our morale, unity, 
prestige with neutrals, and hand in nego- 
tiations ; and we would be practising 
the moral principles we profess to 
defend. Your provisional conclusion 
will, I hope, Sir, be reconsidered.—Yours 
faithfully, A. W. Buzzarp 
West Clandon, Surrey 


Bread Against the Budget 


Sirn—Many members of the baking in- 
dustry would agree with the contention 
in your issue of November sth that the 
bread subsidy “ seems ripe for abolition.” 
But the statement that abolition would 
lead to the demise of many small bakers 
is open to question. The continuance 
of the present subsidy system is far more 
likely to force the smaller producer out 
of business than competition from the 
plant bakers under freedom. Even with 
the extra 4s. subsidy on the first 25 sacks, 
all but the biggest bakers are finding it 
difficult to make anything like a reason- 
able profit. 

Inevitably the small baker has higher 
production costs than the plants, but, 
as all costs are averaged before fixing 
the rate of subsidy, he makes far less 
profit per sack than his bigger colleagues. 
This is not a question of efficiency: it 
is No more just to dub small bakery firms 
as inefficient than it is to say that because 
his suits cost more the Savile Row tailor 
is less efficient than the multiple tailor. 
One has always to pay more for crafts- 
manship. The trouble with bread sub- 
sidy and price cnotrol is that the hand- 
made loaf has to be sold at the same 
price as the factory product. This 
explains why the “ nice crusty loaf” you 
refer to is becomimg rarer and why 
hundreds of bakers have given up pro- 
duction of national bread in recent years. 
Many of us are convinced that the scrap- 
ping of the bread subsidy and price 
control would be of benefit both to the 
industry and the public. It would mean 
that the hand-made, craftsman’s loaf, for 
which there is still a big demand, would 
command a slightly higher price than 
mass-produced bread. The consequent 
return of competition would bring bene- 
fit to an industry which for 14 years has 
been subject to strict government con- 
trol. And in the long run there would 
be better bread for the public_—Yours 
faithfully, L. F. CADWALLADER, 

Director 
National Association of Master 
Bakers, Confectioners, and 
Caterers, S.W.1 


Filling the Dental Gap 


Srr—Oh dear, these averages! If two 
men earn £3,000 a year, and another 
two men {£100 a year, I suppose that by 
your reckoning the two {100 a year men 
would be earning a “comfortable 
income.” If the average incomes 
quoted for dentists are.correct, then all 
I can say is that some sections of my 
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profession must be collecting fabulous 
incomes, since I know that many, like 
myself, are almost in financial difficulties. 
I can only repeat what I have said often 
before, that large incomes can only be 
obtained by giving up former standards. 
The Spens report recommendations have 
only got on io the scrap heap because 
they were based on what could be 
earned with reasonable hours of work 
and a high standard. Already students 
are questioning the point of teaching 
techniques which could not be used in 
national health insurance for financial 
reasons. 

As to the ancillaries—this is a wicked 
proposal because it depends on ‘the 
assumption either that children’s teeth 
are easier to treat than those of adults 
or do not matter as much, both assump- 
tions being quite untrue. It is also a 
foolish one, because if the ancillaries are 
not to be capable of working without 
supervision, then proper supervision 
would take a dentist longer than to do 
the work himself, and if they are to be 
thoroughly trained, even in a limited 
field, it would be a most wasteful use of 
womanpower. 

The Ministry of Health have dragged 
our profession in the dust, and now want 
what they think will be a cheap way out 
of the mess. They know quite well that 
no honest dentist would want his son 
or. daughter to enter the profession, 
which has just become a national racket. 
—Yours faithfully, | DorotHy SMITH 
Oxford 


Islands in Danger 


Sir—We were naturally pleased by the 
praise in The Economist for thé 
“ enthralling ” qualities of “Islands in 
Danger,” but naturally displeased by the 
remark that it may be “a mixture of 
history and hearsay.” It certainly is not 
hearsay in the usual sense of uncor- 
roborated second-hand information. Nor 
were there any miracles of memory , 
involved in the information we obtained 
at first hand from the leading characters. 
We were perhaps exceptionally fortunate 
in the way of contemporary documents 
both British and German, shorthand 
notes, and diaries written just after the 
events described. For instance, the 
“ Controlling Committee” in Guernsey 
made careful records at the time of what 
was said at many discussions with the 
Germans. Another advantage in help- 
ing to make our record accurate was that 
most of the leading characters on the 
islands were distinguished lawyers with 
trained minds on matters of evidence.— 
Yours faithfully, Mary Seaton Woop 
Woop 
London, S.W.7 


Squeezing the Local 
Authorities 
Sm—The stocks of all the English 
county councils have trustee status. Our 
troubles will be greater if you deny us 
this small thing.—Yours faithfully, 


RICHARD MARSHALL 
Shire Hall, Gloucester 
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Books & Publications 





From Gas Masks to Victory 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR (United Kingdom Civil Series); 
Cwil Defence. 

By T. H. O’Brien. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
37s. 6d. 


746 pages. 


HE trouble about this war,” 
remarked a Commissioner of 
Police in 1940, “is that we all have too 
many masters.” That was a regrettable 
incidental consequence of the decision, 
fundamentally sound, to build civil 
defence as far as possible by way of an 
extension of the normal activities of local 
authorities under the supervision of the 
government. departments concerned 
with them. Some of these fourteen 
departments showed a misguided reluc- 
tance to delegate responsibility, and 
“subjected local authorities to enofmous 
floods of paper from above.” Eventually, 
as Mr O’Brien shrewdly observes, the 
Regional Commissioner was not only 
the representative of Whitehall to his 
region, but became at least equally the 
representative of his region to White- 
hall. 

But the thing worked. Its apparent 
untidiness so alarmed the Chiefs of 
Staff that after the fall of France they 
submitted that it was “essential” to 
take civil defence (including the police) 
away from local authorities and to 
entrust operational control over it to the 
Ministry of Home Security, _working 
through the Regional issioners. 
“The Cabinet rejected this recommenda- 
tion, and the event proved them right. 
The fact is that the two objectives of 
civil defence—to sustain morale and to 
be efficient in operation—are to some 
extent conflicting. In the battle of the 
spirit the local organisation, with its 
intimate fellowship, served best. But 
as an instrument for fighting fire-raising 
attacks that ranged far beyond any single 
local authority’s boundaries its weak- 
nesses soon became manifest, and it had 
to be replaced by the National Fire 
Service. To devise plans that wll strike 
the right balance between these two 
objectives must be one of the most diffi- 
cult problems confronting those who 
are now planning the civil defence of 
the future. 

The nature and scale of the dangers 
that civil defence would have to meet in 
1939 called for almost as much guess- 
work as do those of a future war today. 
That so much should have been guessed 
right is more remarkable than that some 
guesses should have been wrong. hae 
the wrong guesses were mostly that 


; 


they proved 
to be. The greatest fear—tha t of mass 


panic—was quickly dispelled. The pre- 
cautions against gas attack, which 
“ much surpassed those taken by any 
other nation,” were not needed. The 
staggering forecast by the Air Staff of 
a possible death roll of 200,000 in the 
first fortnight turned out to be more 
than three times the figure for the whole 
five years of the active war. 
Not that unpleasant surprises were 
i The authorities had under- 
rated the trouble that would be caused 
by unexploded bombs, real and imagi- 
nary. They had not expected water and 
gas mains to be so vulnerable. Public 
shelters had no amenities that would 
make them tolerable for occupation 
during all-night raids. It was not fore- 
seen how many people would be un- 
injured but homeless, and after three 
weeks “the relief services of London 
were overborne” by the need to care 
for 26,000 of them. Although it had 
been the official view as far back as 
1936 that small incendiary bombs would 
prove the enemy’s most dangerous 
weapon, plans for extinguishing them 
promptly were quite inadequate, and 
this remained a weak spot in Britain’s 
defences. The last comprehensive 
attempt to remedy it was the notorious 
“Fire Guard Plan” issued by the 
Ministry in 1943, which provided for the 
reorganisation of the Fire Guards into a 
service separate from the Wardens and 
prescribed their tactics with an 
embarrassing wealth of detail—“ almost 
as long as the Book of Genesis and 
equally difficult to swallow” was the 
disrespectful. comment of one region. 
The question whether it would have 


cult and important task with outstanding 
competence. His story begins with the 
setting up of the ARP Sub-committee 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
in 1923 and. ends with the fall of the 
last a (the ee in March, 1945. 
He tells it objectively, allotting neither 
praise nor blame. But he makes an 
when he justly says that for 

the transformation of Britain’s lamcnt- 
able at the time of 
Munich to comparative readiness a ycar 
later we “owe a debt that cannot be 
” to Lord Waverley. It is 3 
aa the scheme of the book pre- 
the author from doing full justice 
organisations, not strictly ‘ “ civil 
*” that made indispensable con- 
to its success—the regular 
and the 
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Women’s Voluntary 
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Indian in China 


IN TWO CHINAS: Memoirs of a 
Diplomat. 

By K M. Panikkar. 

Allen and Unwin. 183 pages. 12s. 6d. 


HEN Chiang Kai-shek’s China 

headed pellmell down the to- 
boggan slope towards complete economic 
and military disintegration, independent 
India’s first ambassador to Nationalist 
Nanking was there. The time was-1948, 
and Chiang Kai-shek, says this diplomat- 
author, was a great man born a century 
too late. He was a mass of contradic- 
tions—“* a Christian who believed in 
Confucianism, a democratic president 
who believed in military dictatorship, a 
scrupulously honest man who tolerated 
large-scale corruption among the people 
who surrounded him.” Madam Chiang, 
Mr Panikkar feels,.tended to act like a 
queen and, moreover, was “ completely 
Europeanised,” which he did not regard 
as a point in her favour. She is por- 
trayed as defending her nephew in a 
Shanghai black market scandal against 
the Generalissimo’s own son who was 
attempting to halt corruption there. 

-How different everything was when 
the Indian later returned to his second 
China, that of the Communist regime 
in Peking. There was Chou En-lai, 
with, Mr Panikkar observes, fingers like 
tender onion shoots. There was Mao 
Tse-tung, whose face showed no sign of 
bitterness, cruelty or sorrow. By con- 
trast with Chiang’s débdcle, the new 
China doubtless did impress the Indian 
as efficient, honest, dynamic. It did not, 
however, stay serene. Within two years 
the Korean war was aflame. Mr 
Panikkar shares the Communist view 
that American-United Nations action in 
the conflict was a threatening interven- 
tion, possibly the prelude to unleashing 
Chiang for a mainland attack from lonely 
Formosa. So Mao intervened also, as 
Mr Panikkar warned the‘world he would 
if the Americans crossed the 38th 
parallel. . 

By January, 1951, the Indian ambas- 
sador was hard at work on peace pro- 
posals. To his dismay, he asserts, he 
found the Americans sabotaging cease- 
fire efforts by claiming that the Peking 
yes meant no and the unist white 
was really black. Mr Panikkar’s own 
sense of right and wrong, however, was 
admittedly shaped in the Communist 
capital at a time when the Chinese had 
won their first international victory. 
The armistice attempts looked quite 
different from other vantage points, but 
Mr Panikkar’s chosen task is to give us 
his and Peking’s outlook, which happen 
to coincide for the most part. 

Having examined two Chinas and two 
wars, the author draws three impressions 
of the present China. One is that it is 

the culminating event of Asian resur- 
gence.” The Communists, he says, had 
4 greater appreciation of the change that 
had come over the Asian mind. Another 
impression is that China for the first 
ume in history has a strong, unified 
central government controlling its entire 
arca—and has, therefore, become a great 


power at last. His final impression is 
of a China ruthlessly destroying any 
_ Teactionary ” hold-overs, while refus- 
ing to be dominated by anything non- 
Chinese. . Presumably this includes 
items made in Moscow, a claim that 
requires further documentation. 

The Indian’s one major criticism of 
the Mao regime is that the individual 
Chinese now “has lost all value ” ; and 
it is so devastating a criticism that Mr 
Panikkar admits that it dims his appre- 
ciation of what the revolution has done 
for China and Asia. Interesting as “ In 
Two Chinas ” may be, it says little new 
that is not open to challenge by those 
less sympathetic to the Communist 
regime. In so brief and informal a 
work, Mr Panikkar can expect to please 
those who think as he does, but can 
scarcely hope to convert many who have 
seen the Communist Chinese finger more 
often curled on the trigger than looking 
like a tender onion shoot. 


Naval Pioneer 


THE EYES OF THE NAVY. 
By William James. 
Methuen. 237 pages. 2ls. 


Na some respects Sir Reginald Hall 
was an exceptionally lucky man. In 
November, 1914, he was captain of the 
battle cruiser Queen Mary, and was 
widely regarded as being one of the 
rising naval officers of his time. Sud- 
denly his health gave way, and he was 
forced to inform Beatty that he would 
have to resign his command ; but this 
was not 4 setback to his career, for on the 
very day that he resigned he was offered 
the appointment of Director of Naval 
Intelligence. In this post, he built for 
himself a reputation that became and 
has remained a legend known to every 
intelligence officer in any service. 

When Hall arrived at the Naval Intelli- 
gence Division, he found that a small 
body of men were already at work inter- 
cepting the German naval wireless 
traffic, and deciphering the signals. The 
Operations Division was being supplied 
by these pioneers with some rather 
sketchy intelligence on the German ficet 
and its movements. Hall reorganised the 
work of those intercepting the signals 
and also of the cryptographers. Further- 
more, he extended the scope of the 
interception so that not only the German 
fleet wireless traffic was tapped, but also 
the communications between Germany 
and its representatives in neutral 
countries. Hall realised that this work 
would be successful for just so long as 
only the intelligence reports were made 
available, and not the source of the 
information. The knowledge that 
German naval and diplomatic traffic was 
being tapped was as successfully kept 
from his colleagues, and our allies, as it 
was from the Germans. 

Some of his actions make extra- 
ordinary reading today. For example, 
he negotiated with the Turks to open 
the Dardanelles to British ships and 
offered them four million pounds as an 
inducement; these negotiations were 
conducted by Hall and his representa- 





Three Outstanding 
War Books 


SLIPSTREAM 


Madelaine Duke 


Amazing story of a British Secret 
Agent in Berlin from 1939-1945. 
Illustrated 12/64 


THE BIG 
LIE 


John Baker White 


Fascinating account of British psycho- 
logical warfare. 
Illustrated 15/- 


THE GOLDEN 
HORSESHOE 


Terence Robertson 


The story of Otto Kretschmer— 
“ Wolf of the Atlantic "—Germany’s 
ace U-Boat Commander. 
Illustrated 

From all Booksellers 


EVAN a 


12/64 








Annual Abstract of 
Statistics No. 92 


A wide selection of the most important 
statistics covering the national life of the . 
United Kingdom, 1945 to 1954. 

21s. (by post 21s. 7d.) 


An Economic Survey of 


the Colonial Territories 
VOLUME V 


The latest volume in this comprehensive 
series covering the Far Eastern terri- 
tories of Malaya, Singapore, . Hong 
Kong, Brunei, North Borneo, and 
Sarawak. 27s. 6d. (by post 27s. 10d.) 


Development of Pig 
Production in the U.K. 


More and more pigs are needed for the 
home market, and this report advises on 
the best ways to meet this demand. 
(Cmd. 9588) 3s. (by post 3s, 2d.) 
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from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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tives without the knowledge of the 
Foreign Secretary, the First Sea Lord, 
or the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
When one realises that these offices 
were at the time held by Sir Edward 
Grey, Admiral Lord Fisher, and Mr 
Winston Churchill, one can appreciate 
both- hi§ daring and the degree of 
independence of action that he claimed 
for himself. 

All the stuff of spy melodrama 
happened in real life during Hall’s term 
of office: beautiful blonde spies, stolen 
despatches, planted documents, dead 
sailors washed ashore clutching signal 
books, and a colourful Irish baronet 
yachting around the coasts of neutral 
Spain. There is a Henty quality about 
some of the exploits of Hall’s agents that 
makes very good reading, but one feels 
that A. E. W. Mason would have had 
less success against Hitler’s Germany 
than he had against the Kaiser’s. The 
voyage of the Sayonara, which was part 
of the operation to trap Casement when 
he had landed in Ireland, was a par- 
ticularly schoolboyish escapade. 

Admiral Sir William James, who 
served under Hall, writes with enthu- 
siasm and admiration for his old chief’s 
work, but unfortunately he provides a 
very sketchy picture of Hall the man. 
Hall the naval officer, however, the 
pioneer who first evolved techniques 
that became commonplace activities in 
the Second World War, is well served 
by his biographer. 


Ruthless Rambler 


ONE THING AND ANOTHER. 
By Hilaire Belloc. 
Hollis and Carter. 223 pages. 10s. 6d. 


¢C°’T° HERE is no more pestilent, 

prudish, jejune habit than look- 
ing up quotations.” This thumping 
retort to. Routh of Magdalen (although 
delivered a century after the good Presi- 
dent had uttered his one immortal 
phrase, which may be found in any good 
quotation dictionary) is from the pen of 
Hilaire Belloc. Future editions of 
quotation books may well reproduce it, 
together with other remarks from. these 
essays by Belloc, now that they have 
been gathered between stiff covers for 
the first time. Many of the essays are 
devoted to the expected themes :--Sussex 
and Rome, the English highway and the 
Pilgrim’s Way, Corsica and Sardinia, 
G.K. and Cecil Chesterton. There is 
the familiar onslaught on the evils of 
capitalism, the plea for the restoration 
of guilds as a means of restoring to the 
wage-carner a modicum of property and 
of self-respect. There is a meditation 
on autumn touched with Mediterranean 
gold ; one wonders whether many loyal 
Sussex men will accept Belloc’s loving 
but deadly verdict-on autumn in Eng- 
land. There are witty but not altogether 
successful adaptations of Aesop. And 
there is a_recollection in tranquillity of 
a Latin inscription which, when Belloc 
saw it in an ancient church on a lonely 
Cefalu headland, stirred his whole being 
by its terse and tremendous restatement 
of his own faith. 


Ss aia 


Mr Patrick Cahill has chosen hitherto 
uncollected essays from some three 
decades of scattered journalism. Writing 
of Silchester in 1912, Belloc remarked 
that “The scheme of Europe changes 
exceedingly slowly.” Writing in 1940, 
he declared that: “A free and suffi- 
ciently independent Polish state is the 
condition of civilised western influence 
in Central Europe.” In between these 
dates, in 1929, he wrote the “ Essay 
upon Essays upon Essays” which Mr 
Cahill has aptly made to serve as intro- 
duction to this book; and in it he 
attacked newspaper and magazine 
editors who shunned controversy, were 
startled to find the public responding 
to discussions of theology, and were re- 
sponsible for the fact that a doctrine 
such as Communism, however menacing, 
was only “ vaguely if violently abused— 


but without definitions.” Much else in 


these essays is equally worth reading 
today, whatever the occasion that origin- 
ally provoked it. 

But, both for Belloc’s devotees and 
for others, his strongest appeal will 
probably lie in his talent for what might 
be called Ruthless Rambling, and the 
best example of it in this book appears 
under the appropriate heading “On I 
Know Not What.” Its apparent theme 
—desire for fame after death—had been, 
Belloc hastened to point out, “done to 
death. I have myself written upon it 
recently in at least five places, and for 
all I know in these very pages [the New 


Statesman}.” So, having no wish to 


say anything new, Belloc did not try to 
say anything particular, and, without 
visible effort, he carried his delighted 
reader through six pages before drop- 
ping him with a gentle reminder that 
if ever you are driven by misfortune to 
writing .. you can always keep to the 
point more or less, and, on the whole, 


it is better less than more: : 


Light on Darkness 


HOMOSEXUALITY, 
By D. J. West. 
Duckworth. 158 pages. 15s. 


"THERE. bes ‘Song -been: room Sere 
book of this sort. Not that there 
is a dearth of literature about homo- 
sexuality; indeed its profusion and 
diversity are in themselves ~bars to 
understanding. Even one who has 
meandered through Mead = and 
Malinowski, delved imto the clinical de- 
pe of Hirschfeld, Havelock Ellis, and 
ry, and read the literary apologias 
of J. A. Symonds, Proust and Gide 
would have difficulty in answering such 
straightforward questions as: How 
common is homosexual behaviour ? ; is 
it normal, natural, or pathological ? ; 
what are its causes ? ; and is it wrong ? 
So far Dr Kinsey’s books have given 
the best answers to the first two ques- 
tions and by implication a qualified 
answer to the last ; but the answers are 
framed in a very impersonal and statis- 
tical form. 
About half of Dr West’s book is de- 
voted to a discussion of causes, treat- 
ment and prevention. He is concerned 


larger but «less 
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chiefly with the exclusive or nearly 
exclusive and not with the 


- interesting grou 
people who indulge in this tome 
behaviour only occasionally, or in 
adolescence or in institutions. On the 
whole he blames nurture rather than 
nature for it, and he.gives a simple but 
undogmatic account of the psycho. 
analytical theory of its origin. His 
argument is persuasive, and he is pro- 
bably right to be exceedingly sceptical 
of endocrine abnormalities as causative 
factors, and of the concepts of “ inter- 
sexuality” and “true inversion.” But 
others who have studied homosexuality 
may feel that it has many causes differ- 
ing in importance from case to case and 
that the author is a little too exclusive 
in dismissing influences in late child- 
hood and adolescence and genetic fac- 
tors as being of little importance. He 
brushes away rather hastily Dr Kall- 
man’s remarkable report on_ identical 
and fraternal twins. Few doctors will, 
however, disagree with his pessimistic 
conclusions about treatment. 

Dr West’s book is well written and 
has a valuable bibliography. He is to 
be congratulated on having achieved so 
much in so small a compass. There can 
be few, doctors and lawyers as well as 
laymen, who will not find this account 
helpful in crystallising their ideas about 
an amorphous and disturbing subject. 


Books Received 


oan Untrep STATES IN Wortp AFFAIRS 
By Richard P. Stebbins: Published by 
Harper and Brothers for the Council on 
Foreign Relations, New York, and the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, London. 
526 pages. 36s. $5.00. 


Pears CYCLOPAEDIA: 64th edition. 
A. and F, Pears. 1,024 pages. 12s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL POLiTIcAL SciENCE 
Apstracts: Vi 


: , No, 2. 

Prepared by the International Political 
Science Association in co-operation with 
the -International Committee for Social 
Sciences Dociithentation and with the sup- 
port of UNESCO. Basil Blackwell. 148. 
pages. 36, per annum. Single copies 
ie AE eee 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT : Is Scope and 
By C. H. Northcott. Pitman. 434 pages. 30s. 
Tin 1954: A Review of the World Tm 


Industry. We tng 
The International Tin Study Group, 
Holland. 56 pages. 7s. 6d. $1.00. 


THE Motor ‘Inpustry oF GREAT BriTAIN 
1955: Facts and Figures 1954 Compared | 
with Previous Years in the British Motor 
Industry and Motor Industries Overseas. 
Statistical : ‘ ty eerie? a 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders. 
pages. One copy free to membcrs on 
request. Additional copies 21s. Nom 
members 42s. 

a: A Charted Survey of Japan 
By the Tsuneta Yano Memorial Society. 
Kokusei-sha, Tokyo. 396 pages. No price 


given. 3 
Lioyp’s CALENDAR 1956. The Corporation 
of Lioyd’s. ‘T3 pages. 7s. 6d. 
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Mie haadk 


“1 think I’d like a White Horse better than anything” 


, MAXIMUM  PRICESr~ Bottles 36/-, $-Bottles 18/9, 4-Botties 9/9, Miniature Bottles 3/9, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. ad 
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Glayval 


SCOTCH LIQUEUR 


RONALD MORRISON & CO. LTD. EDINBURGH 


A flight on the daily First 

Class “Super Swiss” from 

London to Zurich is an 

unforgettable experience: 

fabulous Swiss food, 

* champagne and liqueurs... 

every personal need attended 

to before you ask . . . in fact, the unbelievable 

comfort, luxury and service you expect of a Swiss hotel. 


fly 
SWISSAIR 


to Europe, the Middle East, North and South America. 


Offices in: LONDON - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW - DUBLIN 
. CRCIIS 


Ask your Travel Agent for details 
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100 shocks a day for 5O years 


SA 


Ask your 
jeweller jor the 
Cyma Catalogue 


In one of CY MA’S factories a 
CY MaA watch has been tested with as many as 
two million blows—equal to 100 falls daily 
from table to floor for 50 years—and yet the 
movement remained completely undamaged, 
its delicate balance staff protected by the 
efficient, flexible CY MAflex Anti-Shock 
device. 
This is just one of the features which’ 
make CY MA one of 
the world’s 
finest watches. 


Prices from 


Cyma watches have the Cymaflex 


GOLAY AND SON tTo. OF LONDON 


2 oz. tin 9/1d 


To open, simply removt 
small rubber seal. 


efe j 
Unfailingly fresh 
) - ‘Pobacco at its best. Player’s Medium Navy 
Cut is once again supplied in om i 
pocket vacuum sealed, which means 
absolute ee is retained and enjoyment 
assured whenever you buy it. 


. PLAYERS 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


vcr tm _, ‘The hole for a lifetime’ 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suRvVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


No News is Bad News 


Washington, D.C. 


F any senior civil servant from Britain had attended the 
four days of preliminary hearings in Washington of the 
House Sub-committee on Government Information Prac- 
tices, he would, of course, have shown no outward sign of 
emotion, except perhaps.an occasional tightening of the 
lips ; but he would have returned to Whitehall thankfully, 
like an explorer escaped from the Jibaro head-hunters. For 
he would have heard enunciated and extolled the principle 
that it is the duty of people employed in a government 
department to supply the press with nearly complete 
information on virtually all their activities except those 
which it is necessary to keep secret for reasons of national 
security. He would have had to listen in silence while 
members of the sub-committee described as “ arrogant ” 
and “ fantastic” the contention of a lawyer from the Civil 
Service Commission that government departments have an 
inherent right to withhold information when they consider 
it in the public interest to do so. The uses to which govern- 
ment agencies had put an order by President Eisenhower 
in May last year, forbidding executive departments to 
disclose confidential matters, were deplored and denounced. 
At one point in the proceedings the chairman of the sub- 
committee, Congressman Moss, a wide-awake young 
Democrat from California, expressed concern at regulations 
which require Teporters to secure their information from 
“ designated officials,” It should be made easier, said Mr 
Moss and his two colleagues, for the press to get first-hand 
facts from subordinates at what the man from Whitehall 
would have winced. to hear described as “ the pick-and- 
shovel level.” : 

The enquiry opened with evidence from some leading 
reporters and columnists, who sternly indicted most, if not 
all, of the departments and agencies of the Eisenhower 
Administration on charges that they improperly withheld 
information from the newspapers. When it adjourned until 
next January there was little doubt that both the sub- 
committee and the high officials it had interrogated felt 
that the newspapers must be propitiated.. Nobody ventured 
to suggest that these self-elected guardians of the public 
interest were already getting more information from govern- 
ment departments than were the newspapermen of any 

other country in the world. Nobody seriously challenged 
the proposition that it was undemocratic and shameful to 
deny them-more information. As for the idea, widely if 
not universally entertained in Whitehall, that government 
of re: should ‘be insulatéd from inquisitive newspapermen 
'\ press officers; who should: dispense whatever. information 


the department chiefs think fit to give them and no more— 
that idea was too arrogant and fantastic to be mentioned 
at all. 

Most British politicians would be careful not to contra- 
dict, at least in public, the statement that the fullest possible 
disclosure of information by the government is vital to a 
healthy democracy. The difference in America is that 
politicians are obliged not only to subscribe firmly and 
frequently to this sentiment but to appear to be living by it. 

One reason for this difference is the status of the con- 
temporary press in America. Though its publishers are 
no less averse from running profitable newspapers than are 
British proprietors, they have generally been either princi- 
pled enough or prudent enough to resist the circulation- 
building tricks which would erode the reputation enjoyed 
by the press. It remains in America a force which is felt 
to be incorruptible, dedicated to honesty, and both. sufii- 
ciently alert and sufficiently brave to expose whatever is 
crooked or inefficient. The press is respected, feared, 
courted or praised by all but a negligible few of the immense 
number of men and women who are drawing publicly- 
provided salaries. 

In contrast, the second reason for the difference is that 
a basic belief in the honesty and reliability of public servants 
does not exist in the United States in the way it does 
in Britain. The integrity and devotion of hundreds of 
thousands of officials, high and low, performing all manner 
of government work, have not been enough to remove a 
smouldering suspicion that nests are being feathered, money 
is being wasted, that in one way or another the innocent 
taxpayer is being taken for a ride. The suspicion is con- 
firmed from time to time (too often for comfort) when 
newspapers discover and expose individual wrong-doers. 

A third and not unimportant reason is that, while in 
Britain the national newspapers have neither the space nor— 
it sometimes seems—the energy and continuity of thought 
to follow up clues which are presented to them or which 
they discover for themselves, most_of the American news- 
papers know from experience that there is nothing like a 
good crusade. There may even be a Pulitzer Prize in it. 


* 


So while British civil servants proceed calmly, undis- 
turbed by any thought that they might be answerable to 
someone beyond their direct superiors, officials of all ranks 
in the United States are aware of another and much more 
powerful boss called the people. And they think of the news- 
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paper reporters as the true representatives of the people. 
Ii was in that capacity that the newspapermen went before 
the Moss sub-committee on the day after “‘ Freedom of the 
Press Sunday.” est 

The barrage which they laid against government depart- 
ments had been opened very effectively by a report issued 
by the American Civil Liberties Union and ca:efully docu- 
mented by its author, Mr Allen Raymond, aa able news- 
paperman. “Abuses of the power in feder:] agencies to 
suppress information of value and interest to the nation 
were never sO rampant as now,” the report said, and it 
went on to name azencies, from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to the Securities and Exchange Commission, where 
instances of what was alleged to be secrecy for secrecy’s 
sake had been found. The sub-committee itself had paved 
the way by summarising in 552 pages the replies which 
sixty government agencies had returned to a questionnaire 
it had circulated. From this it appeared that thirty-two 
different classifications designed to keep information from 
the press have now keen devised. 

A directive from the Defence Department forbidding 
defence contractors to release information of possible value 
to a potential enemy, the failure of the Defence Department 
to publish promptly a prominent general’s critical letter of 
resignation—these were indignantly assailed. Mr Joseph 
Alsop spoke of reprisals taken against Washington news- 
papermen who had found out more than officials wanted 
to tell. Mr James Reston noted a distinct tendency of 
officials to “manage” the news they were giving out, 
imparting to it a flavour designed more to promote a pro- 
paganda line than to reveal the sacred truth. 

Though it occasionally overstated its case and often 
presented itself as the embodiment of a terrifying moral 
rectitude, the press undoubtedly came-out on top of the 
preliminary inquiry. What then does the press.want? Not, 
i: seems, a*hew law laying“down the sorts of information 
which the executive agencies must. impart, which might 
easily freeze the news at its permissible minimum. What 
the press could make the best use of, maybe, would be an 
instrument for needling government departments into pro- 
viding more information than they like to give—perhaps 
a congressional “ watchdog ” committee to which it could 
bring its complaints—and thus put even more of the fear 
of heaven into the already-trembling -hests on the executive 
side of the government. Such a solution looks as though 
it might work quite well up to, but not far beyond, the 
point at which a strong President would begin to point out 
that he, too, had been invested by the Constitution with 
some rights. | wre : 


Convalescence at Gettysburg 


— 


Washington, D.C. 
RESIDENT EISENHOWER has returned to his farm 
P at Gettysburg, promising, as he passed through 
Washington last weekend, to “ ease ” rather than “ bulldoze” 
himself back into office. It will probably be February 
before the specialists will be able to say whether he would 


be medically capable of facing a second term in the White , 


House. Whatever they may say, it is extremely difficult 
tu believe that Mr Eisenhower will run again. Before his 
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illness he was nearly trapped into consenting to do so by 
the Republicans’ public parade of their own helplessness 
without him. Now he has ‘the perfect excuse for turning 
down the pleas of his party. Three forces are working 
together, however, to prevent an early announcement of 
his intentions: those Republican Senators who are up for 
re-election in 1956 and who are still hoping that Mr 
Eisenhower will pull them back to Washington on his 
coat-tails ; liberal Republicans who are afraid that, once 
Mr Eisenhower is formally out of the race, power will pass 
to the right wing ; and the President’s personal staff. 

The latter has assiduously built up the picture of a 
President resuming the reins of office. This has been 
illustrated bythe preparations made for the Message on the 
State of the Union which Mr Eisenhower will deliver to 
Congress in January. Although a President usually does 
not work on the speech before the very end of November, 
it was announced more than three ;weeks ago that dis- 
cussions on it had begun in Denver. From then on, a 
steady procession of Cabinet, members and other senior 
advisers was conducted to the President’s bedside. Each 
visitor was ushered out to confront the press, who were 
told that Mr Eisenhower looked astonishingly well, that 
he had approved a whole list of proposals for inclusion in 
his message to Congress and that no politics were discussed. 
This procedure secured front-page previews for the 
Administration’s ptogramme, and. at the same time it 
reassured the public that Mr Eisenhower was effectively in 
charge of the business of government. 

Meanwhile, suggestions have been made about how the 
President’s task may be lightened when he does return to 
full duty. They include the transfer of many of the 
ceremonial state functions to the Vice-President, the wider 
use of a statute passed in 1950 allowing the President to 
delegate many of his duties; and the ruthless pruning of 
the. numberless occasions on which the President must 
sign his name, They should make it easier for Mr 
Eisenhowet to serve out his term and for subsequent © 
Presidents.to concentrate on the great decisions they alone 
are in a position to make. But this is a very far cry 
indeed from turning the presidential job into a rest cure, 
which is what some of the innovators seem to have m 
mind. 


Automobile Stampede 


IKE a sorcerer’s apprentice the American automobile 
industry is trying to stay one jump ahead of its own 
fantastic productivity. On November 7th it passed 19505 
figure of 6,665,863 cars produced in a year, until then 4 
record, and there is every indication that assembly lines will 
continue at their present breathless rate until the champagne 
bottles come out on December 31st. This means that the 
fabulous figure of 8 million automobiles a year, once cnvis- 
aged for the late nineteen-sixties, will have been reached 
and probably passed in 1955. 3 
Behind Hes figures lie ‘not Only the fierce competition 
between Ford and General Motors or the fact that the 
Chrysler Corporation has more than dodbled its 1954 rate 
of production, but a new estimate of what “a nation on 
wheels ” can signify. Experts in Detroit argue that a steady 
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SPEEDING FOREIGN TRADE 


Firms engaged in international commerce 
turn to The Hanover Bank to accelerate 
and simplify theit financial transactions. 


Does wou office THE HANOVER BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 


7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON .. .< 15 Carlos Place, W. 1 
Grosvenor Square 


NEW YORK. . . 70 Broadway 


beax lookinsa 2t? 


The effects of time on everyday faces and 

























places are seldom seen clearly. Our children grow : 
up, our friends grow old, our offices grow shabby Peery 
and we hardly notice the difference. 1 Y i 
Any business man who detects a need for x aie 
improvement when he tries to see his own office Nis , hors 
as outsiders see it, is invited to get in touch KR ar 
with Catesbys Contracts. “a By hk 
Catesbys have a team of expert decorators, He i 
designers and furnishers who will co-operate . x Sieg 
intelligently with you to give your office a y Ws ‘ » : 
comfortable atmosphere that befits and inspires a , KT 
prod lilies. “Weleda thah Cabesbye OC a a ee et) ae ase} 
Contracts are organised to get on with the job fast | ty. 
and efficiently and that they never seek to push At no extra cost you can fly to Bermuda, via any * a ‘ ‘ 
you into more expense than you want. international airline, on your first class fare to “aah” oy 
They’ll do the whole thing, from first plan to last New York. c * Weal 
fitting, then leave the place spick and span for you. So when business is over in New York, enjoy a os ve ti 
Ring Museum 7777 and have an executive holiday in Bermuda. You can travel light — buy -# ese 
clothes, even rent or buy sports equipment in wy ohale te 
—— Bermuda. Remember, sit be in hrendicniaie: ? Wet yess, 
} Bermuda is only three hours from New York, and rs a hee a 
there are frequent daily flights. Bermuda's sunny mates fy 


Cateshbys dys, sessly beschioa Sor Wella, mposta tid: jlenilie we 


social life will do. wonders for you. 9S BT RE i 
CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 


e a sas For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or ce : \ hp ‘ 
ge ee BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE Wate. EE 
Rex House, 4-12 Lower Regent Street, London S.W. 1 RIS or 
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BRUSH in ARGENTINA 


Belt Ducks 
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and Alpargatas... 


tae at = Fabrica Argentina De Alpargatas, 


— 


one of the largest producers of 
ey gfootwear in Fe raid: takes its 
yA name from one of its products, 
, Pesce: "rope soled shoes 
with canvas tops. In Buenos 
Aires, Alvareatas manufactures, daily, over 130,000 
pairs of shoes. The Company’s mills also produce a 
complete range of textiles from tyre fabrics and belt 
ducks (driving belts for machinery) to denims, cordage 
and blankets. Recently Alpargatas built an ultra-modern 
factory solely for the production of rubber shoes. Sited 
outside City limits, it needed a special power plant. 
Mirrlees diesel engines coupled with Brush generators 
and switchgear were chosen —in competition with ten- 
ders from the world’s leading industrial countries. 
BRUSH PERFORMANCE. Working a non-stop 5} day 


week, the six Mirrlees engines have now been in use fot 
over 8,000 working hours. They have had to withstand 
the rough conditions of service typical of rubber mixing 
equipment— particularly intermittent load changes and 
sudden load shocks — yet the installation has proved a 
completely trouble-free source of power for Argentina’s 
most modern shoe factory. 

POWER FOR EXPANSION. Through a world-w ide 
network, the Brush Group offers a comprehensive range 
of power plant and equipment, together with on-the- 
spot advice and—prompt delivery. 

The Group produces about a third of the total U.K. 
output of Industrial Diesel engines and generating sets 
—and is, in fact, the world’s largest exporter of this type 
of equipment. The Group constantly exports over fifty 
per cent of its entire production and, in the past few years, 
it has exported as much as seventy per cent. 


Br ush Group tiurtep + WORLD'S LEADING POWER ENGINEERS 


DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 8&.W.1 


BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO, LTD- MIRRLEES BICKERTON @ DAY LTD- J. & H. MCLAREN LTD : THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO. LTD: PETTERS LTD 
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annual production*ef 7 or even 74 million automobiles can 
be absorbed by a country whose population is growing 
rapidly and where the idea of the “two-car family” has 
established itself. Moreover, the automobile industry’s 
high annual rate of investment in new machinery, much of 
it automatic, intensi- 
fies the pressure to 
spread overhead costs 
over a greater and 
more regular volume 
of production. The 
. Chrysler Corporation 
alone will spend more 
than $1 billion on 
plant expansion 
during the next five 
years and this means 
that output must be 
maintained near maxi- 
mum levels. 

’ So far, most dealers 
have been able to absorb more cars than was thought 
possible and sales have been so good that the number 
of cars in hand diminished by 31 per cent in the 
month ending October 20th. But it was only after that 
date that the 1956 models reached the shop windows and 
it is very difficult to judge whether a new wave of sales has 
begun. Moreover, no further loosening of hire-purchase 
terms, such as took place eatlier this year, is expected in 
1956 although they will remain extremely generous ; 
this lack may effect automobile sales. Finally, the list 
prices of 1956 models—few of which embody any 
very new features—ate higher; as second-hand car 
prices have declined, this means that trade-in values are 
less attractive than in 1955. But prophets of gloom are 
keeping rather quiet ; Detroit seems to be making a habit 
of doing the impossible, - 


CAR OUTPUT 
8r 
Million Units 


1946. 48 ‘SO "52 ‘'5455* 
* Estimated 





Circumventing the Court 


~ 


AST week the Supreme Court underlined a position 

| which already seemed clear: its decision in May, 1954, 
| that separate educational facilities for Negro children, even if 
of the same physical quality as those provided for whites, are 

inherently unequal and therefore unconstitutional, is appar- 

ently to be applied in all the fields where previously the 

old criterion of “separate but equal” had been held to 

satisfy the requirements of the Fourteenth Amendment to 

the Constitution, which guarantees the “equal protection 

c! the laws ” to all American citizens. The Supreme Court, 

dealing with appeals in two cases from Maryland and one 

irom Georgia, has now ruled against racial segregation in 

‘ax-supported parks, bathing beaches and golf courses, even 


when satisfactory separate provisions are made for Negro . 


recreation. 

_The South is reacting to this extension of the new prin- 
ciple in the same variety of ways as to the original affirmation 
of it. Officials in Maryland, a border state, are preparing 
to comply gracefully, as they are doing with the ruling 
against segregated schools. But the Deep South—Georgia, 
South Carolina, Mississippi—is emotionally defiant, and 
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there it is being suggested that the public beaches might 
be turned into private projects in order to frustrate what is 
called “a campaign to bring about inter-marriage of the 
races.” These states have already taken steps which will 
enable them, if driven to it, to substitute privately owned for 
publicly financed schools, and thus, they hope, to circum- 
vent the court’s original decision. A detailed programme for 
achieving the same object has been worked out by an official 
Commission on Public Education in Virginia ; this is an 
ominous and depressing development in a comparatively 
progressive state close to the national capital and iess 
influenced by outworn prejudices thar are those in the poor 
and proud Deep South. 

This programmie will, however, have to be considered by 
the State Legislature, probably at a special session in the 
near future. It will not be approved without bitter argu- 
ment, for there are many in Virginia, white as well as 
coloured, who object to racial segregation in the schools ; 
the strength of the opposition to integration, here as else- 
where, tends to vary with the proportion of Negroes in the 
population of each local school district. Furthermore, it 
remains to be seen whether, when it comes to the point, 
which it is unlikely to do for a long time, such attempts at 


‘ circumventing the Constitution can be sustained. In Texas 
one delaying tactic has already been knocked out, as others - 


can hardly fail to be. The State Supreme Court has 
admitted that the state law forbidding the mixing of races in 
the schools is void in view of the 1954 decision of the 
Supreme Court in Washington. 


Mr Harriman in the Dock 


New York. 


OVERNOR AVERELL HARRIMAN, who is often 

called “honest Ave,” appears to be letting political 
discretion be the better part of crusading valour when he 
handles the problem of crime and corruption on the New 
York waterfront. Governor Meyner of New Jersey has 
resolutely supported the efforts of the bi-state authority set 
up to combat the illicit practices of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association and to remove from the docks the 
worst of the “ strong-arm men” ; but Mr Harriman seems 
to have reservations, and he is in open dispute with the two 
waterfront commissioners, Lieutenant General Hays, who 
represents New York, and Mr Joseph Weintraub of New 
Jersey. 

The commissioners recently appointed two men to serve 
as executive director and general counsel. Although both 
are known for their perseverance in fighting the abuses of 
the ILA, Mr Harriman found neither appointment accept- 
able and General Hays resigned. In his stead, the Governor 
appointed Mr John McGrath. Before leaving his post, 
however, General Hays managed to appoint his own 
nominees to the commission in an acting capacity and, 
since they can be removed only by unanimous agreement of 
both commissioners, Mr Harriman found himself out- 
manceuvred. The whole tangle has ended in a compromise 
and the commission will probably receive an executive 
director to its liking. 

But what is significant is the motive behind Mr Harri- 


man’s moves. Ostensibly, he feels that the “stern but: 


fair” policy of the waterfront commission is too harsh and 
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that a more “ humane” approach should be used to wean 
the longshoremen away from their gangster-influenced 
bosses. Mr Harriman’s critics, however, are not satisfied 
with this explanation.. They point out that he is indebted 
to the powerful New York Democratic machine, Tammany 
Hall, for its invaluable support in gaining him the govern- 
orship. Mr Carmine De Sapio, the leader of the machine 
and of the campaign to obtain the presidential nomination 
for Mr Harriman, is a strong opponent of the waterfront 
commission and prefers to deal directly with the longshore- 
men. Mr McGrath, furthermore, managed Governor 
Harriman’s election campaign in 1954. Inferences are 
being drawn and Governor Meyner, who has refused to 
appease his own party machine, is being pointed to as a 
shining example of how Mr Harriman should have acted. 
This storm in the harbour basin may have important reper- 
cussions on the wider ambitions of New York’s “ favourite 
son.” 


Votes Against Labour 


N last week’s elections voters in Ohio rejected an amend- 
ment to the state’s unemployment benefit law which 
would have allowed an unemployed worker to receive full 
benefits from the state at the same time that he was drawing 
supplemental unemployment compensation from his firm. 
In effect, this meant that approval had been denied to the 
“guaranteed annual wage” plan negotiated with their 
employees last June by the General Motors Corporation 
and the Ford Motor Company. This plan provided that 
laid-off employees would receive 65 per cent of their normal 
take-home pay during the first four weeks of unemployment 
and 60 per cent during a maximum period of twenty-two 
weeks thereafter. When accepting this scheme, both 
General Motors and Ford specified that it would go into 
operation next June only if states in which two-thirds of 
their’ employees worked had determined that it did not 
conflict with existing unemployment compensation laws. 

In Michigan, New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Delaware and New Jersey supplemental compensation has 
been approved by legislative or judicial rulings. Ohio was 
the first state in which this complex question was put to 
a direct vote and, as 12 per cent of Ford’s and 17 per cent 
of General Motors’ employees work in the state, approval 
would have given the unions the two-thirds they requiré. 
In fairness, it should be pointed out that the amendment 
submitted to the voters also provided for a sharp increase 
in state unemployment benefits for all industries and that 
this fact contributed to its defeat. Nevertheless, the vote 
has been a blow to labour leaders who campaigned actively 
in Ohio and to General Motors’ electrical workers who— 
unlike the automobile workers—are heavily concentrated 
in the state. 

Those states that have already approved the “ guaranteed 
annual wage” account for 58 per cent of General Motors’ 
employees and 61.5 per cent of Ford’s workers. The auto- 
mobile workers, therefore, need only one more state to reach 
their goal of 663 per cent and they are pressing for legis- 
lative decisions in Illinois, Missouri and California. There 
is litte doubt that they will obtain the requisite number 
before June, but the defeat of a full-scale campaign by 
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organised labour in the politically marginal state of Ohio 
may give second thoughts to those Democrats who are 
counting heavily on the belief that “labour can get out 
the vote.” 


States in Chancery 


Washington, D.C. 


N most parts of the country voters who bothered to take 
part in last week’s state and local elections found the 
ballot papers cluttered up as usual with lengthy constitu- 
tional amendments and other types of legislation referred 
to the people for final decision. The bulk of these proposals 
were there to be voted on because, in all but eight states, 
the elected representatives of the people are treated as 
wards in chancery when it comes to raising loans for 
public investment. Altogether, $1.4 billion worth of bond 
issues, mainly for building roads and schools and improving 
water supplies, were up for approval this year ; the voters 
surprised everyone by rejecting about two-thirds, by value, 
of the projects, but this was largely because New York’s 
$750 million highway issue was disapproved. 

Forty states have tied themselves up in their constitutions 
with every variety of debt limitation. Their Legislatures 
are either not allowed to go into debt on their own at all 
or they are held down by debt ceilings, most of which are 
by modern standards unrealistically low. California’s, for 
example, is $300,000. Twenty of these states can raise 
the limit, for specific purposes, by legislation, in some 
instances requiring a special majority, followed by a popular 
referendum. The remainder require the complicated 
panoply of constitutional amendment, with whatever that 
may involve in the way of fancy majorities in the Legislature 
or passage through two successive Legislatures before going 
on the ballot as a referendum. 

Many state constitutions breathe distrust not only of 
the Legislature’s discretion in handling the state’s affairs 
but of its ability to regulate those of lower levels of govern- 
ment. In twenty-nine states an absolute limit is imposed 
on the debt of each unit of local government, varying from 
2 per cent of the assessed valuation of property in Kentucky ° 
and Indiana to 20 per cent in Florida and 25 per cent in 
Louisiana. Elsewhere the control of municipal and other 
local debt is by ordinary state statute which is often just 
as stringent as a constitutional clause but rather easier to 
change. 

It must be admitted that there is plenty of historical 
justification for these fetters on representative government. 
Far too often in the past have states and cities ended up a 
spending spree with their “ full faith and credit” rolling 
in the gutter. Moreover, there is some merit in forcing 
state and municipal planners to “ sell” their development 
schemes to the people before they get the funds they need. 
Perhaps the electioneering for bond issues does help to 
generate a, sense of local pride and participation in new 
schools, highways and hospitals, although the low voting 
figures usual in referenda invite ici 

But, on the other side of the ledger, the present archaic 
restrictions have a great deal to answer for. Lack of trust 
in the representative principle breeds loss of responsibility. 


(Continued ‘on page 659) 
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(Continued-from page 658) Many political students are convinced that the gamble must : * . 4 te 
be taken of buttressing the State Legislature with new aids Portes 


recent report of the Kestnbaum Commission, on th ae ae : pe se 
ae saliva the federal and state eadaiian and dignities and then a _ That would imply an S AWoak py 
f : ; 2 —_ end to all constitutional debt limitations, which would have Sali Seo 
showed conclusively that structural weaknesses in state and the desirabl a at : se Tee le 
local government, many of them the result of a masochistic f cued e result of making ballot pepers m rise a: a ale 
piling on of prohibitions following the exposure of old renee pg foes 
scandals, were the main cause of the flow of power toward & we a) 
Washington. Economic expansion and a rapidly rising “Bey a ee 
opulation guarantee an unrelenting pressure for fresh : ‘ YER Rare 
vablic services. If states, cities and local school districts California, Here They Come Sf Pea feegt 
cannot provide them, they will inevitably be by-passed in wees OU _ 
favour of federal action or resort to ad hoc bodies outside FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO Sa Ore Ts 
the normal democratic structure. One highly topical case in Be ie 
point is that of school construction, which will be thoroughly et : " 
aired at the White House Conference on Education at the ALIFORNIA is an important state for anyone wishing “a « “ras ; 
end of this month. School districts depend on the property €: to win either the Republican or the Democratic eee Pty 
tax, and in most states have to work within tax.and debt —_ nomination for President, for it sends some seventy delegates ae Tes 
ceilings fixed as percentages of assessed valuation. But to each party’s national convention. This year, moreover, Set SRS ES 
most property is hugely, and unevenly, under-assessed. California is especially in the political limelight as four of SCA TSRS 
Artificial obstacles such as these have been the excuse for the men most prominently in view as possible Republican Fos ae 
passing school and other problems up the line to the states, —_ candidates in the event of Mr Eisenhower’s withdrawal are eee! 
who in turn agitate for federal grants-in-aid. Californians. But the fact that electioneering is already Nees a ¢? 
under way in the state is due, above all, to the complex ‘a. \ 1} 
* technicalities of California’s election code. Sila 
Various lists of delegates to the national conventions nS ee ey 
Matters that cannot be passed upwards are passed side- | must be made up by March 7, 1956. Each group will be i oes NES 
ways. At a time when, after herculean labours, the vastly  Pledged to a candidate who, by April sth, must indicate de 
excessive number of local governments is being reduced, | Whether he is willing to stand in the primary elections that Cee Baan 
special districts are still being created to run particular take place in June. In these elections, the voters choose SS Ae 
functions for no other reason than that they can be provided the candidate whom they prefer for each party and the _ et 
with taxing and debt limits of their own. Even more groups of delegates pledged to the two winning candidates AP Se 
remarkable, since they are a relatively new feature, are the are then the state’s official delegations to the national con- te iy Bee 
dummy corporations, set up by state law to issue bonds ventions, being held by both Republicans and Democrats YON Pa 
based not on the full faith and credit of the state, but on next August. _The necessity of complying with these 0 Ee NYP 
the revenue which the new facility will bring in or on the Various regulations explains why supporters for at least Jo hae gee’ eh 
proceeds of an earmarked tax. Some states, such as Georgia three Republican and two Democratic candidates are TAMERS gi 
and Wisconsin, manage to carry completely debt-free already in the field in California. Pee eee 
books by organising a whole series of “ public authorities ” Many Republicans believe that if President Eisenhower Tei j ae 
to which are delegated responsibilities proper to the. decides not to stand for a second term only Mr Earl stalks eis { 
state. The results are that government is further frag- Warren, the Chief Justice of the United States, once the ; oe WA 
mented and that public works cost the people more, since | Governor of California, would be able to beat the Demo- HORE Ih parse 
interest rates are anything from 4 to 14 per cent higher cratic nominee, whoever he may be. So far, however, Mr BAny Abe 
when bonds are not state-guaranteed. Warren has stuck to his initial declaration that he is not Ted Vere 
But perhaps the most dangerous effect of these limitations interested in the nomination ; despite hopes for a “ Warren Ee Ee 
is the obstacle they put in the way of long-term economic draft,” this has inhibited his numerous Californian friends Vb ADs hake 
planning by the states.‘ The natural tendency of politicians, | as far as the primary election is concerned. But three other _ Wyl ot fs 1 
considering the delay, labour and expense of holding “native sons” are very much in the running ; they are Se Te Lhe St 
referenda, is to put them off until the need is staring the the present Governor, Mr Knight, Senator Knowland and heey , wos 
electorate in the face. This often results in uneven, unco- Vice-President Nixon. REG 
ordinated spurts in state and local expenditures. The rs vk a" 
planners are tempted to give exaggerated emphasis to those * pans 8 
features of their programme which look dramatic on an : Shaki eae k 
election poster. It is practically impossible to ask for reserve Governor Knight has announced that, if he wins the ae ees 
power to float issues which will not be used until an primary election, he will release the delegation pledged to Ba Yee 
economic recession requires a quick increase in public him after the first vote at the Republican convention, she USES LA 
spending, but when this moment comes the chances of | thus making it possible for one of his rivals to receive Re Lila eat 
teferenda being carried are liable to decline. preference at that time. Nevertheless, it appears that “Eh Lb | 
Where does the solution lie? One generalisation that | Senator Knowland and Mr Nixon may enter the California a ie en 
can safely be made about the forty-eight states is that they primary independently, each on his own behalf, in the BSc ae® Ba re 
will not all do the same thing. Probably it is most important hope of securing the state’s delegation in advance of the Haan si yt 


many of the legislative bodies is cited as a reason for keeping do not seem good whatever he does. His faction, which i r 7s a tbe | 
on restraints, and the restraints, by giving an air of futility | strongest in southern California and which is led by sev oath 


| eo 
| to break up the vicious circle, whereby the low calibre of | convention in San Francisco. For Mr Nixon the chances he Pian 
| to the Legislature, keep down the calibre of its members, | young Congressmen from that area, has not succeeded i 
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its efforts to get control of the Republican machinery for the 
whole of the state. In two important elections for state 
offices candidates favoured by Governor Knight have 
recently won. In each case Senator Knowland’s supporters 
have lined up with the Governor to defeat the men asso- 
ciated with Mr Nixon. 

Chronic rivalries between northern and southern 
Californians have influenced these contests. But more 
serious are the personal and political differences between 
Governor Knight and Vice-President: Nixon ; and between 
the Vice-President and Senator Knowland. Governor 
Knight is a practical conservative, dedicated to traditional 
party values, but aware that the Republicans are still a 
minority in the nation. He has, therefore, established a 
working agreement with important labour leaders in the 
state and, to the chagrin of party diehards, wooed the inde- 
pendent voters who make Republican victories possible in 
California. Mr Nixon could not adopt such tactics. His 
support comes from conservatives dedicated to conservatism, 
His voting record in Congress faithfully reflects their 
philosophy. Similarly, Senator Knowland’s orthodox 
conservatism sets him in frank opposition to organised 
labour.. But he, in turn, differs from Mr Nixon on issues 
of foreign policy. Senator Knowland’s reluctance to accept 
the Eisenhower version of the “ Geneva spirit” and his 
criticism of the Administration in the Senate appears to 
have weakened his support in his home state, where the 
Eisenhower approach enjoys overwhelming Republican 
confidence. 

At present Governor Knight and Senator Knowland 
have many local advantages. Both are old hands at Cali- 
fornian politics and both can hint freely at their ambitions, 
The Senator can refer pointedly to Mr Nixon when saying 
that he does not consider “ a Pepsodent smile, a ready quip, 
an |actor’s perfection with lines, nor an ability to avoid 
issues, as qualifications for high office.” The Governor 
can even call the Vice-President a “ boy.” Mr Nixon, on 
the contrary, has his hands tied ; until President Eisenhower 
announces his future plans, he must carry on as leader of 
“the team.” He cannot confess that he shares the anxiety 
which his well-wishers in California feel about-his chances 
of succeeding to the nomination. He cannot exchange 
compliments with his rivals. Failing an. early announce- 
ment from the President, he cannot even organise a dele- 
gation for California’s Republican primary. 


* 


For Democratic candidates California’s famous weather 
has seldom looked brighter. Party lines have been growing 
stronger in the state and the candidacy of Mr Adlai 
Stevenson in 19§2 left a restdue of enthusiasm and influence. 
A change in the election code, requiring candidates to 
designate their party on the ballot, has helped bring more 
Democrats to the State Legislature. Democratic leaders in 
California count heavily on the prestige of Mr Stevenson 
to solidify and increase the party’s influence in state affairs. 
Support for him was rallied in October when it appeared 
that both Mr Truman and Governor Harriman might be 
cooling toward the Stevenson candidacy. Accepting this 
challenge, party leaders invited several hundred leading 
Democrats to join a “ draft Stevenson” appeal. Favour- 
able responses came from every one of the state’s 58 coun- 
ties. and from: many of the Californians ‘who had, in the 
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1952 ‘primary election, supported Senator Kefauyer of 
Tennessee. 

The speed of this Stevenson movement, and the wide. 
spread response to it, caught Senator Kefauver’s supporters 
unprepared. They must reckon with the fact that the 
Senator, if he enters the race again, will be running agains 
Mr Stevenson who was not among the candidates whom 
he defeated in California in 1952. Californian Democrats 
in Congress are now committed to’ Mr Stevenson and sc 
is much of the financial strength of the state party. Regard- 
less of Senator Kefauver’s decision, it is clear that Mr 
Stevenson already has formidable backing pledged to him in 
the state and that he will be encouraged to test his strength 
next June. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The ‘State Department has announced that American 
citizens will henceforth be allowed to travel behind the 
Iron Curtain in all countries except Bulgaria and Albania. 
By the end of the year, moreover, the Department of Com- 
merce is to issue a list of non-strategic goods which can 
be sold to the Soviet Union and its satellites, but not to 
Communist China, without export licences. How many 
American traders will take advantage of this opportunity 
remains to be seen. 


* 


The members of the independent bipartisan commission, 
established by Congress to investigate the loyalty pro- 
gramme for government servants, have at last been 
appointed. Among the better known in a far from dis- 
tinguished group are Mr James McGranery, Mr Truman’s 
Attorney General, and Representative Walter of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, who sponsored the 
resolution setting up the commission. 


* 


The appointment of Rear Admiral Richard Byrd to 
co-ordinate the} Antarctic policy of the United States is 
said to be the forerunner of the establishment of perma- 
nent American bases in an important area which some 
Americans feel has been neglected by their government. 
Admiral Byrd is leading the American expedition to the 
Antarctic which is starting out this month. 


* 


Although the consumption of “hard” liquor in the 
United States is expected this year to exceed that in any 
year since 1946, distillers are worried. Whiskey is barely 
holding its own and vodka sales are climbing. Whether this 
is owing to good advertisement or the “Geneva spirit” 13 
not clear, 

* 


Raincoats and other garments for night walkers, humat 
or canine, are being woven out of a reflecting yarn that 
shines when hit by a direct light ; the fabrie- looks like any 
other under normal conditions. _ 
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Fly to New York and non-stop across the USA 


WITH TWA's NEW 
SUPER-C5> CONSTELLATIONS 


Quietest, most luxurious long-range airliners in the world 


You can now fly to New York in TWA’s magnificent 
new Super-G Constellations. On these great Lockheed 
aircraft, science works behind the scenes to make your 
trip quicker, more comfortable. Radar plots the 
smoothest course ahead. Turbo-compound engines, fed 
by wing-tip tanks, give greater speed, longer range. And 
the finest modern design has made the interior fittings 
of the Super-G the most luxurious ever. Yet you can 
€njoy all this, linked with TWA’s traditionally friendly 
service, at reduced fares! 

TWA’s Discount Fare Plan operates throughout 
Thrift Season (Nov. Ist—March 3lst), gives big re- 


~ 


3 Cele 


| 


ductions for families travelling together. ak. 
A husband and wife flying first-class save a total of £1 
for the round trip to New York.) For details of this a 
TWA’s Time Pay Plan, see your travel agent or call TWA 
—200 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel. TRAfalgar 1234. 
Manchester. Tel. BLAckfriars 4649. | 


Fly the finest ... | 


FiLyTWATr0oUSA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES USA-EUROPE-AFRICA-ASIA, 


- | 
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THE THINGS WE DO FOR YOU -6 


You cant live acre.» 


out placing a single contract with a Simoa company 
and yet be beholden to the Simon Engineering Group 
for many things you take for granted. 


For illustration, there follow a few words 


on sulphuric acid 


Sulphuric acid is so versatile and vitat that without it 
industry would be hamstrung—perhaps you remember the 
sulphur-scare of 1951? Most of the modern contact sul- 
phuric acid plants in the British Isles have been built by 
Simon-Carves, and the great tonnage of acid flowing from 
these plants enters in one way or another into the produc- 
tion of many of the things you own and use and wear 
and work with and travel by and couldn’t do without. 
Divest yourself of everything for which sulphuric acid is 
directly or indirectly responsible, and you’d be largely 
immobilised and half-naked and perhaps even half-dead. 


and gasworks plants metallurgical plants . materials 
and many other specialities. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LID 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 

SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LID 
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What you 
dhol know 


The best brandy comes from Cognac. The finest 
Cognac comes from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts in the centre of Cognac. All 
Remy Martin V.S.0.P. Cognac is made from 
grapes grown exclusively in these two districts. 
That is why people ask for Remy Martin and 
are never disappointed. 
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The World Overseas 


1955 


ee 


How Will France Vote ? | ae 









et ay) 
* st . . ¥ >| 
‘~*~ URIOUSER and curiouser ”—the foreign observer, | who regularly poll over one-fifth of the total vote. Aes 
eyeing the behaviour of the French parliament, is It is sending coals to ‘Newcastle to suggest further ee gS 
tempted to’ echo Alice’s cry of bewilderment. It was electoral systems for the Palais Bourbon, where up to a ‘ul Se Chee 
surprising enough that the National Assembly should have hundred ingenious varieties have been devised. But to Oy NER 
decided to shorten its life and call a midwinter general — grasp the issues involved it is necessary only to sketch out sh ior ae 
election. But this has*been followed by a battle over voting the two extreme formula; one of these, or some com- ees ie: 
systems in which the-issue has been shrouded in a fog of | promise between them, is likely to be adopted. One is AE 
procedural detail, and-for weeks the Assembly and the the arrondissement method, the electoral foundation of ‘ oh taint 
Council of the Republi¢ have been batting electoral resolu- the Third Republic ; the other is “ undiluted ” proportion MOF et ee 
tions to and fro like shuttlecocks. The baffled Anglo-Saxon __ representation as applied in the early days of the Fourth Vie a 
may be forgiven a. Gallic shrug of incomprehension. Republic. | ae wh 
The choice of a.new-electoral system is bound to be a In the arrondissement system there are single-mem eR aE ee Le 
delicate“ matter. But. fm France the process is further constituencies, and a candidate who gets an absolute “AGS al 
complicated: by the depyty’s traditional skill in calculating, majority in the first ballot is elected. If a second ballgt ‘ye Ce pag 
with one eye on the electorate, whether he can afford to _is needed, a simple majority wins the seat ; and between Py tan ec 
vote for a proposal which he dislikes the ballots it is customary for bargains ie Nees 
because he can rely on others (or the to be struck which leave only two or I (o' BE 
upper chamber) to reject it. The pros- THE FRENCH PARLIAMENT three candidates in the field. This os Caters 
pects of an election before the New Year NATIONAL COUNCIL OF method usually favours the parties of the 0 8 Oe ea 
have now virtually vanished. If pre- seaeweLy bias ar nee ‘centre and candidates with local popu- ore Yee ‘yl 
cedents are any guide, it is worth recall- | Ree Other larity. Under French proportional bee EEE CE 
ing than in par took the Assembly QQ 07100 Gouttists Re representation, on the other hand, more NE Ra ar 
half a year and a governmental crisis tO =| fe otives——>fae scope is given to the party machines, 4 Sve ; ‘i 
establish the present’ electoral law. Each constituency embraces several seats, Ties a 
: November’s proceedings have made it which are distributed in proportion to, od DER tebaghy 
) seem even more desirable that this turbu- the number of votes mustered by~-the “ean Ria 
lent Assembly should be replaced by one various party lists. yes ON, 
| which might produce a stable’ govern- Electoral salesmen are now peddling a er EN 
ment. There is, however, no guarantee their wares with zest. It is strange to Ne : peat 
at all that the coming elections will yield hear the arrondissement system defended Ning ae ON 
a coherent majority The relative “Allies included throughout. Conservatives in- so stoutly, by M. Mendés-France and. AEE BP 
strength of the parties in the next clude Republican and Peasant independents as others, when a decade ago it was unani- SAL Ber P 
Assembly will vary considerably accord- eae mously denounced as the cause of parish- & SP ep 
ing to the method of voting employed ; pump -politics arid of all the vices of Sa anor 
but no foreseeable change in the electoral law will im- | prewar France. On the evidence of the Third Republic jit aN Tae OE 
mediately reduce their numbers.: Some Frenchmen, looking cannot be said to offer an assurance of stable government. Mees . fe 
enviously across the Channel, have urged the adoption of | But unmodified proportional representation would briig HN ees bach 
British voting techniques. In the long run the British over 150 Communist deputies into the Assembly. Mak Mead A 4 
method of a simple majority ballot in a single-member con- This is the chief reason why different formul& have been hae 
stituency tends to eliminate small parties, but the multipli- sought to moderate the effect of pure proportional repre- he ES 
city of French perties is a product of social conditions and _ sentation. But changes in the electoral law can be a af ve vhs 
historical events that cannot be abolished by the stroke of a for other purposes than that of reducing the number of Re PRES 
reformer’s pen. What is more, the immediate effect of trans- | Communist seats. The Radicals, with their traditional are rae 
planting the British system would be to strengthen the local connections and their capacity for compromise, are Fe ke ae 
Communist party, which comes at the top of the first poll keen supporters of the arrondissement system, and M. es lage ae 
i more constituencies. than does any other party. Indeed, | Mendés-France sees in it a means to defeat the party ee het 
the insuperable’ obstacle to’ the polarisation of French machines and win seats for his own followers. Parti¢s vi toa) DEM 
parties into two*comparable blocs is the division of the ~ which have weak local roots, however, and which are likely Me Ree? 
Left between the democratic parties and the Communists, to fare badly between the two ballots—such as the MRP ey. 38 Eh 
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wt the Communists—prefer proportional representation. 

How efficient a weapon a change in the electoral law 
provides was shown in 1951, when it was used by the 
orthodox “ parliamentary ” parties to check the advances of 
the Communists and Gaullists. Parties were then allowed 
to form “temporary alliances, or apparentements ; if an 
alliance mustered an absolute majority of votes, it pocketed 
all the seats in a constituency. The system led to some 
odd results, since a Frenchman who voted for a Socialist 
might find’ that he had helped to elect a conservative 
member; but, as the extremists could not form alliances, 
it fulfilled its function, and the “ anti-parliamentarians ” 
were kept in check. 

The position, however, has changed since then. General 
de Gaulle, it has been said, led his troops to the Rubicon 
but left them there to-fish in troubled parliamentary waters. 
With the entry of the Gaullists into the government and 
the Socialists’ exit into opposition, the whole balance of 
forces has been changed. The threat of a Gaullist coup 
d'état no longer exists ; but the @pparentement system can 
be used just as easily to protect the position of the present 
centre-right majority. Alliances could be formed embrac- 
ing the various groups between the Gaullists and the right- 
wing Radicals ; and this would leave the Socialists, the 
Communists and M. Mendés-France’s supporters struggling 
in divided opposition. 

This undoubtedly influenced the government’s move for 
an early election. The French economy is booming ; wages 
are rising ; the taxpayer has not yet begun to feel the 
burden of Algeria. A snap election with the existing system 
would almost certainly give the right-wing factions five more 
years of predominance. They have found an unexpected ally 
in the Communists, who fear that voting by arrondisse- 
ments would cost them a number of seats, and hope that 
many Socialists, if excluded from electoral alliances by the 
other parties, might seek Communist support. The Com- 


munists do not mind losing a few seats for the sake of sow- * 


ing the seeds of a Popular Front. 


M. Thorez Looked Happy 


So far the right-wing attempt to preserve the present 
system has been foiled because the Council of the Republic 
has twice sent the election bill back to the Assembly with 
an amendment calling for voting by arrondissements. There 
is now a possibility that the conservatives’ resolution may 
crumble; each segment thinking only of its own interests, 
This is the great hope of M.-Mendés-France, the apostle 
of the arrondissement, who sees in it a last chance to resur- 
rect the “third force” in France by an alliance between 
the Socialists and his own supporters. Yet even if he is 
given time for a full-scale campaign, he cannoty count on a 
clear. majority in the next Chamber. 

The most striking thing about the pre-electoral campaign 
has been the way in which the Communists are now trying 
to “ re-enter the system,” as the Gaullists.have done since 
1951. The events of the last eighteen months have weakened 
the resolution of the democratic. parties not to work with 
them. Last week, for the first time since 1947, a govern- 
ment stayed in power by virtue of their votes. No wonder 
M. Thorez, who had just returned te the Palais Bourbon, 
looked happy. It would be impossible to ignore for long 
the 150 or more votes which the Communists would win 
under pure proportional representation; and apparente- 


ments might help them to lay the foundations of a Popular 
Front. 
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High Hopes for a High Dam 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 


Ty ABDEL MONEIM EL-KAISSOUNY, the Finan 
Minister of Egypt, is now in the United States, where 
he will discuss with the World Bank the loan which Egypt 
wants for the building of the High Dam 4t a point toward; 
the Sudan frontier, and 310 miles south of the present 
Aswan Dam. The hopes of the present Egyptian regime 
are founded on this massive project. It affects the political 
as well as economic thinking of Colonel Nasser to no small 
extent. He believes that only by this scheme can Egypt 
keep pace with its own population growth and thereby buy 
time for industrial schemes upon which, ultimately, 
higher standard of living will become possible. 

For that reason, the visit of Dr Kaissouny to Washington 
has considerable political as well as economic importance. 
Colonel Nasser is determined to “build the High Dam and 
will get the money elsewhere if he cannot get it from the 
World Bank. The Soviet Government has already offered 
him the materials: that would enable him to build without 
recourse to loans in foreign currency, and in the last resort 
he would turn to Russia. He would do so reluctantly both 
because he is not anxious to widen the gap between himself 
and the Western Powers caused by his purchase of Czech 
arms, and also because the Russians would finance the dam 
only on the condition that Russian éngineers should build it. 
Colonel Nasser wants it built by an international consor- 
tium and has already signed a contract with the British 
firm of Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners as consultants. 


- Difficulties with the Sudan 


It is not expected that Dr Kaissouny’s visit will produce 
the Bank’s approval for the loan, but Colonel Nasser is 
anxious to know before the end of April where he is to get 
financial aid. He intends to start filling on the site at low 
Nile, next June, because he would otherwise have to wait a 
year before making a start. A great deal of preliminary 
study has already been devoted to the project by the Bank, 
and it is now accepted that the scheme is feasible technically 
and probably financially. Perhaps the one major question 
mark that ins. concerns the relations of Egypt with 
Israel, for the economic outcome of the scheme—whether 
or no the Bank’s money is forthcoming—must depend to 
some extent on the likelihood of war between the two coun- 
tries. This rational calculation as between peace and wat 
has given rise in Colonel Nasser’s mind to the suspicion that 
his need for a loan is being used as a form of pressure upon 
him for peace with Israel. It may be that the pressure 
exists equally within his own mind ; for his firm belief 
that the High Dam scheme is an absolute necessity for 
Egypt is perhaps the greatest guarantee of his pacific inten- 
tions for the decade that it will take to build it. * 

A more direct obstacle to.a Joan at the moment is failure 
to secure the approval of the Sudan. Egypt has offered the 
Sudan a fifty per cent share of the new Nile waters which 
become available, and contends that the High Dam ¢ocs not 
obstruct the Sudan’s Nile control plans. The Sudan wants 
agreement on shares of water prior to damming, +11 has 
not yet approved the project. Finally, the lake fori <d by 
the huge dam will extend about 100 miles into the Sudan, 
flooding the Nubian valley and submerging the wn of 
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RTANT NEW SERVICE 


TRAVELLERS ABROAD 


The BEA Car Hire Plan 








The BEA Car Hire Plan is a tremendous boon for 
busy people. You touch down in your BEA airliner. 
You pick up your car at the airport, town terminal 
or hotel. You drive away — or a chauffeur does it 
for you. Everything’s as smooth as clockwork. Arrange 
your car hire when you book your BEA ticket. No 
deposit needed. Up to £35 payable in U.K. Important 
point: you’re fully insured against damage. For 
details, get the BEA Car Hire Plan folder at your 
Travel Agents or at BEA, Dorland Hall, 14/20 Regent 
Street, London, S$.W.1. Gerrard 9833. 


fly BEA 


on the BEA Car Hire Plan 





BRITISH BUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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The Unforgettable Giff 


SMITHS 


DE LUXE 


unbreakable mainsprings, and are unconditionally guaranteed 
for one year. Sold by 
Jewellers everywhere — 
from £9.5.0 to £70.0.0, 
Write for free 
illustrated brochure. 
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For her . . . or for him . . . Britain’s finest watch. True in its 
timekeeping as the sentiment behind the gift and beautifully 
designed to flatter cultured tastes. A Smiths de Luxe, the watch 
that has won man’s approval under stern conditions . . . at 
Everest, and on all major expeditions. Smiths de Luxe watches 
are jewelled for accuracy and long life, have PERMALIFE =|, 
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A ‘SMITHS OF ENGLAND’ PRODUCT 


SMITHS BRITISH WATCHES, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, N.W.2. 
The High Grade Watch Division of S$. Smith & Sons (England) Led. } 
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“I pay people 
to know these things” 


You may not have studied refractories. “Technical details?” 
you may say. “I pay people to know these things.” 
Well, it is true that refractories are technically complex: 


their selection is a specialist’s job. It is also 


true that there are people. who know all about them— 
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only, they ask nothing for their advice. 
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Morgans are refractory specialists: their co-operation is 
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worth having. They manufacture a range of the finest 
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refractories ever made. They designed and they operate the 
most up-to-date refractories plant in Europe. Their advice 


may be free, but it is completely authoritative. 


You may never have seen a refractory, 

but refractories may be in your balance sheet, 
unseen. Refractories are the materials of 
which furnaces are built. A change in the 
refractories of a batch furnace can 

increase the output by 50%. You see? 


MORGAN 


efractories 


ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES—THEY KNOW 


THE MORGAN REFRACTORIES LTD., NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE., TEL? NESTON 1406 
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Wadi Halfa. Egypt’s undertaking to compensate and resettle 
the Nubians hardly dispenses with the need for the Sudan’s 
agreement 0 sO drastic a displacement of the people of the 
valley. The Bank, therefore, naturally wants accord between 
Egypt and the Sudan to precede the loan, but the obstacle 
to this time-table is the political instability in the Sudan 
itself. Egypt believes that, in amy case, international arbitra- 
tion would settle the matter if it were unable to reach direct 
agreement with Khartoum. 

The principle of the High Dam is that Egypt would store 
flood waters for several years, as against annual storage at 
present, so that the fat years could feed the lean, making 
possible an accurate calculation of the land which. could 
be irrigated and therefore cultivated each year. Egypt 
would know, for example, how much rice would be avail- 
able for export. The project would also increase the culti- 
vated area by about 2 million acres, or roughly one-third 
of the existing area of cultivation, and bring the basin irriga- 
tion of Upper Egypt into line with the perennial irrigation 
of the lower regions of the Nile valley. 

With Egypt’s population increasing at something more 
than a third of a million every year, some project of this 
magnitude is essential. In the five years that will elapse 
before any benefit is derived from the Dam, the population 
will have increased by nearly 2 million people, but by the 
time it is completed and the associated canal and reclama- 
tion work is done, the expansion of agriculture will just 
catch up with the increased population. 

At the end of this period the population would again 
begin to outstrip agricultural production, but other ultimate 
benefits are expected from industrial developments. These 
are part of the planning of the National Production Council, 
and to them the High Dam would eventually make a sub- 
stantial contribution in the form of 10-million kWh per 
hour of electrical power. The National Production Council 
thinks that this electric power could ‘possibly be put into 
Cairo at a cost of something like a halfpenny per kilowatt. 

It is natural that this project should have an almost 
visionary quality for Colonel Nasser. Perhaps because his 
thoughts were born in relative ignorance of the problem, 
they cling firmly to the belief that Egypt’s abiding problem 
of poverty is not insoluble. He clings equally firmly to his 
faith in the High Dam scheme. It will cost, without 
associated land development expenses, something like 
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£230 million, of which £100 million will have to be in 


foreign currencies. It is this £100 million which Dr Kais- 
souny hopes to get from the World Bank—and which | 
Colonel Nasser is determined to get from somewhere. 


4 


Le Corbusier for Russia? 


TALINIST architecture, that queer mixture of the | 

Byzantine and the Victorian, has come under fire from 
the highest quarters. A special decree, signed by both Mr 
Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin, takes to task Soviet 
architects for their extravagance and ostentation, their pre- 
occupation with ornament and facade rather than with the 
practical side of construction. Columns and porticos, gilded 
cornices and expensive panels are now dismissed as archaic. 
and wasteful. The decree quotes many concrete examples, 
brands as culprits yesterday’s exponents of the “ Soviet 
spirit” and makes a strong plea for a revision of plans and 
methods, for the modernisation and standardisation of 
designs. 

Thus, for practical reasons, Stalin’s successors seem to 
return to the utilitarian, functional principles of architecture 
which not long ago used to be attacked as “ bourgois con- 
structivism.” True, the modern architecture of Le | 
Corbusier and others exercised a strong attraction on the 
young Soviet republic. Its reaction against Victorianism 
appealed to Russian revolutionaries, who argued that only in 
the Soviet Union could these modern methods be applied 
on a large scale and in a planned manner. But Stalinism 
put an end to such “formalist nonsense.” The new | 
bureaucracy had the typical taste of a class of parvenus: | 
it wanted houses with a difference, it wanted them with all 
the embellishments which are now being attacked. 

For its giant buildings, such as Moscow University, 
Russia sought inspiration in the United States. As a result | 
Soviet architecture, with its sky-scrapers, its Byzantine | 
coupoles and its borrowings from England on the morrow | 
of the industrial revolution—was a symbol of Stalinism. | 
Today’s sins are the outcome of yesterday’s official style. | 
According to the Soviet Encyclopedia, Moscow’s buildings, | 
the very ones now being criticised, were built to a pattern | 
inspired by Stalin himself “ corresponding to the national | 
Russian tradition and the old spirit of Moscow architecture.” | 


Six Square Metres 


One is, therefore, tempted to conclude that the architects 
now deprived of Stalin prizes and sacked or reprimanded | 
with so much publicity are being used as scapegoats for the | 


housing shortage. This impression is strengthened by the | 
fact that Khrushchev launched a similar attack a year’ 
ago, while at the same time proclaiming that factories must || 
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take precedence and houses are last in the queue for scarce | 


building materials. This, indeed, was the beginning of the 
shift towards heavy industry. Now, however much func- 
tional architecture may be welcome for practical as well as 
aesthetic reasons, this alone will not solve the Russian 
housing problem. Its gravity was once again underlined’ 
by Mr Kaganovich in his recent speech. Though 150 mil- 


lion metres of floor space have been built in the current | 


five year plan—s5o per cent more than during the preceding 
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one—the average Russian still has only some six square 
metres for himself. The appalling housing conditions are 
at the root of alcoholism, hooliganism and other vices which 
the authorities are trying to eradicate. They may also con- 
tribute to the low level of productivity. The new cam- 
paign against Stalinist waste in architecture should bring 
some tangible results, but next year’s party congress will 
have to provide an answer to a more awkward question: 
are the planners willing to shift scarce building resources 
in order to solve the housing problem ? 


The Australian Economy 
Marks Time 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SYDNEY 


CONOMIC issues will dominate the campaign for the 
Australian Federal elections next month, and both the 
Government and the Labour Opposition are disposed, on 
their very different planes, to offer the electorate more 
realistic economic platforms than they did in 1954. It is not 
certain, however, that the economic policies of either party 
will be put into practice. The Government seems to be an 
unassailable favourite in the Lower House poll, but scarcely 
an even money bet to retain control of the Senate after the 
next rotational retirement in May. Without effective 
bicameral control, and with Labour peddling an immeasur- 
ably softer financial line than his own, Mr Menzies would 
not find it a simple matter to introduce the supplementary 
“unpleasant fiscal measures” of which he gave candid 
warning a few weeks after the budget last August. A supple- 
mentary budget can, indeed, be introduced early in the 
New Year before the Senate is re-shuffled. But if its 
medicinal work were to be effective, it would be an awkward 
time for the Government to have an obstructive Senate 
provoking it into a further set of general elections. 

At the best of times, every third Commonwealth budget 
is a pre-election one ; and while the Senate rotations have 
been out of phase with the House of Representatives, the 
frequency has been twice as bad. There is, too, another 
special dimension to the political difficulties of having a 
tough budget in Australia. Since the system of uniform 
taxation has made the Commonwealth an income-tax collec- 
tor on behalf of the States, anything with the appearance of 
a Federal surplus is greeted by the Premiers with bitter 
demands for a share-out. This need not be an absolute 
deterrent against surplus budgets, but it certainly limits 
the feasible size of them. 


Mr Micawber’s Final Haven 


After more than two years of a continuous trade deficit, 
therefore, it is still premature to say whether comprehensive 
internal measures can be taken to halt inflation and to sup- 
plement the import restrictions as a corrective to the deficit. 
Nor can it be said with certainty that the last word has 
been said about restricting imports. Mr Menzies has 
implied that the overseas currency reserves are likely to fall 
te about £A290 million by the end of June. This would 
be accepted as “just tolerable ” on one condition—that the 
drift had been unquestionably stopped at that point. By 
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June, all the import cuts so far announced will be actively 
reducing the inward shipments. They are. calculated to 
reduce the annual flow by £A200 million, or 25 per cent, 
compared with the imports of 1954-55. But the deficit in 
the balance of payments for that year was as much as 
£A256 million, and there has since been a considerable fal] 
in wool prices. The export cheque might be £As0 million 
less than last year’s. Capital movements were extraordinarily 
favourable for Australia in 1954-55, offsetting nearly half 
of the current payments deficit. In the country which was 
selected as Mr Micawber’s final haven, it is accepted as a 
reasonable hope that something comparable to that may 
turn up in 1955-56. Government borrowings abroad, 
including the recent maiden effort in Canada, may add 
£A30 million or so to the available reserves, but there will 
have to be a substantial inflow of private capital or a 
recovery in export prices, if the present import restrictions 
are to meet Mr Menzies’s schedule. 

As regards internal measures, it would not be true to 
say that everything has been postponed until after the 
elections. The August budget, indeed, contained no taxa- 
tion measures of any kind ; it merely provided for more 
government spending and for a much smaller Federal budget 
surplus than the actual net one of about £A30 million in 
1954-55. Since then, Mr Menzies has been stung into 
some action. He has at last obtained a pretty firm under- 
taking from the banks to reduce, or at least to hold, the 
present level of advances. A looser kind of promise has been 
obtained from hire purchase companies. Mr Menzies is 
cutting his own government’s capital spending by {Ato 
million and his appeal for individual and corporate restraint 
is edged with warnings that he now considers himself to be 
in a moral position to achieve his ends by taxation if neces- 
sary. 


Wages off the Leash 


There is no doubt that business exuberance has been 
subsiding somewhat since the Prime Minister’s statement. 
This is reflected on the Stock Exchange, where equity values 
have fallen about 10 per cent. Employment is still over- 
full (unfilled vacancies being nearly 20 times as numerous 
as the recipients of unemployment relief in August) but the 
tide may be turning ; some public bodies, having met critical 
difficulties in their loan raisings in a period of falling 
liquidity, have began to retrench staff. Some economists 
have warned that further import cuts, if severe, might 
encroach on the supplies of raw materials needed for factory 
employment. And though last September Mr Menzies 
curiously omitted from his economic survey all reference to 
the key question of the migration and general development 
programmes, the business community no longer facilely 
assumes that its main job is to keep pace with a rapid, 
inevitable national expansion. 

But Mr Menzies’s strongest ally in deflating business con- 
fidence is a highly unwelcome one. Wages are off the leash 
again, and in a manner to make it doubtful whether a really 
effective machinery for wage-fixing exists in Australia at 
the present time. Only the Federal Arbitration Court, which 
determines wages for about half the Australian labour force, 
is free from political influence. Last year the Court granted 
a substantial increase in margins for skill, an implied condi- 
tion of the contract being that the system of automatic 
quarterly adjustments to the basic wage must remain sus- 
pended. But these increases have after all started off a new 
spiral ; every State except South Australia, having first 
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applied the Federal margins to its own awards, has now 
restored the cost-of-living adjustments as well. Disparities 
between the wages of Federal and State award workers, who 
are often working under the same roof, are widening. The 
differences now range from about Ios. to 19s. a week in the 
various States, and the unions have approached the Federal 
Court with.the claim that it must bow to a fait accompli. 

The Arbitration Court seems to face a dilemma: whether 
it should condone this kind of evasion of wage restraints, 
and thus perhaps write its own death sentence as an effective 
Court, or whether it can allow the wage discrepancies to 
grow worse. A non-political system of Federal awards is 
hard put to it to co-exist on equal terms with a highly 
political State one. The outlook for the still prosperous 
Australian economy is, in these circumstances, somewhat 
bleak. 


Satyagraha in a Black Sash 


HE massed marches through the streets of Cape Town 

and Johannesburg made last Saturday by the Women’s 
Defence of the Constitution League (the “black sash” 
movement) are the most ambitious, though not the most 
original, of the public protests staged by this unique body 
since it came into being earlier this year. By solemn, 
dignified, and passive acts of protest the movement is 
trying to bring shame on the government for its action 
in dissolving the Senate, and thereby, so it is claimed, 
destroying the constitution. Ironically, in the country 
which for twenty years was his unwilling host, Mahatma 
Gandhi’s doctrine of passive resistance has been rediscovered 
and put to effective use by the descendants of his former 
oppressors. : 

Satyagraha in South Africa is performed by teams of 
women, all volunteers, who attend all public functions at 
which cabinet ministers are present and, wearing the 
symbolic black sash, stand with heads bowed in silent 
reproach. Every minister has his attendant black sash 
bodyguard to meet him at airports and railway stations. 
The organisers of the movement, the majority of whom have 
played no previous part in political affairs, insist that it is 
entirely non-political and has no affiliations with any of 
the established political parties. But since it is conducting 
its campaign of protest against the government’s actions 
it is hardly surprising that it has come in for severe 
criticism and attack from the Nationalists. 

That the campaign is proving effective is evident from 
the publicity the black sash movement has received in 
both government and opposition papers, and by the 
reaction of certain of the leading figures in the cabinet. 
Mr Eric Louw, South Africa’s Finance: and Foreign 
Minister, has been particularly riled by the constant 
attention of the “weeping Winnies,” as they are con- 
temptuously called by the Nationalists. Thinly veiled 


threats of counter-action against the movement have been | 


made ; but as. long as it remains passive and there is no 
Public disorder, which would give the government the 
€xCuse to take action, there is little that the Nationalists 
can do. Events took an ugly turn however at a recent 
Nationalist party congress in Bloemfontein which was, as 
Usual, attended by members of the black sash movement. 
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A group of the Nationalist youth brigade formed bodyguards | 
for the cabinet ministers and there were scuffles involving ' 
some of the satyagrahis. This is an obvious tactic of the | 
Nationalists to bring the movement into discredit and to , 
allow the government, in the interests of maintaining public | 
order, to intervene. For this reason, the staging of public | 
protest marches does not seem to be a wise move. : 


Emotions on the Boil 


But a movement which has no political roots and relies — 
for its strength and inspiration on public indignation must, 
if it is to survive, keep emotions constantly on the boil. 
The search for ways of maintaining interest leads unfor- 
tunately to the kind of action which gives the government 
an excuse for intervening in the public interest. In any 
other country, a movement such as this would have a 
natural affinity with the opposition parties, and no one 
would be ashamed to admit it. But in South Africa, not 
only are the opposition parties at loggerheads but the 
United Party has become seriously discredited because of 
its vacillations and weakness. Moreover, for the black 
sash movement to identify itself with any of the opposition 
parties would at once be taken to mean that it had taken 
sides on the colour issue, and this would certainly cause its 
early dissolution. The leaders of the movement are unlikely 
to forget the fate of the Torch Commando, a rather similar 
mass protest movement which soon became political and 
eventually disintegrated. 

Why is the present campaign of protest a women’s 
movement ? Clearly, the tactic of silent passive reproach 
best befits the sex, but this cannot be the only reason. 
Since women in South Africa habitually play only a 
minor part in politics—there were only four women in the 
last parliament—it was natural that a new entirely non- 
political movement should be more easily recruited from 
women who had no political past. 

There is no doubt that the success of the black sash 
movement in catching and holding public attention in 
South Africa is a reflection of nation-wide indignation 
against the unconstitutional behaviour of the Nationalists. 
Another illustration of rising public feeling against the 
government’s actions is the remarkable success of a Roman 
Catholic appeal for funds to enable it to keep its African 
mission schools in spite of the imminent withdrawal of 
government subsidies. To the chagrin of the government 
even card-carrying Nationalists have contributed. But as 
long as the opposition forces in the political arena remain 
so divided and confused it is difficult to see where these 
extra-parliamentary protest movements can lead. 


Journal of Geneva—IIl . . 


f Ba ptertasss November 1oth. At the opening of the 
conference’s third week the Foreign Ministers turned 


to Item II on the agenda—disarmament. Both Russia and 


the West put forward draft four-power declarations. The | 


western proposals called for four immediate steps: (1) an 
exchange of military information and mutual aerial inspec- 
tion by Russia and America; (2) the establishment of con- 
trol posts at key points; (3) a public exchange of data on 
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arms expenditure; and (4) a study of “ how best to gain 
practical experience” of the inspection and control of 
armaments—a reference to Sir Anthony Eden’s suggestion 
in July of a “ controlled zone ” on either side of the. East- 
West German border. The western draft also called for 
continued efforts to reach a comprehensive agreement on 
disarmament, but emphasised (a) that this depended on a 
foolproof control system and (b) that so far as atomic 
weapons were concerned no such system seemed possible. 


The Russian draft repeated the Soviet proposals of May 
1oth—a reduction of the armed forces of the five great 
powers to fixed and agreed levels (the new draft also sug- 
gested a maximum of 200,000 for the forces of all other 
states) ; and a ban on atomic weapons after three-quarters 
of the reduction in conventional forces had been completed. 
The Russians called for “ effective international control ” 
without specifying what they meant by this. 

Mr Molotov then suggested that the Ministers should 
issue an immediate ban on the use of atomic weapons 
rather than “ embark on endless discussion ” about control 
of arms. He also criticised President Eisenhower’s plan for 
aerial inspection on the grounds that it was not truly a 
measure of disarmament and because it would be only a 
bilateral agreement. He said that this plan, as well as 
points (3) and (4) of the western proposals, would be 
acceptable to the Russians only as part of a comprehensive 
disarmament scheme. 

The western Ministers declared that it was necessary to 
take a number of limited first steps to create confidence 
before full-scale disarmament could be brought into opera- 
tion. Mr Macmillan emphasised that nuclear disarmament 
was impracticable in the present state of scientific know- 
ledge, and that a full-scale scheme of the kind the Russians 
wanted must await “a vast increase in international trust.” 

Friday, November 11th. At a private meeting before 
the formal session the Ministers agreed to end the con- 
ference on November 16th. 

Mr Dulles replied to Mr Molotov’s criticism of the plan 
for aerial inspection by saying that the United States would 
be willing to open negotiations to extend the scope of the 
plan to other countries, including those which had Ameri- 
can bases. He also suggested that it might be possible to 
exercise control over certain kinds of armaments, including 


“ the means of delivering atomic weapons. Mr Macmillan 


asked Mr Molotov exactly what powers he would be willing 
to grant to international inspectors. Mr Molotov then 
elaborated his criticisms of the western suggestions of the 
previous day, and said that although it might be impossible 
to prevent the stockpiling of atomic weapons the Soviet 
plan was based on “ disarmament through moral condemna- 
tion.” 

Saturday, November 12th. The conference ended its 
discussions on Item II. Mr Dulles repeated the western 
assertion that the first essential was an adequate system of 
control ; Mr Molotov maintained that it was best to ban 
atomic weapons until agreement could be reached on con- 
trol. A committee of officials was charged with drawing 
up a draft statement on the subject. 

Outside conference hours Mr Dulles, Mr Macmillan and 
M. de Margerie (deputising for M. Pinay, who was in Paris) 
discussed the situation in the Middle East and in Indo- 
China, and the admission of new members to the United 
Nations. 


Sunday, November 13th. No formal meetings. Mr 
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Molotov paid a two-hour visit to Mr Dulles, during which 
the main topic of discussion is thought to have been the 
admission of new members to the UN. Later Mr Macmillan 
spent six hours with Mr Dulles. 


Monday, November 14th. The conference turned to 
Item III—East-West contacts. Mr Macmillan attacked the 
attitude of the Russian representatives on the committee of 
experts which had been considering the 17-point western 
proposals of October 31st. He said that they had restricted 
debate on the proposals to two out of 18 sessions, and in 
these had failed to make any constructive suggestions. For 
the rest they had simply insisted that the embargo on 
strategic exports to the Communist bloc must be abolished, 
Mr Macmillan said that (a) trade could be extended if 
Russia were willing to give normal commercial privileges 
to business men—such as protection for patents and copy- 
right and freedom to travel ; (b) Russia ought to grant the 
same freedom in the exchange of ideas as the West did— 
by lifting its censorship and radio jamming ; and (c) the 
Russians had shown by their behaviour in committee that 
they had no interest in extending the opportunities for 
contact between peoples. Exchanges of sponsored delega- 
tions were not enough. 

Mr Molotov reinforced the impression created by the 
Russian committee delegates that no progress was likely on 
Item III. He said that: (1) the Soviet Union would not 
grant freedom for an exchange of ideas that would mean 
“freedom of propaganda for war . . . calling for an atomic 
attack” ; and (2) freedom of movement was unacceptable 
which would “ unleash the subversive activities of all kinds 
of dregs of society.” He argued that an increase in trade 
must precede the development of contacts. 

Before the meeting opened Mr Macmillan called on Mr 
Molotov ; they were thought to have discussed Indo-China. 

. Tuesday, November 15th. In the morning session Mr 
Molotov proposed a draft declaration on East-West con- 
tacts which called for (1) the fostering of peaceful trade and 
measures to open important straits and canals to shipping ; 
(2) greater exchanges of books, radio broadcasts, etc.; (3) 
exchanges of exhibitions and delegations ; and (4) more 
es complained that these suggestions 
covered less than a third of the ground covered by the 
West’s 17-point proposals. M. Pinay pointed out that 
items 2, 3 and 4 were no more than generalisations on 
subjects about which the West had made specific offers— 
offers on which the Soviet delegates on the experts’ com- 
mittee had blocked discussion. Discussion on East-West 
contacts was wound up without agreement. 

In the afternoon Mr Molotov repeated the Russian pro- 
posals on European security made on November 9th, but 
the western Ministers saw no point in extending the dis- 
cussion. Mr Molotov also tabled a declaration calling for 
further attempts to solve the question of security and 
European unity 

Wednesday, November 16th. In the morning the 
western Ministers again refused to discuss Mr Molotovs 
November gth proposals on European security unless the 
Russians were ‘willing to make provision for German 
reunion. The West then proposed that the record of the 
Ministers’ discussions-en disarmament should be sent [0 
the five-power UN sub-committee, but the proposal was 
not discussed. In the afternoon the brief final communiqué 
was approved without comment and the Ministers made 
their closing speeches. 
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- Current action 





is pure design 


There were many problems to solve in making 
an electric current operate the action of the 
latest Remington electric typewriter. 


This highly efficient machine with its crisp 
printwork is once again a happy combination 
of international designing and British engin- 
eering skill. 


For this machine, like other Remington 
products, is the result of blending business 
knowhow and technical skills. 


It will pay you to keep an eye on Remington 
Rand, for it is by design, not accident, that 
Remington can bring the latest ideas in photo- 
copying, typing, filing, charting, and machine 
accounting to the business man. These ideas 
are helping industry to function more smoothly, 
with less fuss. 

There are Remington Rand factories in Great 
Britain at HILLINGTON, GLASGOW * WEYBRIDGE, 
SURREY - PARK ROYAL, LONDON — and 50 plants 
overseas in 41 strategic world locations. 


FOR BUSINESS IDEAS 


Remington. Frand 


MECHANISED ACCOUNTING: Foremost - VISIBLE SYSTEMS: Kardex, Linedex - GRAPHIC CONTROL: Graphdex, Schedugraph 


FILING SYSTEMS? Voriadex, Speedac - FIRE PROTECTION : Safe Cabinet, Sofetifile 


MICROFILM FILING: Kard-a-film cards and viewers - LIST PRINTING: Flexoprint - DICTATING MACHINES: Ultravox 


TYPEWRITERS : Standard, Noiseless, Electric 


* and REMINGTON RAND office supplies 


REMINGTON RAND LIMITED: 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET +> LONDON WE! 


a  enieeeneemmnnamniiaiminniaiaaiadll 


PHOTOCOPYING: Remflex, Dy-flex, Auto Dy-Printer, Transcopy 
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All round visibility 





fos 


This specially shaped Heal boardroom table has a 
remarkably unifying effect on meetings. Everyone who 
sits round it enjoys an uninterrupted view of everyone 
else. The tiresome business of listening to a speaker 
whom you cannot see is thus ended for ever. Another 
approach to this problem is to have'a circular or oval 
table—we can, of course, design and supply board- 
room tables in any size or shape to suit your needs. 

A visit to our Contracts Showroom will show you 
just why so many of today’s leading and most pro- 
gressive companies—both in Britain and abroad — 
bring their furnishing and decorating problems to 
Heal’s. If you cannot call, please tell your secretary 
to write for our booklet, Furniture for Special Needs, 


HEAL’S © 
CONTRACTS LTD 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MUSeum 1666 
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is a tribute te the dashing 


of Accra. They play a vital part 
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watermanship of the cheer- 
ful Fanti paddlers who man 
the surfboats—a well-known 
feature of the waterfront 





in the commerce of Accra, for the 
port has no deep-water harbour, though 
it handles about one-third of the imports 
of the Gold Coast. 

How long their skilful trade will con- 
tinue to flourish is uncertain, for the 





great increase in the wealth and com- 
merce of the Gold Coast has already 
led to an extension of the modern port 
facilities at Takoradi, while 17 miles to 
thé east of Accra work is in progress on 
a new port at Tema. 

Acera is the capital of the Gold Coast, 
a steadily progressive country with a 
population of over four and a half 
million people. 

Business men who require informa- 
tion on current commercial condi- 
tions in the Gold Coast are invited to 
get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, 
Lendon E.C.3. Up-to-date reports 
from our branches in Accra and 
elsewhere are readily obtainable 
on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.CO. 
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Building Societies through the Mangle 


HEN the dust that still clouds the building 

societies’ painful transition to dearer money has 
settled, it will be discovered that 1955 has after all 
been good for the movement. Net investment by share- 
holders and depositors may be less than in 1954, but 
will be greater than in any earlier year. Gross 
mortgage advances will be close to the 1954 record of 
£373 million. The effects of the money squeeze, the 


abnormal summer withdrawals, and the change in the | 


mortgage charge from 4} per cent to something either 
side of §} per cent will be visible 
not in a big contraction in the size 
and activities of the societies but in 
a marked flattening in the rate of 
their persistent growth. 

One other feature is predictable. 
Even if the charge for owner- 
occupier mortgages should rise a 
little further—and the’ possibility 
that the recommended minimum 
interest charge for owner-occupier 
mortgages may be put up from 
5 per cent to 5} per cent, thus 
encouraging a large number of 
small societies in the North and the 
Midlands to move up } per cent, must be under con- 
sideration—there will still be more demand for mort- 
Sages than money to meet them. 

Yet the change in climate for the building societies 
this year has been dramatic. The year began with funds 
pouring in, new houses springing up and no end to the 
expansion of business in sight. But as spring blossomed 
into summer the touch of dearer money tightened into 
a grip and, though the societies might proclaim that 
their interest paid to shareholders and charged to 
borrowers had no close connection ‘with Bank rate, 
their shareholders became inconveniently aware of how 
other interest rates were behaving. Money continued 
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to flow in, but it flowed out again because of abnormal 
withdrawals and presumably switches into investments 
that did reflect the higher market rates of interest. 
The graph of quarterly figures taken from the sample 
published by the Building Societies’ Association (which 
is light in the number of societies but includes over 
gc per cent of total business) minimises this effect, 
because the Halifax Building Society, which had been | 
running 4 per cent mortgages and 24 per cent share 
interest, came into line early in the year and did 
excellent business for the first half- 
year and improved its liquidity. 

By mid-summer most of the 
societies were running out of lend- 
able money. 
house loans on ration, and a few 
societies almost ‘stopped new 
mortgage lending. Liquidity ratios 
in a few cases ran down far below 
what their directors wished (the 
Co-operative Permanent at June 
30th showed a liquidity ratio of 
11} per cent, compared with 
154 per cent on December 31st). 
In addition, gilt-edged prices were 
falling and, despite a shrewd switch to short dates 
by some of them, the societies had a most unwel- 
come depreciation on their gilt-edged holdings. The 
logic of the squeeze could no longer be denied. 5 
was accepted in August when the association rai 
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its recommended rates for mortgages to a minimum . 


of 5 per cent and for share interest to three per cent. 
By the beginning of September most big societies had 
adjusted their rates and with immediate effect. 1 

New investments. leaped ahead; withdrawals 


declined, though not right back to normal ; the demand 
for house loans remained high—too high to be satisfied 
in full. Thus, though September was a fine month 
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for the societies and from hearsay October has been 
a good one too, mortage money remains on ration. 
The societies will walk warily on lending policy for 
many months to come. They have to rebuild the 
liquidity ratios and a few small ones have to repay 
money that they have borrowed from unusual sources, 
such as the insurance companies ; nearly all of them 
will probably wish to maintain higher liquidity ratios 
than in the recent past. Experience teaches that lesson 
and the market offers a small prize to good pupils. 
While gilt-edged securities—even Treasury bills, which 
the big societies are using to an increasing extent in 
their portfolios—yield over 4 per cent, they earn their 
keep even against the share interest (3 per cent net 
costs the societies a shade under 4 per cent grossed 
up at the composite rate). 

If the figures of mortgage advances for this year show 
no advance or a small fall compared with 1954, it will 
be the result of deliberate policy by the societies. 
They have learned important lessons this year. The 
first of these is on liquidity ; the Building Societies’ 
Association gets really stiff about its minimum 
liquidity requirement of 7} per cent. It is losing 
little societies at the rate of about ten a year by enforc- 
ing that rule. The better societies that always set 
themselves much higher liquidity targets are raising 
them again. 

The second lesson of 1955 is the one that Sir Bruce 
Wycherley, managing director of the Abbey National 
society, rammed home in a speech last week. Bank 
rate does matter to the societies. Not all the building 
society investors are interest conscious, but this summer 
has proved that enough of them are to call the tune. 
The quick response of investors when share and 
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deposit interest were raised has also convinced Sir 
Bruce that the societies must now, much more than 
formerly, follow the market. 

A third conclusion follows from these two. If the 
societies must hold more of their resources liquid and 
if they must also regard themselves as part of an 
economy that is subject to a credit squeeze, the 
gay expansion of the last few years may be over. 
Housing is not to escape the credit squeeze and the 
persistent unsatisfied demand for mortgages suggests 
that the new charges are at least not too high. The 
societies may well be relieved of some competition in 
the mortgage business for. the money that the local 
authorities lend on mortgage must now run the gauntlet 
of close inquiry like the other funds that they borrow 
from the PWLB. But the societies will not—at least 
not yet—be able to benefit from the removal of that 
competition. They will be restrained by their purses, 

A period of slower growth now may be all to the 
good for the societies themselves. Reserve ratios, 
expressed as a percentage of total assets, can only grow 
when total assets themselves are not bounding ahead, 
and some strengthening of reserve fatios is much 
needed when gilt-edged holdings have depreciated. 
The societies will have gone far towards adjusting their 
liquid holdings by the end of the year. Even by 
September 30th the Leeds Permanent Society shows 
a liquidity ratio of 16.4 per cent, against 17.2 per cent 
a year earlier, and the September sample of the associa- 
tion shows liquid funds restored from a low point of 


‘£249 million on June 30th to £253 million. The figure 


at the end of 1954 was £265 million, and the present 
target must be higher. A period of consolidation will 
be welcome. 


Taking Stock in Time 


LTHOUGH the exhibition that clock and watch 
makers held at the Goldsmith’s Hall last month 

bore the title, ““ Five Centuries of British Timekeeping,” 
exhibitors were more concerned to render an interim 
account of what they had done with the substantial 
measure of Government aid and protection granted ten 
years ago for the resuscitation of their twin industries. 
The direct aid consisted of {1 million spent to build 
factories and buy special plant to be rented tc the watch 
makers, and to found a horological college to train tech- 
nicians for both industries. The existing duty of 334 
per cent on watches was reinforced by tight quotas on 
imports ; and the 20 per cent duty on clocks raised to 
33} per cent (25 per cent on alarm clocks) with quotas 
for all except electric clocks. ‘ ? 
Reckoned by mere output aione, the account the 
watch and clock makers had to give of themselves was 
a fair one. Watch production, virtually extinct in the 


‘thirties, totalled just short of 3 million complete pieces 


last year, and should approach 3} million this year. 
Clock output, meanwhile,-has grown since 1946 from 
under 2 million to 54 million. Together, if timing 
recorders and switches of various kinds are counted, 
the two industries achieved a turnover of more than 
£10 million in 1954. With distributors’ margins and 
purchase tax added, this represented home retail sales 
of perhaps £23 million, as against the retail value of £9 
million for watches allowed in from abroad. These are 


‘impressive figures, but they do not yet mean that the 


industry would remain viable without such protection. 
It will take more than ten years to regain the lead that 
Swiss and German firms seized fifty years ago. 

The decline of Britain’s former horological prowess 
came from a’ reluctance to accept the machine methods 
that led to the production of i 3 ble and high 
precision parts in Switzerland and the United States 


from 1870 onwards, By the twenties the domestic watch 
industry was almost extinct, despite a tariff of 33; Pe 
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cent introduced by McKenna ; and Robert Harwood 
was compelled to take his plans for the self-winding 
watch to Switzerland. Watch imports exceeded seven 
million in 1938 ; about a million were assembled here, 
and some imported movements were put into British- 
made cases. Clock-making did not become equally 
moribund, but it was confined to the medium-priced 
and costlier grades. When the manufacture of electric 
timing mechanisms became a commercial proposition 
late in the twenties, several firms were attracted from 
outside the mechanical clock field, including $. Smith 
and Sons. Factories were established to make escape- 
ments, wheels, pinions, and 
certain other parts ; workers 
were trained, at first with 
Swiss materials ; and various 
firms began to produce or 
assemble complete clocks. 
But a few years later the 
British market was _ sub- 
merged in a flood of cheap 
clocks from German makers 
who benefited from various forms of managed currency 
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1946 *50 
* Annual rate 


and a subsidy on exports that reached 45 per cent of pro- 


duction costs. Smith’s took over several of the dying 
factories and retained a nucleus of skilled staff making 
electric clocks. Output totalled one million clocks in 
1939, but the country was almost wholly dependent 
upon imports. 

The reasons for the deliberate revival of these indus- 
tries in Britain by the Government are openly strategic. 
Clock mechanisms are as much at home inside shells and 
bombs as on mantelpieces ; in wartime there is a 
premium on labour skilled in high precision instruments, 
and demand for ordinary clocks and watches goes up. 
In the second world war the British predicament was 
more acute than in the first. After stocks of Swiss time- 
pieces were exhausted, Smith’s managed to make more 
than 100,000 aviation clocks and watches with 
machinery it had ordered| (and was able to ship) from 
Switzerland before 1940; and before the war ended 
this firm made pocket, stop, and wrist watches, attain- 
ing an output of about 1,000 a week. But sizeable 
shipments still had to be made from the United States, 
and the Lennox-Boyd committee in 1944 recommended 
financial assistance tu revive the horological industries. 


Four firms now make watches. UK Time at Dundee 
—a subsidiary of the United States Time Corporation— 
made over a million watches in 1954; it has con- 
centrated upon the cheapest ranges of non-jewelled wrist 
watches from 49s. to £5 15s. 6d. under the trade name 
' Timex.” The other three watch firms are British. 
Smith’s, which is the second largest manufacturer, and 
Ingersoll, which cut its American ties 25 years ago, 
jointly own the Anglo-Celtic Watch Company with a 
factory at Ystradgynlais, which has some disadvantages 
of a development area, and a high absenteeism rate. 
Production began with pocket watches in 1947, and 
Wrist watches were added three years later; it now 
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makes about 1.2 million a year with rather more pocket 
watches than wrist watches. The non-jewelled pocket 
watches sell from 25s. 9d. upwards, and the prices of 
the five- and seven-jewelled wrist watches start from 
49s. This cheaper range is also catered for by Louis 
Newmark, with a factory at Croydon producing a half 
a million or so watches a year. Both manufacturers and 
dealers import higher grade watches to complete their 
selling ranges (repairing and servicing these is also a 
useful way of training skilled workmen) ; Smith’s, which 
started to manufacture high-grade watches in 1949 in 


the factory it built at Cheltenham early in the war and , 
used for government work, makes up to a quarter of a | 


million of these a year. 


There have been no major casualties in the watch 
industry, but three ambitious projects to mass produce 
cheap alarm clocks and 30-hour clocks collapsed after 
losing considerable sums of money, Three major plants 
are left. The largest, Smith’s factory at Wishaw in 
Lanarkshire, believed to be the most mechanised in the 
world, is now turning out well over 2 million complete 
clocks a year at prices from 21s. upwards. With 14 
factories all specialising in making or assembling com- 
ponents, the Smith’s group contributes over half the 
two industries’ total output, including about 90 per cent 
of the half-million synchronous electric clocks produced 
(these are doing well again now that sales are no longer 
plagued by power cuts). Westclox, at Dumbarton, the 
American-controlled second producer, comes next with 
an annual production exceeding a million. Third is 
the factory owned by John D. Francis at Fazackerley, 
Liverpool, which makes rather more than half a million 
clocks a year. Between them 
these three factories are sell- 
ing 4.3 million clocks a year, 
nearly three million in 
Britain and about 1.4 million 
abroad. Other plants make 
eight-day clocks, strike and 
chime pendulum clocks, 
electric clocks, and more 
specialist or costly clocks 
and chronometers. 

Neither industry is yet clear 
of development problems. 
Shortages of skilled labour and specialist high-precision 
machines, and the lack of ancillary firms to make com- 
ponents have hindered the makers most. _ Intensive 
mechanisation and “ de-skilling” the whole cycle of 
operations have helped with the labour problem, but 
training even unskilled men and girls is expensive 
and takes time. About 60 skilled men have come 
from the Horological College, but it takes three 
years, plus two years’ military service, before the trainee 
is ready for the factory. To meet the lack of manufac- 
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turing plant, machines were hired from Switzerland , 


under an agreement, reached in 1947, that guaranteed 
the Swiss a limited market here in return, plus a promise 
that British watches exported to countries outside the 
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Commonwealth would not exceed 5 per cent of total 
British output. But nearly all the machine tools re- 
quired by the two industries have had to be made in 
their own shops. : 

British firms as yet have nothing like the collection 
of component sub-contractors on which the Swiss and 
Germans are able to base their operations. But all the 
alloys used are now available here, as are most of the 
main parts, such as jewels, hair-springs, main-springs, 
and hands. One firm, British Precision Products in the 
Smith’s group, has even been able to sell hair-springs 
in Switzerland. The industry hopes to make every type 
of clock and watch, including small automatic watches, 
once it builds up an adequate force of precision tool 
makers. Precision in this industry has a special mean- 
ing: an accuracy of 99.9 per cent means as much as 
a minute lost or gained every day. 

German competition, with labour there costing a 
quarter to a half less than here and willing, moreover, 
to work 60 hours a week during peak .periods, against 
30 hours in quieter months, is again a force to be 
reckoned with in the clock market. British factories are 
perhaps more mechanised than those in the Black Forest 
and their equipment is of more up-to-date design. To 
hold this lead will require production methods 
approaching automation, such as transfer machines and 
electronic control devices. But if unit costs are to be 
kept down, this will also mean a level of output higher 
than the 4.7 million clocks and 4} million watches 
(including imports of 850,000 and 14 million) that were 
sold here in 1954, and export shipments bigger than 
last year’s respective totals of 1.6 million and 200,000. 
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Before the war the home market absorbed each year 
an average of 84 million watches (all imported) and 
6 million clocks (all except a million imported). Prices 
now attract purchase tax and watches last longer. Far 
more of the watches now on sale last ten years or more. 
Even so, replacement sales, the buying of watches for 
“second best” wear, and an impressive potential 
market of people who do not own watches, as indicated 
by several market surveys, make the watch industry 
confident that they can raise sales to a level that will 
justify further mechanisation. But while these indus- 
tries have a protected home market there is little to 
shield them from competition overseas ; most of the 
14 million clocks Britain exported last year—3o per 
cent of total output—were shipped to the Common- 
wealth. 

It is not easy to guess how far the manufacture of 
watches is yet profitable; but clock manufacture 
appears well on the way to becoming viable. 
Whether or not watch making does so, Govern- 
ment policy still lays down that this industry 
shall not be allowed to go out of business again 
—though the strategic value of watch manufacture, as 
the American Defence Department pointed out this 
year, can be exaggerated. As the clock industry becomes 
a commercial success it may well be faced with some 
reduction in its protection from imports as part of a 
European or world easement of tariff walls. But such 
a move would not hit Britain alone ; all the horo- 
logical industries of the world have been built up, 
and are still safeguarded, by import duties higher 
than those here. 





| 
Business Notes 





Volte face in Gilt-edged 


Te rebound of the gilt-edged market since Friday of 
last week has been almost as dramatic as the four-day 
collapse that preceded it. Its main causes are readily 
traceable to the heartening trade returns for October and 
the realisation that so violent a fall had been an exaggerated 
response to an influence of which everyone should have 
been aware all along—the fact that the credit squeeze will 
continue, and that the resultant stringency is likely to 
become more marked and more pervasive. In both direc- 
tions the sharpness of movement owed much to the narrow- 
ness of the market, which is itself a natural consequence 
of the spreading stringency. This. not only keeps down 
the size of jobbers’ books but also has comparable and 


probably even more important effects upon the institutional 
and big industrial investors that surround the inner circle 
of the market. The mopping-up of liquid funds caused 
by the heavy selling from the banks earlier this year, 
the official sales since then, the pressure. upon the mortgage 
market and the burdens shouldered by underwriters have 
made the pool of institutional resources available to seize 
each new opportunity in the market, and to act as a shock- 
absorber, much smaller than usual. It is, indeed, the 
present task of monetary policy to keep it so. 

One other factor in this week’s volte face may have been 


"last Monday’s loan repayment, but this force though im- 


portant must have been largely psychological. The repay- 
ment comprised the £99 million remaining unconverted 
from the original £524 million of Serial’ Funding stock, but 
the successful replacement stock looked attractive 2 the 


time of the offer, and not many of those who resisted it 
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were likely to have been bent upon immediate reinvestment 
now. The natural beneficiaries of any second thoughts 
were the short bonds ; but, so far from leading the gilt- 
edged recovery, some of them actually receded a little, 
though they have rallied since. The conclusion seems to 
be that most dissentients from the conversion had either 
retained their stock until the due date because they wanted 
cash. One of the big banks is known to have been in the 
first category, with a substantial slice of the £99 million. 
The money turnover on that day was large, but neither 
then nor on Tuesday was there any glut of credit. The 
technical smoothing had, however, been carefully pre- 
pared: the authorities themselves had already acquired a 
major part of the relevant bill maturities, and the discount 
market had naturally elected to take up (and pay for) on 
Monday an important part of its allotment of the week’s 
issue of new bills. The issue as a whole—including {50 
million of the new 63-day bills—exceeded the week’s total 
maturities by £30 million. 


Pressure of New Issues 


NOTHER aspect of the credit squeeze is the queue of 

borrowers in the capital market. New issues drain 
money away from the market, exaggerating its narrowness 
aud making its balance more precarious. The recent flow 
could certainly have been readily absorbed in an active 
market but the terms show how difficult conditions are. 
In a weak market the Rhodesia and Nyasaland loan of 
{10 million of a § per cent stock (1975-80), offered at 
99) to give a gross redemption yield of {£5 1s. per cent, 
fared badly. About 86 per cent of the issue was left with 
the underwriters ; the stock opened at 13 discount but when 
the gilt-edged market rallied it improved to 1 discount. 
The underwriters, allowing for their commission, are not 
out of pocket. 

The gilt-edged market is now firmer and the latest issue 
from the Northern Ireland Electricity Board takes some 
note of this week’s recovery in prices. But the issue, which 
ha. the standing of a high grade local authority loan, is for 
only {2 million. It is of a 43 per cent stock (1967-68) at 
96, offering a gross redemption yield of £4 18s. 6d. The 
issue, which enjoys trustee standing under the 1945 Act, is 
not likely to suffer the fate of the Rhodesian loan. The 
authorities have played even safer with the £15 million issue 
by the South of Scotland Electricity Board of a 44 per cent 
stock (1967-69). It has been placed with the National Debt 
Commissioners at 97% without a quotation, which may be 
taken as a sign that the authorities recognise the market’s 
limited capacity. This trickle of gilt-edged issues certainly 
cannot disturb the market. But it cannot find a stable 
foundation given the long line of other claimants, notably 
the local authorities, that are waiting at the turnstile. 

That pressure is not confined to the gilt-edged market. 
Industrial borrowers are likely to find that market condi- 
ons are narrow. Too much could easily be read into the 
recent steadiness of equity prices ; over the week to Wed- 
nesday’s close the Financial Times ordinary share index 
crept up from 187.8 to 189.4. But it is a sign of the times, 
and of the credit squeeze, that three rights issues this week, 
from Cable and Wireless (Holdings), Eastwoods and Anglo- 
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Portuguese Telephone, were on generous terms and were | uk 
accorded the customary reception—a marking down of the oes: 
price of the existing securities. “ Stability is but balance,” | eto nt ee 
wrote Robert Bridges; and this week’s balance seems || hae 


narrowly poised. A, i 


A Sight of Calder Hall 


ALDER HALL half-finished, before the uranium has been foget ae Pall 
loaded into the reactors, or the steam pipes connected pes it 
to the turbines, is a shell of steel and concrete standing high ee! 
above the mud and cranes that is alive with an infectious, i 
irresistible sense of excitement. It is science fiction become 
tangible fact—steel pipes, the concrete shield, cables, roads, | Sy 
turbines and the blowers of the world’s first full-sized atomic 
power station are there to see and touch. The scaffolding 
is down from the turbine house and from part of the build- 


ings housing the reactors. The 200-ton heat exchanges eee i 
have been hauled precariously into position, one on each ay ES oN 
corner of the reactors, and the cleaned, shot-blasted boiler, Ye a 
tubes lowered into them. A thousand tons of graphite ie te Na 


bricks have been packed inside the steel pressure shell of the 
first reactor and the tubes that carry carbon dioxide gas Ses 
between the reactor case and the heat exchangers outside WT ae 
are being welded into position. At this juncture, when the as | . 
contractors begin to move out and the Atomic Energy uisey 
Authority takes possession of the plants, the AEA admitted ghee Re 


the first visitors to Calder Hall. It is still possible to walk | fa 4. 
inside 8 feet of steel-lined concrete shield and see the ee ee 
reactor’s pressure shell balanced on moveable stanchions SE GR 
that will rock with its expansion and contraction. Ah ae ee 


This week’s occasion at Calder Hall must be the first bey 
anywhere in the world to show a reactor in such detail, with ai: eat 
the apertures for the uranium fuel rods, the shielding, the oh ER Rt 


detailed construction of pipes and boilers. ‘It is a step of ’ w .' . 
great significance. When the reactors are working nothing. +f been 
will be seen but the blind wail of the reactor shield and EP ais 


the multitude of instrument dials. 


EP Lae 
Practical Prototype ! ey TS | 
‘ a. n F. pet 
Ra 4 : 
: BY na Hy oN 
HE Atomic Energy Authority timed this visit to remind eae ae 
the world that Britain will be the first country to eet eek 
operate a full-scale atomic power station—Calder Hall has *: ares 
four 23,000 kW turbo-alternators giving a total of 92,000 kW eek 
of electricity, or nearly double the figure previously reported. | ee ay 
If work continues to run as closely to schedule as it has Wis | ed 
done since building started in August, 1953, the first reactol = 4. | 
should become “ critical” by early next summer and be toa Mgt Cle BN 
producing electricity on two turbines by the end of the bic ae BES " 
year, when the second reactor will become “ critical.” This ANH Ede 
will complete the project known as Calder Hall “A”; the By ia he 
foundations are now being poured for the carbon copy PRN RY Bae 
Calder Hall “B” station, which will be ready late in 1958 Fos HALE 5 J: 
or eatly 1959. To scientists in other countries who criticise 6: LRGs 
the Calder Hall design for its conservative approach to ‘ Secu By 





atomic engineering, the Atomic Energy Authority can now Ve ers ES ee 
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answer that it is, for all its known limitations, an entity 
built and almost ready to function, while more ambitious— 
and therefore less predictable—projects are at the best 
small-scale prototypes, and more often still paper studies. 

In this first plant atomic energy begins to acquire the 
" status of a full-scale industry. Along with the business of 
power production goes the need to provide adequate facili- 
ties for preparing uranium fuel and for extracting plutonium 
from the spent uranium, a function that the Authority has 
undertaken to perform for the Central Electricity Authority 
as well as for itself. The Calder Hall cycle, and that of all 
the early power stations contemplated either here, in France 
or in the Soviet Union (where a 50,000 kW plant—half the 
size of Calder Hall—is nearing completion), rests on pro- 
ducing plutonium, which is the major atomic explosive as 
well as a potential fuel for the latest reactors, simultaneously 
with electricity. In Calder Hall and the three other stations 
being built by the AEA, the emphasis is on plutonium pro- 
duction to meet military requirements. 


Atomic Engineering 


N the four nuclear power stations to be built by the 

Central Electricity Authority between now and the early 
1960s the primary objective will be electricity with 
plutonium as a by-product; the value of the plutonium 
brings estimates of the cost of atomic electricity down toa 
figure as low as 0.6d. per kW (though this figure is not 
claimed for Calder Hall). The programme involves a big 
increase in the demand, first for atomic fuel, and secondly 
for chemical facilities to process plutonium. The AEA has 
to expand quite considerably the size and capacity of its 
present ore processing facilities at Springfield, where 
uranium metal is prepared and cast and the complex fuel 
rods are manufactured. 

Its own plans involve ten reactors all functioning by 
1960, and the requirements of these, even before allowing 
for the fuel requirements of the Central Electricity 
Authority, far outstrip Springfield’s present capacity. In 
chemical processing there has been an important technical 
advance. Across the Calder stream stand the two plutonium 
reactors of Windscale, where weapon fuel is being pro- 
duced. The fuel for this plant is prepared in the chemical 
processing plant at Spfingfield, which was built in the 
belief tha: radioactivity and the highly poisonous properties 
of plutonium would make any maintenance impossible. So 
to guard against breakdowns, the plant was designed with 
twice the capacity actually required. But methods have 
now been worked out for servicing the most radioactive 
portions of the plant, and they in turn have improved its 
processing efficiency. The result is that the Authority’s 
chemical capacity is large enough to meet requirements for 
a number of years. 

The Calder Hail “ A” project will probably cost between 
£13 and £15 million, and the atomic scientists have used 
this money to good account. The engineers and the con- 
tractors who built the plant have probably faced the stiffest 
engineering demands of their careers. The sheer size of 
the plants was bigger than that of most normal structures 
and their weight is enormous. Size and weight alone are'a 
challenge that any adventurous engineer would welcome, 
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but when the bulk of a major plant is allied to the need fo; 
a degree of precision of a kind normally demanded in the 
laboratory, the decisions involved are a degree bolder than 
those of ordinary enterprise. Only when Calder Hall js 
working fully will the AEA know whether the contractor; 
have in fact succeeded. On this depends much of Britain’s 
prospects as a leading supplier of atomic power and atomic 
techniques to the world. 


A Banker Assails the Directive 


STRIKING lead for the City’s fainthearts about monetary 
A policy has come this week from Scotland. Lord 
Airlie, Governor of the British Linen Bank, devoted a major 
part of his address at the bank’s annual meeting this week 
to criticising the policy of credit restraint by directive and 
to advocating a forthright use of the orthodox weapons 
instead. Restraint of bank advances by directive, Lord 
Airlie showed, not only puts the banks in the “ odious” 
position of having to interfere arbitrarily with arrangements 
or understandings with their customers but may actually 
fail in its ultimate purpose, because the customers may be’ 
able—and in Scotland recently have been able—to secure 
finance elsewhere. Neither of these difficulties would arise 
if the disinflation proceeded’ solely by orthodox pressures. 
The banks, “ in the free discharge of their functions,” would 
then be able to adjust their lending policies “ smoothly if 
not imperceptibly,” and the’ alternative sources of finance 
would be dried up simultaneously. 

For these reasons, Lord Airlie urges the Government to 
moderate its directives to the banks “ in early course” and 
to revoke them entirely as soon as possible. He pleads for 
firm use instead of the “ widely penetrative measures, used 
singly or in combination . . . ¢.g., the temporary imposition 
of a still higher Bank rate, contraction of the credit base, 
and—most important—economy in public expenditure.” 
These, he believes, are the “surest and best means of 
effecting the necessary contraction” of excessive demand, 
and if used “wisely and, where appropriate, delicately,” 
they need not threaten the preservation of full employment. 
Plainly he does not think that all the action needed now 
should be “ delicate.” There is much food for thought 
here for those bankers who have this year welcomed the 
directive first as the means of ensuring that the Chancellor 
himself takes publicly full responsibility for any discomforts 
caused to bank customers by the squeeze, and secondly in 
the hope that it might reduce the need for higher interest 
rates and a restricted credit base and so keep down the 
discomforts thrust upon the banks themselves—notably in 
the gilt-edged market. 


Brave Face on Ulster 


ORTHERN IRELAND today has an unemployment rate 

of 54 per cent, against I per cent in the British 

economy as a whole—though this represents only 26,000 

people in actual numbers. The Northern Ireland Develop- 
(Continued on page 680) 
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The Choice for Union-Castle Stockholders 


The British Commonwealth Shipping 
Company has been registered and has 
made its bid for all classes of capital of 
Clan Line and of Union-Castle (except 
for the Union-Castle debenture). More 
information than has ever been extracted 
from a pair of shipping companies before 
has been sent to shareholders who have 
been given until December 30th at 
earliest to decide. ‘The stockholders’ 
committee too has got its further word 
in. It still opposes, urging holders 
10 wait and promising that some 
of its members will be sending 
their requisition for a meeting 
in next week. The dissident 
stockholders evidently have more 
still to say, but commonsense 
suggests that the general body of 
stockholders now has the infor- 
mation it needs. It is time to 


Holding Now 


reach 58 per cent Clan, 42 per cent 
Union-Castle (approximately the basis 
of the offer) in 1956. But if depre- 
ciation on a replacement basis instead of 
on first cost had been used Union-Castle 
would not even in 1955 be making a 
profit at all, whereas Clan, as Table IV 
shows, is one of the few shipping com- 
panies that could still show a profit after 
providing in full for replacement of its 
assets. 

When he comes to asset values (set 


TABLE I.—THE OFFERS 





Income New Holding 





Clan Line Steamers: 

£100 54% pref. ‘A’. 
£100 54% pref.“B”. £510s. 
10054°% pref. 2nd . 5 10s. 
100 ord. at 25% . 


£5 10s. | 11054% pref........ 
| 110.6% pref. ....... 
110 53§% pref........ 

.. £25 0s. | 585 ord. 10s. at 16% . - 


forget the wrangle and to judge Union-Castle: 
10 44% £10 pref. ... £410s. | 1005}% pref. ...... 
the offer on the facts. a 100 be fipref. .... £6 Os-| 1205)% pref. ._.... 
The final offer does not differ [109 ord. at 74% ... £710s. | 100 0rd. 10s. at 16% . 


from the amended terms an- 
nounced last week. Clan Line 
ordinary stockholders get 41 units 
of tos. in the new company for each 
{£7 of stock. Union-Castle Ordinary 
stockholders get one 10s, stock unit for 
each {1 stock. Table I shows the new 
offers (disregarding fractions) for {£100 
nominal! of each class of capital and the 
rise in income that ¢ach class will enjoy 
assuming a 16 per cent dividend from 
the new company. The equity of the 
new company will be divided in the 
ratio §7.4 per cent Clan to 42.6 per cent 
Union-Castle. 

It is now possible to compare that 
ratio with the earnings since 1951 of 
each company restored as fully as may 
be with the contributions to hidden 
reserves that both companies havé made, 
and worked out on a comparable basis. 
This comparison is given in Table II 
which shows that Union-Castle’s pro- 
Portion of the combined earnings of the 
two groups fell from §6.7 per cent in 
1951 to 22.3 per cent in 1954. This year 
Union-Castle’s share of the combined 
eamings is expected to recover to about 
34-4 per cent and a most theoretical 
calculation suggests that the ratio might 





ABLE If.—EQUITY EARNINGS COMPARED* 
(£°000s) 






Union- 
Castlet 


3,440 
2,767 


2,012 5,128 
195! 2,778 798 3,576 
8 3,425 1,800 5,225 


| : 2 i 
‘lore taxation but after preference dividends and ciatl 
Ket Line contribution 


°F 


t alenlated over 20 on actual cost). 
(000s): £798; §stimate £1,249; £245; £26 





out in Table III) the shareholder finds, 
as perhaps he suspected, that that pic- 
ture is reversed. Union-Castle with 424 
per cent of: the ‘equity puts in the 
majority of the assets. At balance sheet 
values Union-Castle contributes {£22} 
million of net assets attributable to the 
equity against Clan Line’s £174 million. 
At present replacenmient values, the 
figures still point, though not so 
strikingly as some critics suspected, in 
the same direction: Union-Castle puts 
in £39 million against Clan Line’s £32} 


TABLE IV.—DEPRECIATION THIS YEAR 
(£°000s) 











20 years on actual cost.... 1,230 


20 years on replacement cost | 3,050 5,000 
Profit or loss if replacement | Cr. Dr. 
depreciation were used.. | 1,605 


The opposition still disputes 
the figure and argues that the Union- 
Castle assets are worth nearly £24 million 
more, but sensible shareholders will 
attach greater weight to the formal 
estimates supported by both chairmen 


million. 











depreciation 


0. actual cost. 


Income 


ss adjustment for depreciation® 


Net tangible assets end 1954 Book 


-3 56-7 Replacement Cost ... 
56-9 43-1 
60-8 39-2 EWES piece ce cee 
77-7 22-3 
65-6 B4:2 =. RR hex 


and the auditors of both companies. 
That is the Union-Castle stock- 
holder’s problem ; on earnings the offer 
seems good enough if not too good ; but 
judged by assets values, which the stock- 
holder cannot realise and which do not 
earn what they should, it seems meagre. 
To help the member to decide 
there are a few further facts that are 
relevant. Union-Castle, with its valuable 
assets, has a big prospective bill to 
replace them. By December, 1964, 
Union-Castle will have ships 
worth at replacement cost {£51 
million but over 25 years old and 
urgently demanding replace- 
ment ; Clan will have only £38.6 
million worth in that condition. 


£238 Stockholders must think of the 


6 future, and the dividend fore- 
4616s. cast may help them too. In 

foreshadowing a dividend of 16 
3 _ per cent, the directors express 


8 0s. aM intention, granted reasonably 


prosperous trading, gradually to 
increase the amount. That seems 
to be a promise that the Cayzer fist 
will not be unreasonably tight. But the 
Cayzer family, who provide as good 
management as can be found in the 
shipping business, will be firmly in the 
saddle. Clan Line provides three out 
of five directors of the.new company 
and the Cayzer family—three generations 
and their related companies—control 
two-thirds of the Clan. Line Equity. 
That will give them about 4o per cent 
of the new company, and at the date of 
the offer they held about {£800,000 
Union-Castle Ordinary stock, which 
should make their control effective. 
The merger plan now has the support 
of two leading City houses. Morgan 
Grenfell & Co. and Baring Brothers are 
supporting the scheme. Both firms of 
auditors have expressed the view that 
its terms are fair. It is right to add that 


neither the investment trusts nor the | 


British Insurance Association has given 
support to either side. 
weeks, the stockholders must decide ; if 
they conclude that the merger offers 


In the next six” 


Union-Castle a better chance no one 


can quarrel with them. 


TABLE Ill.—THE TWO FLEETS 


(£°000s) 


Clan Union- 
Line Castle 


’ 


Combined 


100,250 161,000. 
63,900 95,800 
36,350 65,200 


22,285 








*At 5 per cent p.a. from completion. {Depreciation over 20 years ov 


39,193 | 71,403 | 
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(Continued from page 678) 

ment Council, which met for the first time this week, is 
prepared to call this rate an asset instead of a liability ; and 
it is the area’s single outstanding asset for industry. In a 
kingdom growing desperately short of labour any pool of 
labour is worth exploiting—even if it is a small one at the 
bottom of the barrel. The Council hopes to add substan- 
tially to the hundred or so companies that have set up 
branch factories in Ulster since the war by publicising the 
existence of this labour reserve, with its concomitant advan- 
tages in labour discipline—lower absenteeism and labour 
turnover and fewer disputes. Basic wages are not lower but 
do not need to be supplemented by the variety of bonuses 
and inducements that many British employers today have 
te give to hold their labour. 

Ulster, with no indigenous industrial raw materials, has 
few other natural assets—as a result of which the Northern 
Ireland Government offers a variety of artificial financial 
inducements to industrialists that far outstrips anything else 
in the British Isles. It pays a subsidy on industrial purchases 
‘of coal, gas, and electricity that almost equalises these fuel 
costs with those in England or Scotland ; and makes a flat 
capital grant of 25 per cent of the price of any capital 
equipment or building undertaken by existing as well as 
new companies. The effective cost to a company, taking 
into account investment allowances and the normal depre- 
ciation allowances, is thus only about one-half of the price 
of new factories and new equipment. The government 
also builds factories to individual requirements or offers 
standard buildings already awaiting the newcomer, with 
concessions in rents and rates. 

Nuclear power generation in Ulster might cure at least 
the ill of lacking conventional fuels ; the disadvantages of 
an inadequate market on the spot and the need to “ export ” 
te the British home market, and the.extra costs incurred 
thereby, would remain. Lord Chandos, chairman of the 
new Council, is confident that these costs are less of a dis- 
advantage than most British industrialists think and it is pos- 
sible to export direct. Ulster is also anxious to attract some 
of the American companies’ branch plants that have so far 
gone largely to Scotland. Certainly labour is today the thing 
that British industry is shortest of ; and some of the com- 
panies that have settled in Ulster in recent years speak highly 
of the quality of its raw labour and the ease with which it 
can be trained. One cannot expect Ulster to welcome the 
possibility of the labour moving to the work, rather than the 
work being brought to the labour ; and in Britain today 
even the most venturesome of personnel managers may 


bs deterred from importing Ulstermen by the difficulty of 
finding them houses. 


The Future for Aircraft 


ts Ministry of Supply’s review last week-end of pro- 
gress in the aircraft industry has opened the cupboard 
door on a skeleton that will now take its place at the head 
of the table. It is the prospect of a slackening in arms 
production and a consequent steady contraction in activity 
in the aircraft industry. In the five years of rearmament 
that began after the Korean war, aircraft production has 
more than doubled. It is now at its peak, and military 
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orders will no longer continue to come forward in the same 
volume—nor for the same type of aircraft. This is no 
surprise, and individual manufacturers have confined their 
speculation to discussions about where the axe will fal] 
and to attempts to hedge against it either by applying 
resources to developing aircraft for civil use or to new, 
advanced, types of military aircraft like the jet-rocket 
fighters mentioned last week. 

The Government, as much as the industry, stands in 
need of good judgment during the coming leaner years, 
The principal working system is still, in spite of its faulty 
record, the provision of “government finance to develop 
from the outset projects that seem to fit a special need, 
The policy, by all appearances, still asks for no prior proof 
either of the technical soundness of the project or of a com- 
pany’s ability to carry it through to fruition. The long- 
expected decision to cancel orders for the big Vickers- 
Armstrongs jet transport, the VC 1000, could have been 
taken many months ago and the company itself would have 
been grateful for an earlier decision. Most manufacturers 
would accept an arrangement whereby they were required 
to undertake the preliminary development of a project on 
their own. expense, so that the Government’s technical 
experts—whose record shows that they are as fallible as 
other mortals—had something tangible from which to judge 
a project’s capabilities (and a company’s ability to tackle 
it). A significant number of rejected projects later receive 
Government support ; the latest example is the Rolls-Royce 
Tyne turbo-prop engine, formally the RB 109. 

This is a question that should be closely occupying the 
attention of Ministry experts during the coming months 
and they should not allow themselves to be too pre-occupied 
with largely academic discussions about how many projects 
the British industry has resources to develop at any one 
time. This is a matter that would settle itself if the Govern- 
ment were to confine its intervention to supporting projects 
on which the industry had independently done enough 
work to show whether they were likely to be successful. 


Buy American—But Not Always 


pr ELECTRIC, Brown Boveri and the Italian 

company Industrie Elettriche di Legnano have some 
cause for wry satisfaction this week: not only because each 
obtained an order to supply heavy electrical equipment to 
the United States Department of the Interior, but because 
these awards incidentally hewed out a little more precedent 
—clear if not liberal—for the conditions on which forcign 
contractors can compete in this American market. [0 
December last it was laid down that foreign tenders which 
with an addition of 6 per cent in value could still underbid 
the comparable American should be accepted, but the rule 
was not applied to tenders from American companies 10 
“areas of substantial unemployment.” This week the 
Department of the Interior said the foreign companies got 
the contracts becauSe their tenders, plus 12 per cent, were 
still lower than the lowest American figures ; and that this 
12 per cent was the margin it, and it expected other depart- 
ments, would require where the American competitor was 
operating in a “surplus labour area.” 

If other departments—notably the Defence Department 
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THE NEXT PHASE 
OF AIR TRAFFIC EXPANSION 


URING the eight years to the end of 1954 
D the air passenger-miles flown by all 
countries outside the Iron Curtain increased 
three-fold. This period of expansion has 
been the most intensive in the 35 years since 
the first air services started in 1919. It has 
been due to the major advance in technical 
achievement represented by the fast, four- 
engined pressurised liners that came into 
service after World War II. History has 
thus repeated itself—for a major step for- 
ward in vehicle development has always 
been followed by a great increase in the 
volume of traffic. 

It might be supposed that once the im- 
miediate post-war trade expansion has given 
way to more stable conditions, the rate of 
increase of air traffic will lessen, especially 
as aconsiderable percentage of air-passenger 
traffic consists of business travel. But there 
is a further factor to be taken into account. 
Between now and 1965 the turbine-powered 
airliner both in its turboprop and turbojet 
forms will, with its increased speed and 
comfort, provide a further major step for- 
ward im vehicle development, thus starting, 
if history is any guide, a new cycle of traffic 
increase. Simultaneously the airline industry 
is beginning to undergo a radical change of 
pattern as the result of the fare differentials. 
The introduction of tourist class fares dur- 
ing the past few years has produced a trend 
similar to that experienced in other public 
transport and consumer industries. Already 
in the United States the first class passenger 
traffic of one of the’major domestic carriers 
amounts to less than 50: per cent, tourist 


class having reached a majority. In the 
international lines a similar process is taking 
place, and it is expected that by the end of 
this decade the proportions of passenger 
traffic will have levelled off at roughly one- 
third or less first class and two-thirds or 
more tourist class. The Atlantic route is a 
good example of the extent to which tourist 
passenger volume has developed, for it 
now exceeds first class traffic by about 
six to four. 

This change seems likely to be accom- 
panied by a somewhat more marked differ- 
ence than hitherto between the cost of first 
and tourist class, and it is expected that the 
pricing of tourist fares at increasingly attrac- 
tive levels will be responsible for the main 
growth of traffic during the next period of 
expansion. Current development of turbo- 
prop airliners by British and American 
manufacturers to cater for this demand 
for lower fares is an indication of the 
important part that the turboprop will 
play in maintaining the rate of expansion of 
air transport. 

Although the turboprop is still only in its 
early years of service, no fewer than 425 
turboprop liners have already been ordered, 
and it is expected that by 1960 at least 1,000 
of these vehicles, both for medium and long 
range routes, will have been put into service 
or placed on order. The combination of 
speed, range, payload and low operating 
cost of the turboprop Bristol Britannia 
makes it an aircraft exceptionally well 
equipped to enable operators to take advan- 
tage of the new trends in air traffic expansion. 
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Ugly Duckling 
into Supersonic Aircraft 








When the'builders of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
struck the great Sudbury deposits of Nickel ore in 
1883, the metal still bore the stigma of “ be-devilled 
copper ”’, existing uses were small and extraction 
was difficult. Then, world demand for the metal 
was given a tremendous impetus when it was found 
that Nickel could be used for the strengthening of 
steel. Dr. Ludwig Mond’s discovery that Nickel 
would combine with carben monoxide to form a 
gas led to still further progress through improved 







ie S refining techniques. 
ie mi t ms : To-day, uses for the metal have grown to such an 
aa; mur 8 f ‘Vs _ extent that Nickel and Nickel-containing material 
fs a ¥ Perks: | touch Industry atevery point from food manufactur- 
st) oe es ei ing equipment to electronic tubes, machine tools to 


giant excavators, jet-engined aircraft toocean liners. 


Our technical service is freely 
available to advise on any use of Nickel. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY : LIMITED 
Thames House - Millbank - London - S.W.1. 
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Power Plant 













To Babcock & Wilcox Ltd., the advance 
into the atomic future is a natural 
progression in their own specialized field, 
for the application of nuclear energy to 
power generation is through the medium 
of steam. With their unique experience 


em eel 


of over 80 years of steam engineering, 
combined with modern research and 


manufacturing facilities, they are 










in an unrivalled position to 







meet the challenge of the 







atomic age. 









x £6,000,000 CONTRACTS 


Contracts approaching £6,000,000 in valuc have 
recently been placed with Babcock & Wilcox ! t/., for 
a further 24 steam-generating towers similar to those 
which they have already manufactured for ¢ alder 
Hall, the world’s first full-scale atomic power s(atioa 






Babeock & Wilcox Lid 


THE WORLD'S LEADING STEAM ENGINEERS 
Babcock House, Farringdon Street, London, E.CA 
KK : : 
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_do use the same rule, European countries might hope 
for rather more success in the United States (on this basis, 
English Electric would have been awarded the Chief Joseph 
Dam contract that Westinghouse got last summer). Even 
with duty, European tenders are often 1§-20 per cent below 
the bottom American: the margins now defined require 
them to be roughly 52 per cent lower in normal cases and 
11 per cent lower im competing against manufacturers in 
“surplus labour” areas. Where labour costs are as high 
a proportion of total costs as in heavy capital “goods it 
wages are so much lower than in America, this national 
reference, however little it accords with progress towards 
4 more liberal American trade policy, is not overwhelmingly 
onerous for European manufacturers whose own home 
markets cannot be called exactly unprotected. 


British Scooters Appear 


xcEPT for enthusiasts inspecting the 1,000 cc Vincent 
E on which the world speed record of 185 mph was 
achieved and the 15-foot-long 650 cc Triumph that made 
an unofficial record of 193 mph—both this year—this 
week’s cycle show is notable for the scooters and new 
powered bicycles that some leading British cycle firms are 
at last planning to make. Their continental counterparts 
have built up several years’ lead in the design and pro- 


THE SCOOTER MARKET 


Price (incl.) Sales 


SS 


Under 100 C.c. 
Britax* :— 
Scooterette (48 c.c.).. 99 18 0 540 since June, 1955 


(Ducati engine). 


Mercury* :— 
Hermes (49 c.c.) 2.20 89 5 0 | 12,000a year planned from Dec., 
: | 1955 (JLO engine). 

BSA* :— 
Dandy (70 c.c.)...ee6 74 8 0} Early 1956. 

DMW¢ : 


Bambi (98 c.c.)...... | 99 4 |0| 250 a week planned from 


Jan., 1956 (Villiers engine). 
120 c.c. to 160 c.c, 


Moto Imports :— 
5 woe (124 c.c.)....4 | 167 8 © | Just started. 

ouglas :— j 

Vespa (125 c.c.)#..... 138 1 1 ‘ 

' a (150 c.c. Sports) | 188 12 1 |} 28,000 since 1992. 
-ambretta :— } 

(350 c.c.) sna amet | 
(150 c-: enciosed). 2. 14 17 5 | $25.000/30,000 since 1951. 
AmbDassador :— | 
Bella (150 c.c.) ...... | 184 13 7 | 2,000 since 1953. 
Nannucci :-— 


Parilla (153 c.c.)..... | 165 © 0 | 300 since April, 1955. 


175 c.c. and Over 


Excelsior :-—~ 
peicinkel (175 C.C.)..+. | 247 7 7 Just started. 
Beeza (198 c.c.) ...06 204 12 0} Early 1956. 
mbassador — 
Darla {200 C.C.) «+.e00 | 204 12 O| See above. 
Albatross (224 c.c.)... | 19810 0| 50 a week planned from 


Nov., 1955 (Villiers engine). 





* British machines, t+ Made here under licence. 


duction of these light machines, which cruise at from 30 to 
5° mph and achieve between 200 and 100 mpg. British 
sales figures have shown a marked swing away from heavier 
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machines for equally as long; but six of the fourteen 
scooters and nine of the sixteen motorised bicycles shown 
this week are now made here. None of the new scooters, 
however, will be competing directly with the 125 cc to 
150 cc continental models that have gained most sales ; 
they are fitted with either much smaller or much larger 
engines. 

Two of the new British machines are powered, in fact, 
by Continental engines, and two others are using engines 
made by Villiers. BSA is the only firm making its own 
power plant—for the 70 cc Dandy (which is more like a 
motorised bicycle in appearance than the familiar scooter 
design) and the 198 cc Beeza. At £74 the Dandy should 
be well placed to hit the powered bicycle market, especially 
the NSU Quickly, which has been selling in enormous 
numbers, as well as the sizeable second-hand trade in Vespas 
and Lambrettas. The Beeza is in the luxury scooter class ; 
its price is the same as the 200 cc Ziindapp Bella—after 224 
per cent import duty. The Continent and other export 
markets will be seeing these new scooters, and orders have 
already arrived from North America. But the industry has a 
home market to recapture. More than 27,000 foreign 
scooters and well over 30,000 foreign motorised bicycles 
have been sold here this year out of over 100,000 cycles of 
all kinds powered by engines under 150 cc; and nearly 
60,000 scooters have been sold since 1951. Congratula- 
tions are hardly in order, but this British industry has at 
least belatedly begun to follow pioneering competitors: 
there are others of which not even that can be said. 


“Free” Nickel Soars 


HE shortage of nickel, which has persisted ever since 

the Korean war, has become more pronounced. 
Supplies available for civilian use this year are slightly larger 
but demand, as usual, has increased still more. Activity 
in the metal-using industries is buoyant, and they all want 
nickel. To supplement their allocations from the major 
producers, consumers are now prepared to pay £2,000 a 
ton or more for the small amounts of metal that are available 
on the open market. That price is nearly twice as high as 
a year ago, and nearly four times the price of {519 a ton 
charged by the International Nickel Company of Canada, 
the largest producer. Even at that high price there is almost 
nothing to be had for nearby delivery, and a buyer would 
be fortunate to obtain 5 or 10 tons before the middle of 
next year. The open market is fed mostly by the Japanese 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a new bulletin service for paper users and 


makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 


trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 
The third quarterly issue is now available. Full 
details from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 
22 Ryder Street, London,:S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 144. 
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refiners, who obtain their ore from the French Pacific island 
of New Caledonia. , 


World production—excluding Russia—has risen by about 
12,000 tons to 207,000 tons this year, and for the first time 
the American government has been willing to divert to 
industry metal intended for the strategic stock. About 
12,000 tons has been made available, but it has probably 
little more than offset the increase in American defence 
requirements. It is the twin demands of defence production 
and the strategic stock that pin down civilian consumption, 
for they absorb well over one-third of world production. 
With no material improvement in supplies to be expected 
next year, the shortage could be eased only by a slackening 
of demand, and there is no sign of that yet. Meanwhile, 
International Nickel has just disclosed that net earnings for 
the first nine months of the year, at US $67.6 million, were 
$20.2 million higher than in the same period of last year, 
and slightly higher than its earnings for the whole of 1954. 
That record reflects not only an increase in sales of nickel 
at prices that were raised by 4} cents to 64} cents a Ib. last 
November, but also the sharp rise in copper, of which the 
company is a substantial producer. 


Calico Printers Yield 


Yrs admitting one iota of the Monopolies Com- 
mission’s case against the practices in their industry 
that it considered against the public interest, the calico 
printers this week agreed to bring most of these practices 
to an end. The Federation of Calico Printers commented 
bitterly that it was yielding only to a threat by the President 
of the Board of Trade to make such arrangements in calico 
printing—“ and in that trade alone "— illegal by statutory 
order. 

The practices that have now been dropped are: 

(i) compulsory minimum prices and uniform conditions 
of trading ; 

(ii), the “percentage quantum” scheme based on 
allotting member firms percentages of the trade’s total 
turnover, with payments by companies which exceeded 
their percentage into a central pool from which compensa- 
tion was paid to firms that fell below theirs (the payments, 
in or out, were 20 per cent of the amounts above or below 
@ particular member’s “ quantum.”) 

(iti) a compulsory scale of rentals for the engraving of 
new designs on the rollers for printing these fabrics, 

The federation can still recommend scales of minimum 
tions, so long as these are not enforceable by sanction. 

The redundancy scheme that the federation initiated in 
1949 with the blessing of the Board of Trade and the 
Finance Corporation for Industry has six years later been 
spared by the Board. This set up a jointly owned company 
to buy up and eliminate “surplus” calico printing works, 
by scrapping machinery and disposing of premises subject 
to covenants that they should not be used for printing, 
bleaching and dyeing. The scheme is due to run until 
1959, and it has been agreed that it shall run its course. 
With a large number of people in other sections of Lanca- 
shire once again discussing “orderly arrangements” for 
redundancy, this is perhaps not the last that will be heard 
of it, or the fact that it alone escaped Mr Thorneycroft’s 
fiat. 
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Wheat Pact Clears One Hurdle 


HE International Wheat Conference has ended its meet. 
ings at Geneva in a way that will please those who 
think that any type of wheat agreement is better than none, 
and disappoint those who hoped that a more constructive 
scheme would emerge for stabilising world trade in wheat 


‘The conference was in favour, in principle, of a whex 


agreement, and it considered that a scheme on broadly 
similar lines to the present one miost likely to be acceptable. 
The conference will meet again in the New Year to start 
negotiations in earnest. The range of maximum and mini- 
mum prices, and the quotas between exporting and import- 
ing countries have to be settled, and a number of technical 
questions as well. No country was at all committed at the 
present session, but the general feeling was that the prospect 
of a more broadly based scheme, covering Britain and other 
countries now outside the present one, were fairly bright. 
The existing agreement expires on July 31st next. 


Squeeze in Tin 


MARKET’S stock is intended to act as a shock-absorber, 
smoothing out the effect on price of changes in supply 
or demand. If the stock is run down prices fluctuate sharply 
with each breath of news, and the shortage is reflected in the 
“ backwardation ”—-spot supplies commanding a premium 
on forward. Tin is an example of that now. Since the 
beginning of September the stock in London Metal Ex- 
change warehouses has dropped steadily from 1,100 tons to 
276 tons, a pitifully small amount for a market of London’s 
size, and spot tin, which was at a small discount on 
three months’, is now at a premium of {24 a ton. On 
Thursday the spot price closed at £792 a ton,.a rise of {£45 
since the beginning of September and the highest price 
since April last year. For months past world supply and 
demand have been so finely balanced that prices were liable 
to swing sharply up or down. World production is declin- 
ing, and may amount to no more than about 165,000 tons 
this year ; world consumption is rising, and may amount (0 
about 145,000 tons. The United States government, how- 
ever, is taking metal into the strategic stock at a rate that 
just about equals the apparent surplus. 
As it happens, the influences have all been bullish. Ship- 
ments of ore to this country were disrupted by the dock 
strike ; then the threat of a strike at the Penang smelter in 
Malaya stimulated demand and tin moved out of Britain 
to the United States and the Continent. More recently, 
political developments in Geneva and the Middle East have 
led to some precautionary buying, and work at the Nigerian 
tin mines was stopped by a strike. These are temporary 
influences, and unless there are further interruptions (0 
supplies stocks in London should soon increase. But it 
difficult to foresee a substantial improvement. Whether 
prices will remain buoyant after the New Year is largely @ 
political question. The American “strategic” purchases 
are due to expire at about the end of March. If they do, the 
prospect turns on whether Indonesia ratifies the International 
Tin Agreement soon enough to enable the surplus to be 
mopped up by the buffer stock before it weighs on the 
market. : 
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Moré: Work for Remploy 
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1 cost Remploy £5$ million last year to employ, and 
| train, 6,580 severely disabled people producing {2.8 
million worth of goods, and the loss of £2.7 million was 
borne by the Ministry of Labour, which set the company 
up for this task ten years ago. Its turnover rose by a fifth, 
but it employed only 4 per cent more handicapped persons : 
its deficit was £178,000 larger than the year before. 
Remploy has calculated that, if these people had not been 
in employment, welfare benefits would have cost the state 
£700,000, and another {£200,000 would have been lost in 
income tax on their wages and, possibly, in purchase tax 
on their products, Thus calculated, the net money cost 
of the social policy that Remploy represents was about 
{1.8 million—roughly £275 for each handicapped worker. 
Most of them are rated as able to do a fifth to a;third of the 
work of an able-bodied man and some get four-fifths of his 
wage. But decentralisation, work study, and bonus wage 
schemes have been producing some welcome gains in the 
company’s efficiency, lifting the .output of some of its 
severely handicapped to £800 a year as against the average 
of {450 a head in 1954-55 and of £400 the year before. 

The company runs about ninety smalf factories sprinkled 
across the country with a total labour force, including able- 
bodied, of 7,900. It wotild like to have more equipment 
in them than its present £80 worth for each worker, and 
possibly another five to ten factories. But government 
policy is aimed at stabilising Remploy’s activities at a 
strength of about 6,000 disabled. Its main requirement is 
for contracts with long runs, as training costs are high. 
Government orders help, but some of those offered have 
been cut to the bone on price and liable to increase the 
organisation’s losses. Remploy are therefore offering the 
facilities of entire factories to firms ‘seeking light engineering 
sub-contractors along the lines of its recent arrangement 
with Dowty Seals (Mr George Dowty is one of the com- 
pany’s directors) under which Dowty supplies materials and 
machines, trains Remploy’s workers, and buys the finished 
product at competitive prices. 


Freights at. the Peak 


HE remarkable rise in tanker freight rates from scale 
minus § per cent a month ago (scale rate is equivalent 

to 32s. 6d. a ton from Curacao to London) to scale plus 
65 per cent last. week, and to scale plus well over 100 per 
cent this week, appears to have had its origin in Sweden. 
By the end of the simmer hydro-electric plants there had 
run down their water reserves to a very low-level, and 
Swedish oil importers were prepared to pay well above 
market rates to get extra tanker tonnage. The spot tanker 
market is always thin—it covers only that tenth of the world 
fleet not owned or operated on time-charter by the oil com- 
pames—and this is the time of the year when voyage rates 
normally reflect the seasonal. growth in oil shipments. By 
holding off until other: charterers agreed to pay as much 
Cr more, independent tanker owners have been able, 
therefore, to turn a short jump in the market into a much 
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" longer and-steeper rise. Single voyage rates are now at their 
highest point for 34. years. Some of the larger operators 


evidently think they will rise still further, since they have 
been taking more vessels on consecutive voyage charters 
and have been paying rates between scale plus 25 per cent 
and scale plus 100 per cent for periods of 12-18 months, 
with the actual rate between these limits based upon. the 


TANKER FREIGHT INDICES 
(December 1949 = 100) 





London Tanker Brokers’ Award in the month when the 
tanker is loaded (this is a quarterly average of nearly all the 
rates at which oil is shipped). 

Tramp ships are also in great demand, and the Chamber 
of Shipping’s index of freights rose another 8 per cent 
during October to 148.9 (1952=100). This was another 
34-year peak, but there has since been some easing, par- 
ticularly in the Transatlantic rates the Coal Board pays to 
ship American coal—which are at present setting the level 
of general dry cargo rates. 


Tea in Plenty 


HIS season the tea market has not been contorted by 

the frenzies“of a year ago, when prices first soared: 10 
record heights and then collapsed. Supplies as a whole 
have been ample, and there have been fewer interruptions 
to shipments. As a result, buyers could afford to be dis- 
criminating, and what the trade calls the “ concertina”-— 
the difference in price between the best tea and the poor 
qualities—has opened out. In recent months the variations 
in the chart, both id 
the price of the finer 
Assam teas and of the 
common teas of the 


NORTH INDIAN TEA PRICES 
{Pence per Ib) 


100 


ASSAM 
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tea to go round. The poorer sorts have suffered the more 
in consequence, and many low-grade producers can now be 
barely covering their costs of production. . 
Given the abundance of common tea, India has chose 
an inauspicious moment to restrict the shipment of tea 
for sale in Mincing Lane in order to éxpand the auctions 
in Calcutta. Stocks in Britain and other countries are 
rather higher than a year ago, and overseas buyers are in 
no hurry to buy the “ rains” tea of indifferent quality now 
being offered in Calcutta. This explains the sharp fall in 
Calcutta this week and many lots were withdrawn. Offer- 
ings in Calcutta are being limited by agreement between 
the Tea Board and the producers, but limitation cannot be 
carried far if the present crop is to be cleared before the 
new season opens in June. As it -is, producers may be 
obliged to carry the between-season’s stock that is normally 
carried by blenders overseas and risk deterioration in a 
humid climate. Buyers may look forward to picking up 
some bargains, though it will not be easy to pick the most 
favourable time to buy before quality is affected. 


SHORTER NOTES 


In announcing the government’s decision not to recom- 
mend to local authorities or to private enterprise the schemes 
to build garages under Grosvenor, Cavendish and Finsbury 
Squares in London, the Minister of Transport argued that he 
was not against underground car parks, but that these three 
were “ particular and rather difficult sites.” That may be 
sc, and Mr Boyd-Carpenter should know, for he has had 
the consulting engineers’ plans and estimates for a year; 
but few underground car parks anywhere appear to pay 
their way, and these three schemes were put forward 
23 years ago by a Ministry working party as a first step 
in the construction of nine similar underground parks within 
a much larger general programme of garage building. 
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The programme of censuses of production and distriby- 
tion recommended. by the Verdon-Smith Committee this 
year is to be postponed by one year. The next full census 
of production wil! be taken in 1959 (relating to 1958), not 
in 1958 about 1957; there will be sample censuses of 
production in 1956, 1957, and 1958, plus a sample census 
of distribution in 1958. . This.census of distribution will 
contain new inquiries about consumer credit. 


* 


In the comparative analysis of 1,000 balance sheets 
published April-June 1955 which appeared on page 341 of 
the issue of July 23rd, the “ Chemicals and Paint” group 
showed depreciation and obsolescence funds at the end 
of the latest year as {226,926,000 ; this figure should have 
been 126,926,000. Ordinary capital appeared as 
£87,95§2,000 and should have been £187,952,000. The 
total for “ All Groups ” is affected, the correct figures being 
£961,177,000 for depreciation and obsolescence instead of 
£1,061,177,000 and £1,272,545,000 for ordinary capital 
against £1,172,545,000 These changes affect the total tables 
on page 326 of that issue, 


* 


The recent forecast by City of London Real Property 
Company that it will pay a total dividend of 9} per cent 
for the current year does not so greatly exceed previous 
estimates as had been suggested in these notes. The board 
promised that the shareholder who retained his 50 per cent 
scrip issue in § per cent preference capital would receive 
the equivalent of not less than the previous year’s 10 per 
cent (before the scrip issue). Since the preference dividend 
only accrues from October 12th, 87 per cent on the ordinary 
capital is needed to make the equivalent of 10 per cent. 
Alternatively the indicated 93 per cent plus the propor- 
tionate preference dividend amounts to 10} per cent on the 
old capital. 


be less than the equivalent of 19) per 
cent on the old capital, compared with 
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| Company Notes 


BOWATER PAPER. Over 2,000 
ordinary and preference stockholders in 
the Bowater Paper Corporation turned up 
at the Stoll Theatre on Tuesday to hear 
Sir Eric Bowater, to yote on the pro- 
posed reconstruction of the company’s 
capital structure and to watch a film.show. 
There are over 20,000 ordinary stock- 
holders in the Corporation—an increasing 
number of whom come from North 
America—but the attendance can be 
rated as excellent for any extraordinary 
general meeting. The Corporation was at 
pains to see that it should be. 

The stockholders enjoyed the films. 
They passed with an overwhelming vote 
the reconstruction proposals, including a 
100 per cent free scrip issue, which 
were discussed in these columns on 
October 29th. But Sir Eric’s speech 
stole the show. Four of his points will 
stay in the minds of stockholders: 

(1) The Corporation’s development 
‘programme both here and in North 


America is proceeding vigorously. It is 
an expensive programme that will require 
the support of retained profits. The 
simplification of the capital structure, 
stockholders may guess, will help if the 
directors have plans for a new issue. 


(2) Earnings for the current year to 
date compare “ favourably ” with those of 
past years. As Sir Eric remarked, an 
expansion in earnings is to be expected 
in view of the vast sums spent since the 
war on plant and equipment. 


(3) Sir Eric believes that the newsprint 
industry in this country “ will soon have 
to seek some appropriate upward adjust- 
ment in the price of its product towards 
meeting increased costs.” 


(4) On the new ordinary capital of 
£19,200,000, as increased by the 100 per 
cent free scrip issue, the final dividend 
will not be less than 6 per cent. The 
interim dividend on the old capital was 
74 per cent. So the total for 1955 cannot 


the dividend of 22} per cent for the 
fifteen months to December 31st last 
(equivalent to an annual payment of 18 
per cent). On the new capital, the years 
‘ordinary dividend thus cannot be less 
than 9} per cent. As soon as the free 
scrip issue was announced investors 
began to set their sights on a dividend of 
10 per cent on a capital of £19,200,000. 
At the worst they cannot be far off the 
mark. 

At the current price of 53%, the ft 
ordinary stock units, on the basis of the 
indicated dividend, yield about 3, per 
cent. That yield notwithstanding past 
North American buying of the stock and 
its good earnings cover seems to count 
quite a lot on the phrase “ not less than 
in connection with the dividend. 


* 


ROVER. An ordinary dividend of 
224 per cent improves on the carlic 
forecast that the Rover dividend for the 
year to July 30th would not be less than 
20 per cent on the capital as increased by 
the rights and free scrip issues. A pay- 
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t of 20 per cent on the new 
nite would have been exactly equiva- 
Jent to the dividend of 25 per cent 

id on the old capital for 1953-54. 
Profits justify the effective increase 
2} per cent in the dividend. Net profits 
have risen from £553,617 to £938,458. 
But while the gross surplus has 
risen by about 17 per cent (from 
{2,055,455 t0 £2,407,530) both the volume 
and value of sales have risen by over one 
third. As with the other vehicle manu- 
facturers Rover’s profits have felt the drag 
of rising costs and the directors specifi- 
cally mention “holding selling prices 
during a period of progressively rising 
costs.” 
Years to July 30, 
1954 1955 


2,045,455 2,408 530 


Trading profit....+...4++ 

Depreciation .......6e00. 294,186 378,286 
Taxation ...... essen 1,165,164 1,074,911 
Net profit .......--4. 0-4 <ae 653,617 938,458 


5s. ordinary shares at 17s, 104d.yields £6 6s.per cent 


The 5s. stock units were marked up 
to 17s. 10}d.—a mark of satisfaction with 
the latest results. But further ahead there 
seems More uncertainty not only because 
of cost factors but also because the sale 
of “Land Rovers,” the heart of the 
business, has been affected by import 
restrictions in the Commonwealth, 
forcing the company to work short time. 


* 


BREWERY RESULTS. In the 
twelve months to September 3oth total 
production of beer was about 0.7 per cent 
higher than in 1953-54. The fine summer 
alone boosted sales and production, for 
in the earlier months output was below 
that of the corresponding months of 
1953-54. The first results from breweries 
ending their financial years on September 
joth show that profits are higher. 

One explanation of the heavier profits is 
the warm summer. Another is that the 
brewers have been concentrating more 
and more on the sale of bottled beers, in 
which, if experience in recent years is 
any guide, the biggest expansion has still 
been taking place. The trading results 


Suggest that the growth in sales and earn- 
ings has been most marked in the North 
of England and the Midlands. 















Some dividends have been raised but 


the increases have not been large. Only. 


the 20 per cent dividend from the Bir- 
mingham brewery, Atkinsons, really calls 
for note—and 5 per cent of that dividend 
18 a Centenary bonus. Too much should 


Years to Sept. 30, 
1954 1955 


Earnings:— 

Atkinsons: £ £ 
et TONE... vcs cave 149,101 190,450 
Ordinary div. (per cent) 15 20* 

Benskin’s Watford: 

Pt OTORE oss ois 309,953 338,310 
Ordinary div. (per cent) 16 2/3 . 18 

Higson’s Brewery: 

POO 3 oa civ hice 99,620 122,109 
Ordinary div. (per cent) 20 20 

John Smith's Tadcaster: 
ly SE aig 407,651 460,738 
Ordinary div (per cent) 14 14 

Joshua Tetley: 

POPU 5's sant cone 291,527 348,426 
Ordinary div. (per cent) 1l 1/6 1lj 


*Including a centenary. bonus of 5 per cent. 


not be expected in terms of dividends for 
the brewers need money for improve- 
ments. 


* 


$s. SMITH AND SONS 
(ENGLAND). For a year in which 
some of its principal customers, the 
vehicle manufacturers, set new records in 
sales and earnings the trading results of 
S. Smith and Sons (England), the makers 
of motor accessories, aircraft instruments 
and clocks, can only be described as dis- 
appointing. The preliminary report for 
the year to July 30th shows that profits 
before tax have fallen from £2,853,609 to 
£2,635,274. 

The group’s net profits after tax were 
higher—at £1,344,822, compared with 
£1,130,068. But that rise is wholly due 
to a drop in income tax and profits tax 
and to the demise of EPL, which in 
1953-54 absorbed £170,750; in all the 
tax bill is down from (£1,707,479 to 
£1,269,405. S. Smith and Sons must 
have experienced the pressure of rising 
costs. Perhaps the directors had that 
and the credit squeeze in mind when they 
decided to leave the ordinary dividend 
unchanged at 17} per cent. So un- 
inspiring was the statement that the 4s. 
ordinary stock units lost 1s. 14d. to stand 
at 14s. 74d. xd, offering a yield of 43 per 


2%% CONSOLS: gross yield 


3% SAVINGS BONDS 1955-65: gross 
redemption yield at latest date 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins : November 30th 
Next Contango Day: November - 30th 
Next Settlement Day: November 22nd 


A FAVOURABLE interpretation of the 
October trade returns contributed to the 
more confident tone in the gilt-edged 
market at the end of last week. Last 
Friday Government securities recovered 
part of their earlier losses and continued 
to improve steadily this week. Industrial 
shares showed a corresponding improve- 


_ment are the close of the old account and 


were marked up yet again in a narrow 
market in the new account. 

War Loan 34 per cent rose further to 
763 xd from its low of 73} reached last 
week. The 4 per cent Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland stock 1972/74 
opened on Monday at 1} discount and 
later improved to 1 discount. 

Brewery shares advanced on better 


dividend prospects ; Watney Combe Reid 


deferred rose 1s. 9d. to 64s. 3d. and Bass 
recovered from 120s. to 122s. Building 
and electrical shares were higher, Plessey 
advancing 10s. from 65s. 6d. before 
reacting 6d. to finish 9s. 6d. higher at 75s. 
following the results and increased divi- 
dend. British Insulated improved to 
48s. 9d. after the successful result of the 
rights issue. British Motor lost 13d. to 
9s. 74d. xd following the chairman’s 


Statement on the likelihood of a narrower | 


profit margin. Rolls-Royce, however, 
improved from 106s. xd to 109s. and Ford 
from 42s. 10}d. to 47s. 74d. Cotton textiles 
were weaker. Bradford Dyers were 
supported and rose Is. 6d. to 22s. 9d. 

Oils were considerably stronger, British 
Petroleum moving up to 110s. amid 
speculation on the possibility of a state- 
ment concerning the final dividend rate. 
Royal Dutch advanced to {59, and 
Trinidad Leaseholds to 40s. 6d. xd. 
Ultramrar rose to 32s. and the loan stock 
to £110 xd on the prospect of redemp- 
tion. Kaffirs were brighter on Wednesday 
and the rise in the price of copper and 
the increase in the price of tin brought 
renewed firmness to these mining shares. 
Rubbers rose with the price of the com- 
modity, United Sua Betong advancing to 
§2s. 3d. xd. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


otal b: 





argains 
: 


1954, High} 184-0 | 
Dec. 31) (Nov. 18' 
131-1 | 11-78 


an. 1).| 
















Prices, 1955 


_High 


(e) To earliest date. 
1 Assumed average life approx 12 years. 


Prices, 1954 
“High | Low 


975 904 


974 
98} 


Prices, 1955 
Jan. 1 to Nov.16 


High 


45/9 


BRITISH FUNDS 
Jan. 1to Nov. 16 AND 


Low 


a ad 


Low | 


Price, | Price, | 


GUARANTEED 


1955 | 1955 | 


\Funding 22% ‘52-57 

iWar Bonds 24% °54-56... 
War Loan 3% 55-59 
‘Conversion 4%, "57-58. . 
\Serial Funding 231% 1957. 
iConv. 2% 1958- 59 

IE xchequer 2% 

Exchequer 3°, 

Savings Bonds 3% ° 
Funding 24% 36 61 
Funding 3% ’ 

Funding qo, " 

Savings Bonds 3% 
Exchequer 3% "62-63... .| 
jExchequer 24% °63-64 .. .| 
Savings Bonds 24% "64-67; 
Savings Bonds 5% 

iV ictory 4% 


SESSESSRESLES 
Brie ese soit 


\Conv. 33% 
\Treas. 34% °77- 
(Treas. 33% ‘79-81 
|Redemption 3% °86-96... 
Funding 34% 1999-2004. ‘ 
iConsols 4% aft. Feb. '57. 
\War L’n. 54% aft. Dec. "2 
‘Conv. 34% aft. April 61. 
(Treas. 3% aft. April "66. . 
\Consols 2$°% 
(Treas. ae 
Elec. 

', Elec. 

. Elec. 

. Elec. 

. Elec. 34% 

. Gas 4% *69- 

+ Gas 53% * 


aft. aeee "tas 


r. Trans. 30, 68-73 
r. Trans. 4%, "12-77 
. Trans. 3% °78-88 


(f)} Flat Yield. 
: Less tax at 


Prices, 1955 | TRUSTEE 


Price, 
Jan. 1toNov16 STOCKS AND 


| } 
| 94 79 \Aust. 33% 65-69 . “ 
101 
103 ; 
15 
99 
| 84 
| 1024 | 
| 1223 | 
| 213 
| 211 
| 254 


i 
92 


87 ‘Ceylon 4%, "73-75. 

87 &|N. Zealand 4% °76- 78. 

61 |L.C.C. 3% aft. ne ’ 

83 |Liverpool 3%, ’ 85 

65 |M.Wtr.‘B’3% 4. 3008 673 

94} |Agric. Mort. 5% 59-89 Yay 

91 \German 7% | 108 

| 149 |German 53%.....2..) 1843 
| 160 |Japan 5% 1907 | 208 
| 190 | Japan 5$% Conv. 1530) 2474 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (b) {c) 


ORDINARY Price; 


STOCKS 


% | BanKs & Discount le 
5 a Barclays {1 

6 a\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1} pd.. 
9 aMidiand {1, fully pd. . 


1985 
ry ps 
| 14/- 


9 aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 70/6 


b 
15 ¢ 
18 c 
18 ¢ 
b =. 88: a@ West mstr‘*B’{4, £1ipd., 75/6 
: | 48/6 


% 

5 

8 

8 

8 

8 3ja Alexanders {1 

5 a\Nat. Disc. ‘B’ £ 

6}a Union Disc. £] 

4 a Barc. (D.C.O.) £1 

Tia, Chart. Bk. of India fl 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


Last Two | - ORDINARY 


(a) (b) (c) STOCKS 1955 


> |STEEL & ENGINEERING, 

6 OB.S.A, {1 

Sha Cammell Laird 5/-.. 

3 ajColvilles £1 

8 c\Dorman Long 

3ha\Guest Keen N old {1. 

5 a\Stewarts & Lloyds al. 

4 a\Summers (John) {1.. 

4 a\United Stee! £1 

2ha\Vickérs {1 ....... ‘ 
TEx 


TILES 
4 a\Bradtord Dyers {1 . 
7 b/Brit. Celanese {T 
6}b\Coats (J. & P.) £1.. 
4 a\Courtaulds {1 
5 a\Lanes. Cotton {1 
10 b\Patons & Baldwins {1) 
Motor & AIRCRAFT 
ats Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 
845| British Motor 5/- 
| Nil c\De Havilland {1 
24a\Ford Motor {1 
z a|Hawker Sid eley fi. 
30 el eyland Motors {1 . 
a'Rolls Royce {1 
2 ‘(Standard Motor. 5/-. 
Suops & STORES 
3 aBoots Pure Drug 5/-. 
20 b Debenhams 10/- 
45 biGt. Universal 5/- 
5 a|Lyons (J.) ‘A’ £1 
17}a'\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-. 
20 a|\Woolworth 5/- 


9/9 
23/6 
42/6 
49 /- 


Price, | Price, | 


| 


| 


PA oe. B38 >i wodi"aomi wo! 
a * ne 


Ww 
1 Mwowrome i 


* 


Wii Di Dw 


OIL 
Sta British Petroleum {1 .|108/14* 110 7} 


13$6|Burmah {1 
10 b|Roya! Dutch 100 A. 
LOtb/Shell Reg. £1 

163tb Trinidad’ L’holds 5/ . 

SHIPPING 

2}a' Cunard 
14 cFurness Withy {1.. 
3 a P. ‘ O. Def. £1 


ISCELLANEOUS 
4 aiAssoc. Elect. {1 
5 a'Assoc. Port. Cem. G-: 
7}a'Bowater Paper {1.. 
740 B.L.C.C, £1 
4 a Brit. Aluminium 
10ta Brit. Amer. Tob. 


39/6 


4 a\Dunlop Rubber 10/- . 
4 a\English Elect. 
94b\General Elect. 

4 a\imp. Chemical {1 . 


seas 
i Imp. Tobacco 
sbe'$3- e- Inter. Nickel n.p.v.. 

1440\Tate & Lyle {1 
1246'Tube Investments ‘ss 

5 a, Turner & Newall {1 . 

_ 242 Unilever £1 

United Molasses 10/-. 

24ta\Cons. Tea & Lands fi. 


15 c\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- 2/5} 
15 a\United Sua —— £1) 50/- 


20 alAn mer. aoe i0/- ; 8% | 
80 a'De Boos 5 5/- Bearer. .|126/3 
... |Free State Geduld 5/-. 
10 a Randfontein 
28 c London Tin 4/- 
50 a) 21245) Rhokana {1 


_New York Closing Prices 





= c 
45d. 


12}a'Leg. & Gen. {1 
20ta Pearl £1, fully ~ 


112ite 1174tc [Prudential ‘A’ 


33 6) 
10 a 


1035 Distillers 6/8 
8 aGuinness 10/- 


1 
o ODS OCOANOWAWYOS 


'120/ 
= / 


ba 
~] 


As ee Gas . 





71/103 73 1} 


40/6" | 


| 26 /- 
| 48/6 
| 33/6 


| 76/6 
101 /3* 
101/3 
49 /- 
47/6 
54 /- 
$57} 
37/6 
24 /6* 
59/6 
60/6 
48 /- 


a4 |s1434 
61/3 
25,9 
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| 2 
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10/ 1 | 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 


} 
Austria | Belgium 





WHOLESALE PRICES () (1948 = 100) 
| 6 | 511 0-4 43 | >| 
155 ll | 173 129 - 
152} 10}; 1% 126 i 


WEE Maw sol occc ioe | | 153; 112 | 205 ” 143 
» June 149 112 | 207 ese 144 
os SIME ed gaa deus kas 150 112 208 oe 146 

ADO Sian casinos 151 209 See 145 
September ....<5s5.0. . 139 152 | | eet | see ées es 146 








_ COST OF LIVING ") (1948 = 100) 


$0 | 64 | 55 49 | 63 | 65 

123 | a wad 126 131 136} 130 

124 | | 108 | 126 137 | 142/131 
| i 


1955, May | | fe 109 | Lae 139; 143; 133 
ys FORD Cac ewabnkiee weds i ee i 109 | cae 140 | 143 | 133 
, july | 132] | 111 | 140 | 144) 135 
| 


| « Mh Cece dae ob ccs le yaa eal Bs | 10 | “129 139| 144 135 
September ..655 26... Sus oss oe ose tee exe one wun a 


- | 


IMPORT PRICES ") (1948 = 100) 


40 | 7 | ee 24 32 | 45 | 
119| 168 M6) a 7} = 195 | 139 
115| 166 el ie lll 122| 139 | 
| lf Wel. 113 122 | 
6 SE ee 115 121 |} 139 
| eee a | 114 129 
Ms “ 113 
+ 108) na se 
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EXPORT PRICES ") (1948 = 100) 

6 | a 
110 147 ‘ 127 
109 140 ee 125, 


247 101 | 1 a 130 
246 103 | 107 | ‘i 132 
246 | 102 | | 1 #8 132 
241 | Pcie eee ae 129 

pe eke sce aa 130 
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CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION ©) 


| "000 mn. 000 mn. | | 000 mn. | ‘000 mn. | 000 mn.| mn. 000 mn.| mn | mn. | mn. 
| schillings| francs | kroner | francs | D. marks | drachmas £ guilders kroner 





se 112 ac Wes 1,048 
10-25 . 2,032 | 11-98 apes 3,440 
11-98 . 2,054 | 12-78 -478 - 3,728 
11-89 . 1,921 | |~ 13-10 3,796 
11-92 . 1,893 | | 13-02 

12-25 . pie, 4 13-17 
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GOLD AND FOREIGN 


| 
73°  —-180 16-1 | 
320% 1,090 
412% 1,046 


1,104 
1,077 


1,083 
1,087 
1,112 


EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (* (ma. U8 Dollars) 


ices in 

(*) Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of living in Paris based on 1949=100, and wholesale Prod : 
Western Germany on July-December, 1948=100. (*) Index numbers of unit value which com the current average value of trade with its va - Daly foe 
they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements, Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. (°) Not tral bank 
France and Austria ; figures for Turkey, France and Greece include currency holdings of Other Banks. (*) Holdings of the government and Me (8) 1931. 
at end of period ; figures for Greece are gold reserves only. - (*) Beginning Mo’ hoe a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. Genk 


(") ne gh estimated for territory corresponding to Western Germany. (° uding some long-term securities.  (°) Holdings of the National 
revi series. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 12th there was an 
“ above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £13,313,000 compared with a surplus of 
99,699,000 in the previous week and a surplus 
of {10,147,000 in the corresponding period of last 


year. Net expenditure “ below-line ”’ last week 


reached £6,701,000, bringing the total cumulative | 
deficit to £582,954,000 (£423,586,000 in 1954-55). 



















Income Tax. 
Sur-tax . 
Death Duties .... 
GUNNS. 65s. 
Profite Tax EPT. 
Excess Profits Levy 
Special Contribu \ 

tion and other 1,000 


Inland Revenue. .| j 








Total Inland Rev. . 2478,400] 913,536 | 918,607] 20,092! 19,040 


| SE 1 


Motor Duties ..... 





80,000] 19,659 

8,200 
10,100 
20,281 


PO (Net Receipts) . ‘ 
Broadcast Licences 25, ‘000 


Sundry Loans..... 


Miscellaneous ..... 81,474 

Wiis. .k 42 

Ord. Expenditure | 

Debt Interest . 600,000] 343,874; 385,362] 1,864) 4,099 


Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exchequer. . 

Other Cons. Fund. . 

Supply Services . . 













53,000] 28,173) 32,574 


“ Above-line ” 
Deficit 





bao Cececcecaseveder 6,612 


224,765 | 368,436 4,858) 


Na Ree ipts from : 

Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 


FLOATING DEBT 








(£ million) 
Treasury Bilis Advances oe 
aa E: es, Total 
Public | Bank of Debt” 
j ic an t 
| Tender | Tap Depts. England | 
1 ! 
| 
Nov. 13..... | 3470-0 1,452-1] 273-0 ove 5,195 
# 1955 =| 
me 13 Dt 3,310-0 | 1,969-5] 298-3 ee =| 5,577-8 
» @..... 5,320-0 | 2,027-8] 257-8 «» | 5,605-6 
alas. _ 3,550-0 | 2,008-7] 249-7 ee — | 5,608-4 
| 
- r ass | 3,380-0 | 1998-5} 265-0 ee =| 5543-5 
om: Sieg gears] gees | | Sears 
» @...., | 3,480-0 | 2000-0 4 ae 5,743-4 
_e—_—_——— 
» ...., 5,498-3 258-4 | 4. =| 5,756-7 
Oct. ' _—_——__ 
: s beds 3,480-9 2,025-9] 260-1 . | 5,766-0 
_. | S470-6 1,810-2] 272-3 2-3 | 5,554-8 
* 2... | 5,440-0 | 1868-5] 272-3 --. | 5,580-7 
oe | 5440-0 | 1871-4] 258-2 5-0 | 5,574-6 
ov j 
Ree, . | 3,450-0 | 1834-14 253-8 0-3 | 5538-1 
» 2 | 3470-0 | 1,806-2] 249-9 ee | 5526-1 





Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 


THE repayment of the {£99 million of 
unconverted Serial Funding stock on 
Monday produced a heavy turnover in 
Lombard Street. The market took up 
a considerable portion of the week’s new 
bills, and sold large quantities of January 








Nov. 9 ‘seo, 16 












Issue Department* : 


ete Notes in circulation ...... ‘211 -2 | 1777-7 

and February maturities to the banks, at Notes in banking dep dept... 27-2 el) 22-6 

e : ovt, debt and securities* 1,671-2 | 1,796-3 »796°2 

416 per cent. At the end of the session, One ae as $7 0-3 

credit supplies were no more than ade- id coin and bullion. ... 0-4 0-4 0-4 

quate. On Tuesday and Wednesday the | “i other than gold coin. 5-0 5-0 +0 
market balanced its books without official | Banking Department : 

purchases or penal loans. _ blic accounts.......... 15-4] 15-7 |! 13-2 

eased somewhat, mainly in the shorter Treasury special account 6-3 3-1 3-0 

maturities. The shortest changed hands ern is eae etn et Ss tes 

at 3/8 per cent, early Januaries at 4 per ge Total es ecaseeseeneeenes 381-3 | 331-0 |! 333-5 

urities 

cent and late January and February | **Covernment .........--.. 350-8 | 261-8 | 295-2 

maturities at 47s per cent. Discounts and advances. . 43} 39-7 14-5 

3 CU oc ev ognchasl dacdes 14-6 16-8 16-8 

The average rate of discount at the WU cid ohss rdkeiteiees 369-7 | 318-3 | | 326-5 

Treasury bill tender on Friday last | Baking department reserve ¢ _ os 

rose fractionally; but the discount |“ Proportion”............. +E 9-2 ‘4-5 





market’s bid was unchanged, at £99 §s. 9d. 
per cent for the 63-day-bills and 
£98 19s. 6d. for the 91-day bills. The offer 
of the two months bills was cut by 
£10 million to £50 million, and as total 
applications dropped by only £14 million, 
to £68 million, the market’s allotment of 
these fell sharply, from 84 to 70 per cent. 
At yesterday’s tender, the offer of 63-day 
bills was unchanged and that of 91-day 
bills raised by a further £20 million. 


Sterling has 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
| Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,800 million from £1,825 million 
| On September 7th, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 











Bills 


Date of 
Tender 


| Allotted 
jat Max. 
| Rate* 





Offered 


been firm against the 








dollar in the past week ; the spot rate has = i = = 
risen on balance by 1's c, to $2.80%%. ~ 2 280-0 388-4 61 
recent improvement has now spread also Sept. 2 290-0 362:9 70 
to the rate against most Continental cur- oe 300-Ot 381-1 64 
, =e 280-0 369-7 69 
ae 280-0 359-4 70 
LONDON MONEY RATES Oct. 7 270-0 361-4 , 66 
» 260- Ot 363-8 ' $1 
oa 240-0 372-6 51 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates a 250-0 381-7 52 
34%, 24/2/55) 4 Bank bills ; 60 days . ag 4h —_+—. 
(max) 3Smonths 44-4} 91 Day | 63 Day * 
IIE 2 4 months 4 200-0 | 60-0 | 369-7 | 81 11-65 |! 46 
Discount houses 24° 6 months ‘hae ‘0 | 50 406-2 | 82 0-43 47 
ee ey: < Se ae ee ee < On Nov. llth tenders for 91 day bills at (98 1% G4. 
Short periods. . . : . 23-3h months 5-5 | secured 47 per cent, and for 63 day bills at £99 5s. 9d. 70 per 
Treas. } 2: months 4 antes §-5 cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. Yesterday’s offer- 
Smonths 44 6months 5} ing of £290 million included {50 million at 63 days. 
+ Allotment cut to £290 million. 
* Call money. ¢ Allotment cut to {230 million, 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








 80}-2-80$ | 2-80}-2- 804 | basal satan | ba 
MD. osce- x -2- 80 2°80 42-80%) 12-80 (2-80 4-2-8004 | 2-80}-2- 
French Fr. .......| 98 -982§ | 9828-9823 | 982 bang 981§-981g | 9814-9817 | 981}-98]4 
Swiss Fr. .......- a2. 154 12 33% 12-23-12- 235 12: 23§-12- 23§) B 12- 34 12: -12-234)12-35 ~12-24 | 12-24-12-243 
Belgian Fr. ..4 -95- 39-57}- |139- 139-60- '139-60- 139-60- \139- 604 
-62}| 139-65) 139-65) 139-65 139-65) 139-65 
Dutch Gid........ | 10- . 0- 7 ~10-62} 10-62§-10-62§/10-62 1- ‘$ 10- pee re: oa 10-62§-10- 624 /10-623-10-63 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .|11-67 &—11-84 $11 -73§-11-744,11- 744-11 - 74§11-74 it aE l- Shy ae 7 a 14 2 708 
Portuguese Esc. ..; 79:90-81-10 | 80-00-80-10  80-00-80-10 | 80- 
Italian Lire ...... | 1736§-1762§ | 1756}-1757} | 17574-17584 | 1757 Th ist 1st | Tet “Trsth 1757 “Tse 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-37§-14- 599 [14-49}-14-494) 14-50-14- 504 14- 50}- '14-51,-14- 
Danish Kr........| 19-19}-19-48 [19-32}-19-33 |19-32}-19-33 |19- 32 19. 33 HS. “32 “19. 33" 19- 334—-19- 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 20-004-20- 003 '20-00}~-20- 002 20-004~20-003'20-00}-20- “008 20° 00 20:0 .20- 00}-20- 
One ong Forward Rates 
United States $....... cecccsevess c. pm | -%e. pm | $-se. pm | ¥-Fe pm 
Canadian $ oeseceseeces eteceeees foie pm i = S| i = “te pm | oe 4 te pm 
French Fr. .....-.++++++ cocsceers pm-—par pim-—par 
RTE... cisctsoseus ctscecel 2§-2c. pm | 2 i on pm Woe | Sita om | Slee oe | +n oe 
Belgian Fr... ......ccescoss saseda —} pm pm pm i pm pm 
Dutch Gl... .......eeeeeeeeenees —2c. pm | pm 2 pm . pm 2}-2c. pm 2}-2c. pm 
OE DMS on oss ciicsvoseesees “pf. Ben | pies pm | 2}-2pf. pm |*2}-2pf. pm | 2j-2pf. pm | 2$-2pf. pm 
Italian Lire. ......e.s+eeeeeeeeess 2 pm-2 | 2 pm-2 dis | 2 pm-2 dis | 2 pm-2 dis | .2 pm-2 dis | 2 pm-2 dis 
Swedish Kr. ......seeeseeeeeeeees 26 = 26 ray % 2% oe 26 pm-par | 2 ere 
Danish Kr.......-.++- cancun’ 5- = 3-16 4-16 sae +15 pm 4-16 
Norwegian Kr........++00++ oeee f 16 pm- 6 dis | 16 pm-16 dis| 16 pm- 6 dis | 16 6 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 6 pm-16 dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine 0z.).......++- 249/8} 249/9 don | 249/8} 249/73 249/75 
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A national institution with total assets of over £200,000,000 
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Income Tax Paid 


The interest rate of 3 per cent per annum on Share 
Accounts, income tax paid by the Society, represents a 
return on every £100 invested equivalent to £5.4.4, 
per cent to all_investors subject to the standard rate of 
income tax. Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 2} per cent 
per annum, income tax paid, which is equivalent to 
£4.6.11 per cent where the standard rate of income tax 


is paid. Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted by the 
Society. 


Interest Half-Yearly 


Sums invested may be withdrawn at convenient notice ; 
interest which is paid half-yearly, commences from the 
day after the investment is received and continues to 
the date of withdrawal. 


Security of Capital 
Abbey National is one of the largest and oldest 
established building societies in the country, with over 


£200,000,000 total assets —.a token of the confidence 
of more than 500,000 investors. 


Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey 
National office, or write direct to the address 
below for the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1. Telephone WEL beck 528? 
Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom : see local telephone directory for address of nearest office 
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Are you on the look-out 
for new trade connections 
in Sweden 


Contact us through your bankers, and you 
will receive all the information required on 
trade with Sweden. Our Commercial 
Information Department is at your service 
for introductions to Swedish exporters and 
importers. 


SKANDINAVISKA 
BANKEN 


Géteborg — Stockholm — Malmé 
210 offices all over Sweden 


THEY OFFERED 


Trade in Spain, a SERVICE 
ro _ «NOT JUST INSURANCE 


If you are interested in Spain, 
whether as Importer or Exporter, 
you will find much helpful 
information at the Banco de 


Santander. The London Repre- ‘We went into this question of insurance service very closely; 
it seme to es as et as rates ba S aeggscapee bn 

: 7 oe finally chose the Prudenti use we felt that its widely- 
sentative welcomes enquiries spread and yet closely integrated organization provided just the 
service needed by a business with subsidiaries all over the country. 

“We found that wherever we had a factory there was a team of 

Prudential experts close at hand with whom our local manager 

could quickly get in touch about a claim—and Prudential 

claims service is first class—or for advice on the additional 

risks involved in the introduction of new equipment and methods,’ 


BANCO DE SANTANDER 


HEAD OFFICE: SANTANDER, SPAIN 
Foreign Department: MADRID BRANCH 


tub cee, WRITE TO THE PRUDENTIAL 


38 Lombard Street, E.C.g Tel: MANsion House 6070 THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.! 
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Write for porticuters 


GRAYS BUILDING We can supply up-to-the-minute localized 
SOCIETY reports on markets, competition, plant 
Established 1880 locations, sources of supply, export-import 

2 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, trade, taxation and shipping facilities. 

ESSEX ; 
Branch Offices: yur 
getractccene | He TORONTO DOMINION BANK 

4 Wheeler Gate, Nottingham tR1 

Assets : £2,250,000 @ncorporated im Canada with Limited Liability) 

Reserves : £99,000 THE BEST IN BANKING SERVICE 


Over 450 Branches Across Canada 
HEAD OFFICE : TORONTO, CANADA 


oO ee © > O c> OC O aR | OO You are invited to consult our London Office : 3 King William Street, E.C4. 


Tel. No. Mansion House 8131. 





THE 
UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 
(Incorporated in india. Liability of Members is imited.) 
Head Office: 


BANK MELLI 
IRAN | 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
























CAPITAL FULLY PAID ee 2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Riale 522,000,000 CALCUTTA 
DEPOSITS Rials 16,652,867,603 2 aie 
Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 15, THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. ‘ 


HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN 
Over 190 Branches and Agencies ‘hreughou {rar 


New York Representative 


G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,090 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,000 


rs One Wall Street, New York 
as PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 
a) * CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 0 
We 5 «3 CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD RESERVE FUND - - - -Rs. 8,650,00 
ro : : e The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers aa Branches at the eg oe A aay at 
2 iy ~ complete banking service for Foreign Exchange Commerce in India, rs Bank is well 
ue, \@ Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary and Hongkong, The United Commercial —. 
of tote) Credits, etc., and with ite numerous Branches in Iran equipped to serve Banks, Commercial. Institutons 
oo ee deals with every description of banking business, and individuals 


carrying on business with the East 
or intending to open aasedine there. 
S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 


Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, expert and trade regulations im force in Iran. 
ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


Jipijapa and Montecristi in Ecuador are the 
towns properly associated with the finest and 
genuine ‘Panama’ hats—so called because they 


SPECIALISTS IN INSURANCE FOR were first made known in Europe and the U.S.A. 
USERS OF by traders in Panama. -The best hats are those 


RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS made from the straw or fibre obtained from the 
Toquilla palm that grows in Ecuador. 

The Company undertakes the duties of .  Themaking of these famous and sometimes 

Ride add Frias costly hats is Ecuador’s oldest industry and the 

great skill required is traditionally exercised by 

women. Today, few people would spend £200 

on a hat but, despite competition from machine- 

COMMONWEALTH TRADING made products, ‘Jipijapas’ and ‘ Montecristis’ 


continue to reach discerning buyers through the 


OF AUSTRALTI port of Guayaquil, where a branch of the Bank 


— 
jo 


of London and South America has long been 
established. 

From Guayaquil, and from the Bank’s 
other branches in South and Central America, 
our Head Office receives regular reports on 
local produce markets, trading regulations and 
general economic conditions. The contents of 
these reports are published in our Fortnightly 
Review, distributed to the Bank’s customers and 


correspondents on both sides of the Atlantic. 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


~ 


MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 
BRADFORD : 19 SUNBRIDGE ROAD 
and at Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE : TALACKER 95, ZURICH 





“Is that the Royal..?” 


Royal Insurance Service, a service 
planned to meet individual needs 
and circumstances, is easily 
- available to you. 
A "phone call to the nearest 
‘Royal’ office—and the Company 
has a network of Branches country- 
. wide—and all your insurance 
needs can be speedily met. 


INSURANCE 
MOO) tet he 
3 


Head Offices : 
1 North John St., 24/28 Lombard St., 
Liverpool, 2. London, E.C.3. 


ey 


CONSULT THE TELEPHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR NEAREST BRANCH 


SANWA BANK 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN. 
CAPITAL : *¥ 2,500,000,000 


A comp‘ete network of 186 nationwide 
branches & worldwide correspondents 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 


465 CALIFORNIA ST.. SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


TAIPEI REPRESENTATIVE 
3 OFFICE 


TAIPEL, FORMOSA 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS 


HALL ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act. 1948) 


ee 


CAPITAL Issued and 

rf ‘ully Paid: 

a ae Preference £1,403.009 
£1,400,000 

£2,800,000 


First Mortgage Deben- 
Limited, neither the 


The Application Lists will open and close on Thursday, 24th 
November, 1955 


For an Offer for Sale by 
PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & CO. LIMITED 


of 
1,400,000 61°, Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 
each at 20/- per share 
and 
1,400,000 Ordinary Shares of 5/- each at 6/9 per Share 


The Offer for Sale shows (inter alia) that: 

. The Company through its subsidiaries carries on business as 
a manufacturer of high-grade steels and engineers’ cutting tools, 
and as steel stockists; as a designer of reinforced concrete 
structures, manufacturer of reinforcement fabric and of welded 
steel wire mesh, and maker of safes, strong-room and steel 
office equipment and as general engineers. 

The principal subsidiaries are— 
HALL & PICKLES LTD. 
THE BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
THE CHATWOOD SAFE AND ENGINEERING CO. LID 
MILNERS SAFE CO., LTD. 


. Net tangible assets of the Group at 31st December 1954 
amounted, after adjustment. to £3,185,572. This is sufficient 
to cover the nominal amount of the Preference capital, together 
with a premium of Is. per share, more than twice. 


. The average of the annual profits of the Group before taxation 
for the last five rs is £662,765,,.and the Directors anticipate 
that, barring unforeseen circumstances, the aggregate profits for 
the Companies’ financial periods ending 31st December, 1955, 
will be in excess of that average On this basis, the Directors 
consider that for a full year they would be justified ‘n recom- 
mending an Ordinary dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. less 
Income Tax. A dividend of 10 cent. less Income Tax on 
the Ordinary shares ther with Profits Tax at 25 per cent. 
would absorb £115, ; and, on the basis of a profit of 
Seneca there would remain £172,425 for retention in the 

ness. 


? 


. On the above basis the dividend on the 6} per cent. Cumulative 
Preference Shares together with Profits Tax thereon is covered 
over 4} times 
At the offer prices the return on the Preference Shares \ ould be 
£6 10s. Od. per cent.; and on the basis of a dividend of !0 per 
cent. per annum, less tax, the Ordinary Shares would yrld 
£7 8s. 2d. per cent 


Copies of the full Offer for Sale, on the terms of which alone appli- 
Salles il ee and was of Application are obtainable 


BANKERS: . 
3 MIDLAND BANK, ePatrED. ein 
ew Issue Department Poul > London, eee, 
and Branches. 


BROKERS: 
CAZENOVE & CO., 
12, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C.2. 
HENRY COOKE & SON, 
St. Ann’s Churchyard, Manchester. 
THE REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COMPANY: 
53, Grosvenor Street, London, W.! 


and from: 


PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & CO. LIMITED 
34, Moorgate, London, E.C.2 
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“In a thriving industry 
today must always be the day 
when tomorrow is taking shape’’ 


Sir Eric Bowater esided at 
Special Meetings of fl Bowater 
Paper Corporation Limited and its 
Subsidiaries in London, on 15th 
November, and in the course of his 
address, said ; 


On the assumption that the Plan 
for the reorganisation of the Group 
capital structure will be ratified 
today, your Corporation. will in 
future have outstanding £7,245,000 
in 5} per cent. Preference shares and 
£19,200,000 in Ordinary or Com- 
mon shares ; in brief a truly simple 
form of capital structure and one in 
keeping with the magnitude and 
dignity of your business, which now 
ranks as one of the great inter- 
national industrial enterprises of 
our country and, indeed, perhaps of 
the Commonwealth. I say this 
advisedly, for today more than 50 
per cent. of our very considerable 
assets are represented by our various 
overseas interests, largely in North 
America, and, as might be expected, 
the greater part of our earnings also 
stems from those interests. 


Current Year’s Progress “ 

The plans we had made and 
embarked upon for the further 
development of your businesses 
here and overseas are progressing 
favourably, though in the United 
Kingdom more slowly than we 
would wish, for the times required 
for delivery of the necessary plant, 
equipment and steel are, unhappily, 
longer in this country than else- 
oi however, work has com- 
menced on all the main projects 
involved and we shall. do our 
utmost to complete them at the 
carliest possible moment, for the 
Products they are designed to manu- 
facture are sorely needed towards 
enabling us to meet all the demands 
on us for those products in the 
United Kingdom, the United States 
and from our export markets. 


The Chairman then outlined the 
various projects in the U.K. and 
North America, and continued :-— 


From what I have said about our 
lopment plans you will, I am 
confident, agree with me that we 
have no reason to be ashamed of 
our contribution towards the solu- 
lion of the problem of an adequate 
supply of paper and paper products 
to fill the ever-growing needs of the 
Western world, especially perhaps 
in the field of newsprint. In a 
thriving industry, today must always 
be the day when tomorrow is taking 
shape and our approach to this 
Problem cannot, I think, be termed 
M any way timid or lacking in the 
Pioneer spirit, and our contribution 
Past and prospective, towards the 
expanding economy of our country, 


Bowaters 


cannot by any standards be regarded 
as inconsiderable. Moreover, our 
dollar earnings in North America, 
consequent upon our great develop- 
ments on that continent are, per- 
haps, also not without importance 
to that economy. 


Current Earnings 


From figures available to date, I 
would judge that our earnings for 
the current year should compare 
favourably with those of past years, 
but I would, of course, remind you 
that our last Accounts covered a 
period of 15 months. 


That our earnings should have 
continued on a satisfactorily ex- 
panding level is something that one 
might expect, having regard to the 
truly vast capital sums we have 
expended on new plant and equip- 
ment since the war and on which, 
of course, we are entitled to and 
indeed expect to earn a reasonable 
return. The interim dividend re- 
ae on the present outstand- 
ing Ordinary capital of £9,600,000 
has fed to speculation in some 

uarters as to the rate of the final 

ividend that may be paid on the 
increased Ordinary capital now 
proposed. Of course no decision in 
regard to this matter has yet been 
reached nor, indeed, can be reached 
until after the consolidated accounts 
for the year are made up. 


While it is not for me to anticipate 
the final dividend which your 
Board may recommend on the in- 
creased capital now proposed, I do 
feel free to express my own private 
opinion and I would expect that the 
results for the current year would 
justify the payment of a final 
dividend on the increased Ordinary 
capital of £19,200,000, as it will be, 
assuming the appropriate Resolu- 
tions later to be passed, of not less 
than 6 per cent. 


One other matter that will be of 
interest to you—and again perhaps 
of particular interest to our Ordi- 
nary or Common shareholders— 
we have decided that the time has 
now arrived when we should issue 
a half-yearly statement of profits 
and we propose to adopt this policy 
in future, commencing with our 
next financial year ; the publication 
of this half-yearly statement will 
henceforth coincide with the declara- 
tion of our interim dividend. 


. Newsprint Costs 
Not unnaturally perhaps, there has recently 
been widespread comment in the Press on the 
matter of the price for newsprint, particularly 
in North America, where a modest manoes 
in the price for that commodity, the first s' 
Jane, 1952, has been announced by a number 
of t manufacturers, including our- 
selves. common with other 


ae 


the cost of newsprint production in North 
America has continued steadily to increase 
during that period of three and a half years; 
this despite the undoubtedly greater efficiency 
of the mills there that has resulted from the 
vast sums of money that have been expended 
upon them since the war to this end and to 
achieve increased production. During this 
period these added costs have been absorbed 
by those mills, but they could no longer con- 
tinue to do so and the time had arrived when 
some part of them had to be passed on to the 
consumer. 


From much of the comment that I have 
read I have gained the impression that this 
matter of the price of newsprint has got a 
little out of perspective and it was with 
interest therefore that I read an editorial 
article on the subject in a recent issue of 
“ Barron's,” .a highly respected American 
journal dealing with financial and banking 
affairs—and, as such, able to a the 
matter dispassionately—and I feel that I 
cannot do better than to quote to you some 
extracts from that article, as follows :-— 


“ _,, nobody, naturally enough, likes to 
higher prices, nor will the burdens of publishing 
be lightened thereby. And yet in-regard to 
newsprint, some hard facts—as well as one or 
two principles—appear in serious danger of 
going by default. For newsprint is, after all, a 
commodity much like any other, freely bought 
and sold in the marketplace. To producer or 
consumer, the latter's verdict may at times 
seem harsh, But any attempt to tamper with 
it, even in a worth cause, is a game that $ 
isn’t worth the candle... .” 

The article goes on to say -— 

“ _,. The price of newsprint, to be sure, has 
more than doubled since 1945. But virtually 
every other commodity has advanced at least 
as much and a good many have risen more. 
It’s also worth noting that in —— news- 
priet be chang Donty ot p02 a ton more 
than the $125-130 quoted by the mills. The 
existence of this grey market t to suggest 
~~ the price of newsprint is. if anything, too 

ae esi i 

In any case, it is evident that over the years 
prices have not been high enough to invite the 
necessary expansion of capacity... .” 

The author continues -— 

“ Business men should be the last to attack 
the profit system. Above all, this is true of 
those who are genuinely concerned with the 
maintenance of a free press. For freedom, as 
somebody once observed, is indivisible. With- 
out the freedom to buy and sell, other liberties 
very soon would be in jeopardy. Supply and 
demand today may dictate a higher _ euceaties 
for newsprint and that for some will be an 
expensive and possibly painful affair. But the 


.I find myself in complete accord with the 
views expressed in this arti 


In the United Kingdom, too, costs of 


ion and distribution have 


capital structure was 
by all classes of shareholders. 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


FOLLAND AIRCRAFT 
LIMITED 


YEAR’S OUTPUT EXCEEDS 
EXPECTATIONS 


The Twentieth Annual General Meeting 
of Folland Aircraft Limited was held on 
November 16th at Hamble, Southampton, 
Mr C. L. Hill, the chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his 
address, which had been circulated with the 
directors’ report and statement of accounts 
for the year ended June 30, 1955: 


I have again to report -a very successful 
year’s working by your Company and it 
gives me particular pleasure to tell you that 
we have recently strengthened the Board of 
Directors by the co-option of two new 
members, Mr C. E. Blunt and Mr J. A. 
Grace. 


Our conception of the Light Fighter has 
been carried further by the completion of 
the Gnat, powered by the new Bristol 
Orpheus engine, which was flown at this 
year’s Flying Display. 

The Ministry of Supply have now given 
us an order for six Gnat Mark 1 aircraft for 
development purposes. Negotiations are also 
at an advanced stage for a contract for the 
supply of a number of machines to the 
Indian Government, who are at the samic 
time negotiating with us a licence for the 
manufacture of the aircraft in India. The 
cost of construction of the first Gnat during 
the financial year under review remained a 
private venture and all expenditure on its 
design and development was written off to 
June 30, 1955. 


ORDERS IN HAND 


In addition to the Gnat Mark 1, we are 
also performing direct Ministry of Supply 
contracts for rockets, flight trials and for the 
development of the Folland Ejection Seat. 
This Light-weight Ejection Seat has been 
developed by the Company and considering 
particularly its great weight-saving advan- 
tages has, we feel confident, a potentially 
large market not only in England but over- 
seas. 


The great bulk of our orders, however, is 
still received from the de Havilland Aircraft 
Company Limited, Bristol. Aeroplane Com- 
pany Limited, and Hawker Aircraft Limited. 
The value of orders on hand is well in 
excess of the value of one year’s output at 
the present time. We continue to manufac- 
ture Venom Wings for de Havillands, and 
we are commencing work for them on their 
D.H.110 project. Work on the Hawker 
Hunter Tailplane continues and further 
orders have been received. In addition, we 
have substantial contracts from the Bristol 
Aeroplane Company Limited for Nacelles for 
their Britannia airliger. 


CAPACITY 


We have expended some £20,600 on new 
buildings during the year and a further 
£48,800 has been spent on additions to plant 
and machinery, loose plant and wols, motor 
vehicles, etc., making the total capital 
expenditure during the year £69,400. e 
Company had Capital commitments of a 
further £53,000 at June 30, 1955. 


ACCOUNTS 


The turnover figure for the year under 
review is in excess of each of the two past 


years. The profit earned before taxation 
amounts to £200,091, which is an increase 
of £55,270 over last year. The percentage 
of profit on turnover before deducting tax 
is therefore 7.83 .per cent compared with 
just under 6 per cent last year. Against this, 
the taxation provision this year is sub- 
stantially more at £102,058 compared with 
£71,583 last year, leaving a net figure of 
£98,033 or 3.83 per cent of turnover. The 
Board has made an appropriation to General 
Reserve of £60,000 and recommends a Final 
Dividend of 7} per cent for the year making 
a total of 12} per cent in all. This year’s 
dividends, however, are paid on a higher 
capital figure and they absorb £35,313. 
There is therefore an unappropriated balance 


at June 30, 1955, of £37,097 to be carried 
forward. 


The Fixed Assets have increased by a net 
£15,500 during the year. The Current Assets 
now exceed the Current Liabilities by no 
less than £508,940, or more than the 
permanent capital of the Company at the 
present time 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


BRITISH ASSETS TRUST 
LIMITED 


MR ALASTAIR C. BLAIR’S 
STATEMENT 


The Fifty-Eighth Annual General Meeting 
of British Assets Trust Limited will be held 
on December 8, 1955, at the registered office 
of the Company, 9 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh. 

The following is the review by the Chair- 
man, Mr Alastair C. Blair, CVO, WS, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 


Accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1955: 


The year under review has been an active 
one for the Management of the Company. 
First came the issue of Ordinary Capital to 
Ordinary Stockholders, who now number 
4,000, followed closely by the public issue of 
£2 million 4 per cent Debenture Stock 
1980-85 at par, out of which £758,715 5 per 
cent Debenture Stock 1955 was redeemed. 
Looking back, it is interesting to note that 
the fixed interest market reached its 
highest point about the time of the 
Debenture issue and prices are now at very 
different levels. 


During the year we have made the experi- 
ment of issuing quarterly figures of income 
and valuation. I think this has been worth 
doing, particularly in a year such as we have 
had when stock prices have varied very con- 
siderably, and it is our intention to continue 
issuing these figures. The quarterly income 
figures may vary from time to time, but they 
give Stockholders a good indication of the 
income trend! 


The reduction of Tax halfway through our 
year has meant we received part of our 
income with Tax deducted at 9s. and are 
now paying dividends’ with Tax at 8s. 6d. 
In the Revenue Account you will see that 
we charge Tax at the current rate, any adjust- 
ment being made through Tax Reserve. This 
results in fluctuations in the Tax Reserve, 
upwards if Tax rates rise and downwards, as 
this year, when Tax is reduced. 


Our Gross Revenue continues to increase 
satisfactorily and we do not contemplate a 
reduction in the current year; we expect, 
however, that the rate of increase will be 
slower as the outlook both here and in 
America is uncertain. 

Your directors propose to increase the 
Interim Dividend for the current year in 
order to reduce the disparity between the 


Interim and Final payments. 
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THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


OVERALL POSITION OF GREAT 
STRENGTH 


The two hundred and tenth Annual 
of Proprietors of The British Linen Bank 
held on November 15th at the Head Office 
Edinburgh. The Governor, The Right 
Honourable The Earl of Airlie, KT. presided, 
The following is an extract from his speech: 


On July 20, 1955, Her Majesty The 

was graclously Pleased to grant ee 
poration a Supplementary Royai Charter 
which expands in certain directions th: 
powers and privileges bestowed upon the 
Bank from 1746 onwards by Her Majesty's 
Royal Predecessors, to the effect of pro- 
viding for such possible developments as the 
sustained growth of our business and 
changing conditions may sooner or later 
render desirable. I am sure that | speak for 
you all in expressing our gratitude for this 
further mark of Royal favour, of which we 
shall be ever mindful. 


The net profit for the year is £299,653— 
an increase of £7,285 on the figure a year 
ago. When the sum of £200,269 brought 
forward is added to the year’s profit, the 
amount available for distribution is £499,922, 
Of this, £64,688 has already been applied in 
payment of the dividend ‘for the half-year to 


_ March 31st last at the rate of 18 per cent 


per annum, less Income Tax, and it is now 
proposed to devote a like sum towards a 
distribution at the same rate for the second 
half of the year, after deducting Income Tax. 
Transfers as before of £85,750 to Staff Pen- 
sion Fund and £75,000 to Contingencies 
Account leave the balance to be carried 
forward at £209,796—an increase of £9,527 
on the amount brought in. 


BALANCE SHEET 


- Turning. to the Balance Sheet, its struc- 
ture shows some notable changes, but the 
overall position retains great strength. 


Note Circulation has risen by £1,154,000 
to just over £12 million. This reflects both 
inflationary tendencies in the national 
economy and a higher degree of trade 
activity. Deposits at some £77,800,000 show 
a fall over the year of £9,600,000. In the 
early months of 1955 we suffered a recession 
of deposits greatly in excess of the normal 
seasonal withdrawals for the payment of 
taxes. This did not reflect any loss of con- 
nections. In fact, the Bank’s business— 
whether measured by the number of its 
customers or. by its services to industry, 
commerce, and agriculture—has continued to 
expand. The gradual fall in the total of cus- 
tomers’ funds lodged with us was attributable 
in part to a Treasury policy devised to cur- 
tail banking resources in order to render 
measures of credit control more effective. 
Another contributory factor was large with- 
drawals by customers of funds which they 
had been building up, in some cases over 4 
long period, to meet prospective capital ex- 
penditure which had now been incurred. 

Under Assets, cash, cheques, money a 
call and Treasury bills aggregate just_over 
£30 million—a fall of £2,900,000. ae 
proportion to the combined totals of es 
and Notes in Circulation is 33.46 per cen 
which is almost identical with the liquidity 
ratio a year earlier. 

Investments are entered in the ne 
Sheet at £39,489,000 as against £46,320, 
on the corresponding date last year. 

Advances appear at a total of £22,945,00 
—an increase of £945,000 on the goer ne 
year’s figure. Bank Premises and other (a 
perty at £938,690 reveal a very modest 
of £27,580 over the year. 


The report was adopted. 
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FASTWOODS LIMITED 


RECORD EARNINGS 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Fastwoods Limited was held on November 
17th in London, 


Mr G. W. A. Miller, FCIS (chairman and 
managing director), im the course of his 
speech, said: During the year ended March 
3]. 1955, the demand for Eastwoods products 
was well sustained, and we are able to report 
record turnover and outputs of building 
materials manufactured by the Group. Our 
plans for expansion of manufacturing capacity 
were further advanced and £850,000 was 
expended on capital extensions, 


The Directors have decided on a further 
issue cf Ordinary Stock to existing holders 
in the proportion of one new Ordinary Share 
of {1 in respect of every £3 Ordinary Stock 
held and the issue price has been fixed at 
40s. The new money will be used to repay 
Bank overdrafts and to finance development 
schemes already in progress. 


CURRENT TRADING 


Trading results for the present year have 
so far been fully maintained and given reason- 
ably normal conditions it is. expected that 
the profits before taxation for the year to 
March, 1956, should be at least equal to those 
of the previous year. If this forecast is 
realised the Board intends to recommend for 
the year ended March, 1956, that the dividend 
be maintained at the rate of 174 per cent on 
the increased Ordinary capital. 

Production costs increased during the year 
and are still increasing, the biggest individual 
item being 18 per cent on the coal bill with 
immediate repercussions all down the pro- 
duction line. Endeavour has been made to 
absorb some part of these charges by expan- 
sion of output and increased efficiency and 
every effort will be made to stabilise selling 
pnces despite the heavy pressure of exterrul 
inflationary tendencies. By reason of the 
increased Bank rate and Credit squeeze, 
building trends have been away from housing 
and more into industrial building. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


About a million houses are' due to be 
demolished for reconstruction under the slum 
clearance programme, which should more 
than'make up for any deficiency in new 
houses as such. Furthermore, programmes 
for hospitals, schools and public utility 
services already announced are to -be main- 
tained intact. 

Where then, is the snag? The snag is 
not labour ; it is wages—and for the present 
Outbreak of inflationary applications the 
Unions are almost entirely to blame. Not the 
TUC, not the Government, not the men, but 
the U nions themselves for the irresponsible 
People in them who are busily occupied with 
making wage claims even before the ink is 
dry on the new Budget. 


Our most Pressing planning problem 
refers to future brick-earth reserves of the 
Stock Brick Industry which I reported last 
~ vere then under discussion with the 
nr of Housing. It is most regrettable 
tat the Industry is still urging an early 
settlement ‘of these differences which have 
femained unresolved for so long. Our post- 
_ “<pansion policy in brick production was 
“itected very largely at the ‘express wish of 
Successive Ministers of ing and Works, 
and now that we have spent over £1 million 


K The report was adopted | Ae We ie 
hon proposals were Soeur en 


PETER BROTHERHOOD, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of Peter Brotherhood, Limited, was held on 
November 15th in London, Mr A. Marcus 
Neal, JP, .ACGI, AMICE, chairman, 
presiding. 


‘The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The value of our sales for the twelve 
months was approximately the same as last 
year’s figure while the gross trading profit 
showed a decrease from £435,854 to 
£367,864. 


701 
NEEPSEND STEEL & TOOL 


SIR STUART C,.. GOODWIN’S 
STATEMENT 


The thirty-fifth ‘annual general meeting of 
this company was held on November 15th 
at Neepsend, Sheffield, Sir Stuart C. Good- 
win, JP, chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu-' 
lated statement: 


The trading profits for the year: before 
taxation have amounted to £889,355, as 
against a figure of £813,772 in the previous 
year. After providing for transfers to General 
Reserve and for proposed dividends and 


Last year I said that the ratio of profit to .bonus, the carry forward is £1,518,493,' 


sales woyld tend to diminish in future as 
more_work for the Services, on which the 
margin of profit is somewhat narrow, was 
taken in hand and as keener competition was 
met generally; this has in fact happened, but, 
in spite of that, apart from last year which 
was exceptional, this gross trading profit of 
£367,864 is the highest achieved during the 
past seven years. 


Of this trading profit of £367,864 provision 
for taxation absorbs £183,200, leaving us with 
a net profit for the year of £184,664. Pro- 
vision for taxation, previously made but now 
no longer required, amounts to £7,318, 
bringing the total sum available for allocation 
to £191,982. 


THE DIVIDEND 


On considering the question of dividend to 
be paid, your Board decided, in view of the 
satisfactory result achieved, to recommend 
the payment of a final dividend of fifteen per 
cent, less tax, making, with the interim divi- 
dend already paid, a total of twenty per cent, 
less tax, on the Ordinary capital, which you 
will remember was doubled in March of this 
year. 

As to the future, as far as can be foreseen, 
there is no reason why the sales for the year 
ending March, 1956, should not be com- 
parable with those for the year under review, 
but in the matter of profits it should, I think, 
be pointed out that a continuance of the 
somewhat less favourable conditions, to 
which I have earlier referred, may be ex- 
pected to result in some further, diminution 
in the profit ratio and therefore in the gross 
trading profit for the year. 

Bearing in mind, however, that, owing to 
our conservative distribution policy in the 
past, our reserves and our surplus have now 
been built up to a substantial figure, and that 
in this year’s accounts the Ordinary dividend 
is covered some two and a third times, it 
appears that there would need to be a con- 
siderable diminution in, the gross trading 
profit, and therefore in the net profit available 
for distribution, before any material reduc- 
tion in the rate of dividend need be contem- 
plated. We still have a full order book which 
will ensure continuity of work for a consider- 
able time. 


A fair proportion of the work to be carried 
out is for the Government, consisting of 
Main propelling Diesel engines for ocean- 
going vessels, Diesel electric generating sets, 
steam-driven generators and Service equip- 
ment generally. 

We also have in hand commercial orders 
for large air and gas compressors, steam and 
hydraulic turbines, brewing machinery, 
printing machinery, industrial filters, indus- 
trial refrigeration plants, cooling towers and 
machinery for the manufacture of synthetic 
fibres and plastics. Your Board feel-that we 
are justified in viewing the future with con- 
fidence. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


against £1,410,048 brought forward. 


Provision has been made for Income Tax 
and Profits Tax in respect of the profits of 
the Group for the year to March 31, 1955. 
The dividend and bonus declared on the 
Ordinary stock of the company represents 4 
distribution of approximately 5.86 per cent, 
free of tax, on the capital employed in the 
Neepsend group of companies. 


All our plants keep exceptionally busy, with! 
order books in a very healthy condition. Our 
main problems and anxieties are the con- 
stantly increasing costs of production and the 
shortage of personnel. 


Every effort is being made not only to 
reduce production costs by installing the most 
efficient machinery suitable for our products, 
but also to minimise manual fatigue. It is 
obvious that any lightening of the load on the 
physical worker by the substitution of 
mechanical methods must tend towards 
greater efficiency, and especially is this 
applicable in the steel industry. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


VITAMINS LIMITED 


MEDICINES—3} PER CENT OF 
HOSPITAL COSTS 


ADMINISTRATION, ETC.—964 PER 
CENT 


At the Annual General Meeting of Vita- 
mins Limited, the Chairman, Mr H. C. H. 
Graves, said that Trading Profit at £181,330 
compared with £87,123 last year, after pro- 
viding £54,258 for depreciation (¢41,702 last 
year). Taxation absorbed £81,869 against 
£45,827. Dividend of 20 per cent last year 
would on the increased — be repre- 
sented by 134 per cent this year. The 
recommendation, however, was I5 per cent, 
leaving £52,607 for retention in the 
business. 


On their agricultural side the Vitamealo 
“ Supercon”” products made possible a great 
advance in the science and economies of 
animal husbandry with obvious benefits to 
the compounder as well. Their “ Perma- 
nized ™ A and D3 (the leading product of its 
kind in the country) had given to animal feeds 
vitamin stability, vital for valuable livestock. 
“ Vitasukla” was saving the lives of piglets 
whose mother had died, lost her milk, of 
could not accommodate them. One customer 
had sold for £5,000 a litter of “ Landrace” 
piglets saved in this way. 


The Keynsham factory for their Vitamealo 


trade in the South West rapidly approached 
ion. Their associated company Vita- 
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favourable comment in the British Produc- 
tivity Council’s review of the Pharmaceutical 
Industry. As a taxpayer he could wish that 
one-tenth of the effort—and one-hundredth 
of the publicity—that had been put into the 
pillorying of the pharmaceutical industry 
could have been put into improving. the 
efficiency and lowering the cost of the Hos- 
pital Service, which contihued to go up by 
leaps and bounds. 


Medicines accounted for about 3} per cent 


other 96} per cent. 


of the cost of the Hospital Service, adminis- 
trative and other costs for 96} per cent. 
Official concentration on the 34 per cent had 
certainly diverted public attention from the 


Bemax (stabilized wheat germ) was still the 
best and best-known vitamin-mineral-protein 
food in the world, a fact that had been appre- 
ciated and understood by doctors and 
dietitians, nurses and mothers for ovér a 
quarter of a’ century. 
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incredible that, in. these days, an 
be found to deny children its hence 


Their company was well placed ¢ 
advantage of the fruits of the sting of “a 
activity and development which began ip 
1940, and the very*remarkable Opportunities 
which planned research and direction had put 
in their way. As a united team they could 
face the future with confidence. 


It seemed to him | The report. and accounts were adopted: 
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MILK MARKETING BOARD 


AWARDS IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
The Milk Marketing Board have decided to institute a number of awards for 
vocational study and for research in agricultural economics. The awards will be 
open to men and women who are graduates of universities in the United Kingdom 
in any subject, but preference will be given to those whosc degrees have been 
obtained in economics, in social or business studies or in agriculture. Candidates will 
be expected to have gained a first-class of good second-class Honours degree. but 

any qualification of similar status may be accepted. ; 

There are three categories of awards : ; , : 

(a) Scholarships (£500 per annum) are primarily for students of subjects other 
than economics or agricultural economics during their undergraduate carcer. but 
who may wish to study these subjects before proceeding to postgraduate work 

(>) Studentships (4£600-£°00 per annum) are for postgraduate students qualified to 
take up research work in ,agricultural economics. 

{c) Fellowships (£800-£1,200 f annum) are for persons who have already had 
experience in postgraduate study in some subject cognate with agricultural 
economics. 

Applications should. be sent not later than December 20, 1955, to_the Secretary. 

Awards in Agricultural Economics, Milk Marketing Board, Thames Ditton, Surrey, 
from whom further particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


CCOUNTANT REQUIRED.—The Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited 
requires a qualified Accountant to be responsible for the accounts of its Meat 
Department, which operates nationally with headquarters in London. The candidate 
will be responsible to the Departmental Manager for the functional control and 
direction of ail clerical staff at depots and in area offices, and directly for the 
administration of the -clerical staff at London Headquarters, where there is a punched 
card installation. Duties would embrace the integration of the accounting and 
costing arrangements of the sales and productive units. of the Department and the 
Preparation of control statistics for Management. 5 * 
Applications are invited from candidates aged 30-45 years ; will be treated in 
strictest confidence, and should be made to the Secretary and Executive Officer. 
1 Balloon Street, Manchester, 4, stating salary required 


ORLD-WIDE manufacturing organisation invites applications from men aged 
28-35, with a degree in one of the social Sciences or Arts, for position as 


Assistant Training Officer at their Management Training Centre in Sussex (initially 
in London). Candidates should have a commercial or industrial background (prefer- 
ably overseas), and should have had good experience of industria} training methods, 
especially in the field of management development. The post is interesting and 
progressive, and will involve overseas visits from time to time. Salary according to age 
and experience.—Write, with full details of education and career, to Box V.801, 
Willing’s, 362 Grays Inn Road, W.C.1. 


NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 


HEAD OFFICE, MANCHESTER 
SENIOR ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 
Applications are invited for the above pensionable appointment, at a salary of 
£1,000 per annum. 


Applicants, who must hold a first- or second-class Honours degree in statistics or 


in economics, combined with statistics, should have had experience of the use of 


Statistical technique in market survey, quality control, demand forecasting, or similar 
practical problems. 


Applications, giving the names of two referees, should reach the Secretary, North- 
Western Gas Board, 60 Whitworth Street, Manchester, 1, within 14 days. 


ECONOMIC JOURNALIST 


A large manufacturing company in the Provinces wishes to appoint a man to 





be responsible for -the preparation of analyses of economic events and commentaries 


on general commercial subjects apposite to the Company’s activities. The successful 
candidate will be used to working under pressure, have an agile mind and be able 
to grasp the essentials of a situation and quickly assess their significance. A good 


class honours degree in Economics or Commerce and experience in this type of 


activity are essentidl qualifications, whilst preference will be given to candidates with 
a good general knowledge of the textile industry.—Full particulars of education. 
qualifications and posts held, including present earnings, to Box 283. _ 


PRINTING MANAGEMENT 

Waterlow and Sons Limited invite applications for the position of Head of their 
Production Study Department in a large printing works within 30 miles of London. 
This is an important position, requiring a man of authority, initiative and tact. 
Applicants must possess a good knowledge of printing. be sound arithmetically, and 
in all respects fit to take charge of this important and developing department. Three 
amonths’ training, on full pay, will be given in modern production study methods. 
Age 26-40. Commencing salary around £1,000 per annum. There are varied 
Promouon opportunities within the organisation.—Applications, with details of 


education and previous experience, to The Works General Manager, Waterlow and 
Sons Limited, Biomficld House, London, E.C.2 


COMPANY SECRETARY/COMPTROLLER 

Unusual opportunity for experienced, qualified executive of exceptional 
ability, aged under 45, to join fapidly expanding subsidiary (Central 
London Offices) of important American Pharmaceutical Company with 
world-wide operations, Must be fully qualified and experienced in 
financial control, current methods of management accounting and 
Secretarial duties. The right man for this appointment is probably now 
occupying a similar post, but is interested in having a greater opportunity 
for advancement.—Write, giving full details of education, experience, 

re qualifications, age, etc., to Box 278 


cicadas nian 
LEADING BRITISH COMPANY, with many factories and subsidiary 
companies in ‘the United Kingdom and Overseas. is at present 
reviewing senior staff requirements for the next five-ten years, and invites 
applications from men (under 35) who have completed Military Service and 
who preferably hold an Accounting qualification or Economics degree. 
The immediate vacancies are in the Finance Division of the Group at 
factories in Scotland, Lancashire, the Midlands and at Head Office in 
London, and successful candidates can be employed initially at these loca- 
tions depending on the applicants’ personal and other circumstances. 
Thereafter Opportunities will be available in the United Kingdom and 
Overseas in the Finance and other Divisions of the Group. Accounting 
for management is a particular feature of the Group, and there is an 
assured and progressive career for the right men. 
Will all those who en they have the necessary ability take full 
i 


scvensey* of this opportunity and kindly -write in the strictest confidence to 
ox 287. 


ARGE LONDON ADVERTISING AGENCY requires Marketing and Market 
Research Executive, aged about 30. Agency experience in the consumer goods 
ficid will be an asset and a degree in Economics and/or statistics is desirable but not 
esstntial.—Please apply with full details to Box 289. 
ARKET RESEARCH.—A large West End Advertising Agency 4s looking for 
an Honours Graduate (male) in Economics and Statistics, to join its Market 
Research Department. Applicants should have some previous practical experience 
in this field, while wider experience in the world of commerce will be an advantage. 
The position calls fir initiative and personality, carries a good salary, is pensicnable 
and offers opportunities for the future.—Apply, with. full details, to Box 270. 
es MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS have several vacancies for qualified 
Engineers, with ¢xecutive experience and with initiative, to act as Consultants 
efter training. Age not over 40. Salary scale, £1,500 to over £2,200 per annum, 
with considerable further prospects to exceptional men. 9, mn pea and expense 
allowances.—Full details of qualifications and experience to x 294. 
be METAL BOX COMPANY has a vacancy offering great scope for the 
ments of O. and M. work in the ner Y London_offices. Minimum two years’ 
practical experience required, and thorough familiarity with the application of office 
machines and equipment.—Write to Head of Staff Division, The Metal Box Company 
Ltd., The Langham, Portland Place, W.1, quoting Reference OM/1. 


LEADING OFFICE MACHINES MANUFACTURERS 


with world-wide organisation are looking for ambitious and ca ble 
men able to assist them in their plans for sales expansion. Candidate 
must be willing to work hard to advance their career and take advantage 
of the unities existing with this ive Organisation 

mvited for vacancies on the London sales staff. A 
paid period of training is offered at the Company’s school, after which 
the successful candidates will be put in charge of a territory and paid 


basic salary plus commission and expenses. Write in confidence, giving 


c 
full details of education, etc., to x 276. 


A CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, preferably of University Degree 
standard, is required to fill an_ important appointment with a 
prosperous and expanding Industrial Company. Knowledge of modern 
management accountancy practice is essential, arene with experience of 
its application. This is a progressive and well-paid appointment, and 
requires a man of above average calibre to fill it successfully.— Applicants, 
not over 35 years of age, ate asked to send details of their qualitications 
and experience in confidence to Box 288. 


ARKETING RESEARCH.—A well-known industrial Company invites applications 

to fill an appointment-involving responsibility for that part of the marketing 
research function concerned with consumer and retailer tesearch. A good honours 
degree in Economics with statistics is an essential qualification. Candidates must have 
extensive knowledge and experience of the techniques of samplin: 


@ and the organisation 
and control of consumer surveys. This is a senior post, giving ample scope for 


experimentation in new methods and the imaginative development of existing 
techniques. A substantial starting salary will be paid to the right man, and in certain 
circumstances housi assistance may be available. Full details of qualifications and 
career to date should be sent. These will be treated as confidential —Box 2x$. 


MERICAN RADIO ORGANISATION IN EUROPE wants sociologist or 

psychologist, traincd in opinion and political research, capable of holding 
important job in audience research branch. Other languages not required, but 
experience in application of latest research and statistical methods necessary. Salary 
possibilities commensurate with above. Family housing and transportation provided, 
Full details in first letter, please.—Box 298. 


aca. ENGINEER (or Physicist), with University Engineering Degree, 
required for senior position (with excellent prospects) in Research and Develop- 
ment Department of Company in light precision enginéering in Central London. Age 
about 30-45. Research experience desirable. Starting salary £1,200 to £2,000, 
according to qualifications. — Write, in confidence, to Box No. 9345, c/o Charles Barker 
and Sons Ltd., 31 Budge Row, London, E.C.4 


one MANAGER.—High Level Executive desires Managerial appointment 
with first-class organisation, offering good opportunities for the application of 
energy, drive and many years” experience in production, commercial and general 
management, gained in own textile factory, now disposed of. Sales and Purchasing 
connections here and abroad at highest levels. Very good health. Very popular with 
employees, from factory hands to highest positions. Speaks fluently four languages 
and very much travelled.—Box 286. 
ISONS LIMITED require a Statistician with a Degree in Mathematics or Statistics 
or equivalent, to work in their Commercial Department on the statistical 
problems connected with economic intelligence and market surveys. Applicants 
between the age of 25-40 would be preferred. ; ; 
Applications, with full particulars of qualifications and experience, to Personnel 
Officer (BO), Fisons Limited, Harvest. House, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 
MERICAN RADIO ORGANISATION IN EUROPE wants Czechoslovak and 
Hungarian analysts for audience research work. Applicant must be able to 
translate into English and write English effectively. Background necessary in social 
science research or journalism. Minimum, £600 annually Family housing and 
transportation provided. Full details in first letter, please.—Box 297. 


~ LATIN AMERICA 


Executive of many years’ administrative experience in finance, investigations, credit 
control, personnel relations, sales promotion and purchasing, with flucnt Spazish, 
would welcome appointment in Latin or with Canadian Company exporting 
to that area. Advertiser is English Accountant, age 46.—Box 291. _ 


SENIOR Executive, under 40, in upper pay bracket of nationally known company, secks 
appointment offering immediately, wider scope. Investment considered if aoe. 
Highly successful record. Many years’, experience marketing of branded products be 
grocery and allied trades. Also bulk supplies to many industries. Wide me 
business connections. Willing to work anywhere, although London arca pref.— Box 


RTS GRADUATE, B.A. Cantab., public school, fluent Arabic and French, — 

position, North Africa, Mediterranean, Near East, Europe. No commercial 
experience. Prepared to start as tfainee.—Box 295. : ; aR 

UALIFIED ENGINEER (35), with wide experience, including Management - 

sultancy, seeks position in industry with top management open to cnergy’é 
ability.—Box 290. 


XPERIENCED ECONOMIST (Ph.D., 1951), whose published work affirms — 
tual integrity, a lucid style and a knack for simplifying complex issucs, & 
position where such qualities are valued,—Box 296. 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED  — 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 3 = ; 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of Fifty Cents (SOc) Ot Seek 
Canadian Funds, has been declared by the Directors of sturande, | ines 
payable December 15th to Shareholders of record November 18, 1955. | 
Toronto, Ontario, By Order of the Board. aomeia 
November 10, 1955. Cc. H. WINDELER, Sect ag 
(’ARNATIONS KEEP YOU YOUNG.—Piants in your greenhouse are of eh 
sedis ot TS plums, Cronin Coleeton of 28 plants, Bia. Carriaze rad Al 
tion 12 nts, oO on o * . ee 
Stack ‘pots, running to bud.—Dept, P.F.2, Allwood Bros., Lid., Carnation Specialists, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. CNT ee —— 
EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY Ex 
Buyers requiring rigid and flexible tubes and sections in thermon asl 
materials ‘should ask for a quotation from Marley Extrusions | rited, 
Dept. 99, Lenham, Maidstone, Kent. Harrietsham 381. 
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SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE B.Sc.ECON. DEGREE 


a wide range of 
Wolsey Hall (established 1894) provides successful Postal Courses in 4 W\"" three 
eubjects for the two examinations for the London University Econom. ee tal 
if Entrance is included). Very reasonable fees; instalments. Over 1)", Ur M.A. 
students have secured this degree since 1925.—Pri tus from ap ss 
LL.D.. Director of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD: 
PERSONALITY IN A CIGARETTE? Smoke Grosvenor Tipped ani 
smoking enjoyment. Boxes of 20 for 3s. 84. *s Chronicle 
WISE, INVESTMENT follows wise reading. | The Investors toy cars | 
informed and widest read financial weekly. For nearly ¢ itees 
iving sound advice to investors. Two free issues from 30 LC. , 
all Court, London, E.C.2. 
T POST UITI 


E versity Degrees! 
For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ:, LL.B. and ot external London Univ¢ c smmercial 
Law Society; Bar; Accountancy ; eeanes : +A Siination cours wr 
Gener: te of ti etc, Also many non — 

SS oe. Ge saan and/or money mentioning ©\* 


* wi ETROPOLTTAN COLLEGE, SI" ALBASS 
Or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, B.C.4. 
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SINGAPORE POLYTECHNIC 


ons are invited f 
AE OF THE DEPARTMENT ENT) OF , COMMERCE. —Qualincations Desree ig 
or economics, in commerce and 


id 
comead of department ws oe "cee im a technical co 


a (EGISTR AR.—Professional ae secretarial ° fications and ex 
of educational adnineneies -— nih RIE 
apore ‘0: tech eis ais established under 
of Bevernors to meetethe Colony’s meeds for higher technical and Somme pease 
education. ooo 
Salaries, including allowances : 
{ Department of Commerce, M$ 24 
Heat ar, MS 21,000—M$ 24,000 162 450-62, 200) oe tenn 
Appointments will be on 2. eS Sot Se nee years in first ae ee with 


possibility of renewal, 
modera tal. Free medical attention. Free : Eoomoee for oe wives 
modefamilies on frst Appointment, leave and retirement. (Persons, appointed 


lary 
ot urther information _ be 


Colonial Colleges. | Gordon Square, eae oan Pe, Ses 
giving details of ed and 
should be sent by December 19, 1955. 

THE WESTERN REGIO ON DEV BOARD. 
T NIGERIA, invites applications for the following posts 


CRETARY, 

; ‘ahem dutes will include attendance at Board and Committee mectings, 
paration of Agenda and Minutes as well as general administration and legal 
matters 

Candidates must hold a legal qualification and have considerable administra- 
tive and secretarial Consolidated salary £2,050 per annum. General 
terms of employment shown ‘in 4 below 

Applications, preferably im the candidates’ handwriting, stating age, family. 
qualifications, practices experience (set out in chronological order). to 


were. Advisory Commies on . 
applications (six copies 
Raming three teree  celereea. 


w feat him not inter than ember 15. 1955. Envelope to be marked 
2 SINior ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
Candida: 


“ “to assist the Secretary. tes with similar qualifications, but with less 
experience than that called for, in the case of . will be considered. Basic 


salary £1,300 to £1,500 per ee plus cupateiation allowance where applicable. 


General terms of employment as shown in 4 below 
3. ASSISTANT NEW PROJECTS AND NINDUSTRIAL MANAGER 
The duties of the successful will be to assist in the examination 


of proposals regarding the esta’ Soonent of industries in the Western Region of 
Nigeria, the assessment of their viability and the technical problems relating 
thereto, and in the case of established eee, the institution of control 
systems and the reporting upon progress. tes should hold a professional 
degree or equivalent and have industrial and managerial experience. 
Basic salary will be im the range of £1,300 to £1,500 per annum. plus 
expatriation allowance where applicable. General terms of employment as in 
4 below 

Applications for posts 2 and 3 eee ee in the candidates’ handwriting 
stating age, family, qualifications, experience (set out in chronological 


order), to 
The Pore Secretary, 
W.R.P.D. Board, 


sar ton Kideonter 
to reach him pee later than 15, 1955 
SAS and N res: 
4. GENERAL TERMS “OF EMPLOYMENT : 
Outfit allowance £60, free medical service, free passages for wife up to 10 per 


cent Provident Fund, home — on on full pay at the rate of five days per 
month of overseas service, normal tour eighteen/twenty-four months. 


_Housing provided. Le 
" BORD FAILTE EIREANN 


IRISH TOURIST BOARD 
POST OF DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
Applications are invited from who are Irish citizens or of trish parentage 
for the position of Director-General of Bord Failte Eireann, the Irish Tourist Board. 
with headquarters in Dublin- 
Bord Failte Eireann is a ee organisation and is voted substantial funds by 


Envelopes to be marked 


the State. The Board promotes the Irish tourist industry by developing resorts and 
a smeniinn, nererene hotel services, and publishing and disseminating tourist 
iterature of every im 


The person selected for the office of Director-General must have wide administrative 
experience at top management level, and will be directly responsible to the Chairman 
ead” Members of Bord Failte Eireann for implementing the Board’s policy and 

ogramme 

Preference will be given to opeicoane already having an extensive practical knowledge 
and experience of the tourist industry. 

Applicants should be within the 30-50-year age group. The salary will be commen- 
surate with the responsibilities of the on, which is superannuabdie. 

Applications, which will be confidence, should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Bord Failte Eireann, 13 Merrion Square, Dublin, in envelopes marked 
Ref, D.G.. to arrive not later than 955. 


STA L ASSISTANT 


required on the Headquarters staff of the West Midlands Gas Board, in Birmingham. 
The duties will include the interpretation of i Statistics, the preparation of 
reports for management and the participation in special investigational work of a 
Statistical and economical nature. Candidates should preferably hold a university 
degree in economics and possess some post-graduate 
a for the post in the first instance will be within the range £565-£645 
um 


The post is pensionable and the successful candidate may be required to pass a 


= examination. a 
Pplications, stating age, lifications and lence, together with the names 
two referees, should be eddressed te the I al anyone Officer, West Midlands 


Gas Board, 6 Augustus Road, cisbenon, Birmingham, 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTS 


ee LTD. 
have a vacancy for @ man experienced in the estimating and costing of 
large civil engineering ‘o wadestake the drafting and negotiation 
of contract agreements and to on savectanas production methods and Costs. 
The post may be suitable for a man with qualifications in either costing, 
¢stimating or quantity . It offers good prospects, and will carry 
a salary consonant with experience.—Please send brief relevant 
details (quoting Reference YE 1%A)), to Staff and Training Division. 
Simon-Carves Ltd., Cheadle Heath, Stockport. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF ADULT A- 
ions are invited for as oe ment a5. Administrative Assistant 
-— a salary on the 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM } 


KING’S ~~} NEWCASTLE-UPO aor 
King’s invite applications for 
ve had ¢ of administration and of iaxook nes should preferably 
of a University. 
with the qualifica- 


mot be less than £2,000 per 
It is intended that the appointee 


to whom applications 
(twelve copies) should be addressed, so as to reach him not or Gan Dotombes 10. 
‘ y Hanson, 's College. 


CITY OF oe EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COLLEGE OF COMMER 
Principal : A. =. Burnett- 


CE 
Hurst, M.Sc. Giese), F.S.3. 
< penton are invited for the appointment of Lecturer in Banking and Finance 
ull-lime 

Salary (Men) : £965 x £25—£1,065 per annum ; (Women) : £772 x £20—£852 per 
—_ (plus — ual pay increment). 

icants ould be graduates in Commerce and should be 
oath to teach Finance and Banking up to and including the final examinations of 
professional associations, and the final degrees of the University of London. They 
should also have had experience in Finance or Commerce. 

Particulars of appointment and * lication forms ee by November 30, 
1955) may be obtained from H. ¥y. M.A., Director Education, 14 Sir 
Thomas Street, Liverpool, _ aiatmes ker, Town Clerk and ek to the Local 
Education Authority. 0. ().4144,) 


THE TRAINING OF TECHNICAL TEACHERS 


Applications are invited from men and women of approximately 25 years of age 
and over, for admission to a One-Year Course of Training ~s full-time ‘Teac of 


1, Commercial and Professional Subjects, and/or Office Arts (Shorthand, Type- 
a other Secretarial work) in technical colleges and similar. institutions. 
A nts who wish to teach general, commercial and professional subjects should 


neve. a University degree, or professional qualification, or a Higher National Certificate 


in Commerce. 
Applicants who wish to teach Office Arts should possess higher certificates of some 
as examining body in shorthand and typewriting, and should show evidence 
a good general education. 
“Ss all cases applicants will be expected to show evidence of good business and other 
clerical experience. 
The courses will begin in September, 1956. Recognised students —. pay no fees 
and they will be eligible for maintainence grants for the period of the course. 
Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from the following 
— on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope :— 
aa — : The Principal (S/i/4), Bolton Training College. Manchester Road, 
to 


HUDDERSFIELD : a Director (S/1/4), Huddersfield Training College, Queen 
Street South, Huddersfield, Yorks. 
. LONDON : The Principal (S/1/4), Garnett College, 83 New Kent Road, London. 





COMMERCIAL MANAGER 


A ocw t is being created by an international textile manufacturing 
company for a top-level executive to take full charge of a Furnishing 
Fabrics Division. This unit markets its products through the company’s 
sales force to the retail trade in Great Britain and a rough agents in 
overseas markets. The appointment calls for a man of high calibre and 
strong personality, beving © roven record of achievement in the fields of 
sales Management, mercha and man motivation. Technical know- 


ledge of the textile industry, useful, is not essential, but a nts 
must prove a real interest in ware research, design, colour, modern 
eS oe ee a group 30-48. Cee a salary 


ualidcations. 6 not less than £2,000 per 
ospects, and the eee eee will be vuinn io erable 
a wo is. in son 
oun the re “ and in a confidence, to 
Messrs. Urwick, & Tee Management Consultants, 
x. Tats House, Sc Paul’s Street, Leeds, 1, quoting RST/1154 on the 
envelope. 





ELFARE O _ CER required 


apprentice on, consultations, 
Industry wow advantage.— to the Crown Ag 4 
S.W.1 auan aoe Sean in block letters, ‘fou qullacakons ant experience, and quote 


increasing work of our 


the pr 
abdili to discuss research matters with Agencs staff and clients.—Picase write fuiiy. in 
comdaanet. Stating salary Manager, F. Wood 
and Partners Ltd., 25 Savile ow, wt. 
ULLY QUALIFIED MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, with works eenten. 





TRAINEES —s le men, perma experience, by important organisation, — interests 

work overseas, proba shen or the Bast. East. Training will ot ap eo tee years, British Isles sind" Commonwealth Applicants — + accept mments for a 
varying according to quali should be graduates, preferably in a limited initial ‘period of three to five years in Canada, Africa or New land, with a 
social Science, and it will be an advantage to have held leadership pestions in the bility of a final post in ‘the United. Kingdom, if desired, are invited to apply. 
Doemtest iri life.—A, by letter ae Sing Oe full details of career, Personnel eammneretion on a scale, Se oe = not — 40.—Full 
london ss rite American Tobacco Westminster House, ° Millbank, — ae Suomuine D ip ualifications, 3S3" vious appointments a salaries, in confidence, 

The Economist : rape? es Subscription Rates 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. Hongko New Zealand : £9 —_? 


Australia : £8.5s. (sterlin 
Canada: $21.50 or £7.1 
East Africa: £5.5s. Iraq : £6 

Egypt : £5.55, Israel : £6 


Europe (except Pol £4.15s. Japan : £9 
Gibraltar, Matta : aise 5s. 


Printed in Great Britain by $t. CLEMENTS Press, L1p., Portugal St. 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1. Postage on this 


Iran: £6 


‘eyo 
india & ee: £6 


Malaya : £6.15s. 
» Kingsway, 


Nigeria, Gold Coast : 

Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 

U.S.A. : a or £7,145. . 


London, W.C.2. Tue Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 
this issue: Diaed 34a. ¢ Crores 30 » November 19, 1955. 
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